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A. Y © in Time,as in Place,there were Degrees of 
High and Low; I verily belicve, that the 
higheſt of Time, would be that which paſ- 

' _ -  fettbetwixt 1640, and 1660. For he that 
thence as from the- Devi/'s Mountain, ſhould 
have looked upon the -World, and obſerved the 
.- JActions of Men, - eſpecially in England, might 
have had a ProfpeCt of all kinds of Injuſtice, and 
of all kinds of Folly that the World could afford ; 
jand: how they were produced by their Hypocriſy 
ahd Self-conceit; whereof the one is double Iniqui- 
ty, and the other-double Folly. 

" 1 38, I ſhould begladto behold the Proſpect. TO! 
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_ «that have lived in that time and in. that part Fot 


of your Age ; wherein: Men uſed to ſee beſt 


-into good an4 evit: I pray you ſet me (that could 
-nat ſce ſo well) upon the ſame Mountain, by the re. Ki 
{lation-of thea&tions you thenſaw,& oftheir cauſes; 


-Pretentions, Juſtice, Order, Artifice and/Events; 
A. In the year,:1640, The Government of Eng. 


- and was Monarchical, and the King that reigned, 


Charles the I. ofthat Name; holding the Soveraignty 
by Right of a Diſceat- contiaue&above goo years; 


and from-a much. longer DiſcentRing of Scotland; þ 
- - and from the Time of his Anceſtors Henry the 2, 
King of /reland, a Man that wanted no Vertue, | .. 

- either of Body or Mind, nar;endeavour'd any thing þx 
= more, than to diſcharge his Duty towards his God, 


in the well governing of his SubjeRs. 


B, How covld he then miſcarry, having in every [Ri 
County ſo many Train'd-bands, as would (put to- þ 
gether) have made an Army of £0000 Men, and di- 


vcrs Magazenes.of Ammunition, in Places fortified. 
A.. If thoſe Souldiers had been (as they andall 0- 


- thers of his Subjects aught to.have been} at his Ma» þ 
jelties Command : the Peace and Happineſs of the 


Three Kingdoms, had continued, as-it was left by 


K. F4mz5;but the People were corrupted generally, fc 


and Diſabedient Perſons eſteemed ihebelt Patriots 


B. But furc,, there, were Men. enough, befides: | 
tnoſethat werenl)-alfeCtcd, to-have made an; Army. as 
ſufficient for to-have: kept the People from uniting; 


into a Body. able to. oppoſe. him. 


A. Truoely, if the K'og had-had, Money, Ithink 


be Right have-had Souldiers caough in England; 
| for 
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or there were very few of the common People that 
ared much for either of the Cauſes, but: would 

ve taken any ſide for pay and plunder: But the 
Kings treaſure was very low; and his Enemies that 
 Ipretended the Peoples eaſe from Taxes, and other 
ſpecious things, had the Command of the Purſes 
pf the City of: London, and of moſt Cities and 
orporate Towns in, England; and'of many parti- 
ular Perſons beſides. 
B. Buthowcomes the People to be ſo corrupted, 
and what kind of People were they that did ſo ſe= 


. duce them ? 


A. The Seducers were of divers forts. One fort 
were Miniſters; Manifter:(as they called themſelves) 
of Chriſt ; and ſometimes. in their Sermons to the - 
People, Gods Embaſſadors, pretendipg to have'a 
Right from God to govern every- one his Pariſh, 
and. their Aſſembly, the whole Nation, 
Secondly,There were a very great number,though 

vt comparable to the other, which notwithſtanding 
hat the Popes Power in England, both Temporal 
and Ecclefiaftical had been by Act of Parliament a= 
doliſhed, did ſtill retain a belief, that we ought 
o be governed by the Pope; whom they pretend- 
d to be the Vicar of Chriſt, and in the Right of 
hrit to: be the Governour of all Chriſtian People, 
and theſe were known by the Name of, PAPISTS, 
as the Miniſters. I mentioned before, were common: 
y called PRESBYTE&X1ANS. 

Thirdly, There were not a ſew, who in the be- 
pinning of the Troubles were not diſcovered, but 

rely after declarcd themſelves for a Liberty in 

B 2 Religion 
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Relipion;-and thoſe of different Opinions one from{s 
another : Some of-them (becauſe they would haveſf; 
all Congregations free and independant upon one-a-{ | 
nother) were called [NDEPENDAMNTS; others} 
that held Bapriſm to Infants, and ſuch as under-{ri 
ſtood not into what they ere Baptized, to be ineffe. 
Qual, were called therefore ANAB APTISTS :[h: 
Others thatheld, that Chr:/'sRingdom was at this [tc 
time-tobepgin upon the Earth, were called F/FT H-Jth 
AZON ARC fY- MEN; befides divers other Sets, [dj 
asOQV AKERS, ADA MIT ES,&c. whoſe Names, [B 
and peculiar Doctrines, I do not very well cemem-{m 
'ber; and*theſe were the Enemies; which aroſe a-[o 
-Sainſt his Majelty from the private Interpretationth 
of-the Scripture expoſed to. every Mans ſcanningſpj 
in his Mother-Tongue, 
Fourthly, There were an exceeding great number ſol 
.of Men of the better ſort, that had been ſo edu-Jkt 
cated, as that in their Youth having read the Books |w 
written by famous Men of the Antient Grecian andJw 
Reman Common-Wealths, concerning their Policy Jag 
and great Actions; in which Book the Popular Go-JM 
wernment was cxtold by that glorious Name of Li-Jbe 
berty, and Monarchy diſgraced by the Name of Ty-JS; 
* ranny: they became thereby in love with their form ſw 
.of Government. And out of theſe Men were cho - ſel, 
ſen the greateſt part of the HOUSE OF CO M-ſto 
MONS :. or if they were not rhe greateſt part, yetJR 
by advantage of their Eloquence were always able ſhe 
ts ſway the relk, F 
Fifchly, The City of London, and other 'greatJS 
Towns of Trade, having in admiration the Proſpe-f 
| ztyl 
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om ity of the Low-Countries. after they had revolted 
aveſfrom their Monarch, the King of Spain, were in- 
ea-fclined to think, that.the like Change of Govern- 
ers] ment here would to them produce the like Proſpe- 
cr-Jrity. 
ffe- Saxtbly, There were a very great Number, that 
S :Jhad'either waſted their Fortunes, or thought them 
his}too mean for the good parts they thought-were in 
H-Ithemſelves : and more there were that had able Ba- 
ts, Idies, and ſaw no means how honeſtly-to pet their 
es, [Bread: Theſe longed. for a War, and hoped te 
n-{maintain themſelves hereafter-by the lucky chuſing 
a-fof a Party to ſide with, and conſequently did for 
onthe moſt part ſerve under them, that had greateſt 
ngfplenty:of Money. | 
Laſtly, The People in generalwere ſo ignorant 

erjof their Dotics, as that not one-perhaps of 1000 
u-Jknew what Right any Man had ta command him,or 
ks |what neceſſity there was of King or Common» 
adJwealth, for which he was to part with his Money 
oy Jagainſt his will; but thought himſelf to be ſo much 
o-JMaſter of whatſoever he poſfeſt, that it could not 
i- ]be taken from him upon any pretence of Common 
y-[Safety, without his own conſent. K:ng,they thought 
mfwas but a Title of the higheſt Honour, which Ger- 
)- [tlemen, Knight, Baron, Earl, Duke, were but lteps 
{-to aſcend to with the help of Riches; and hid no 
etfRule of Equity, -but Precedents and Cuſtom : and 
leJhe was thought wiſeſt and fitteſt to-be choſen for a 

Parliament, who was molt averſe to the granting of - 
tt Subſidies, .or other publick Payments. h 
e-j| 3,In ſucha Gonſtitution-of People,methinks the 
yi 'B3 King 
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King is already outed of his Government : ſo a 
they need nothave taken Arms for it : For I canno 
imagine, how the King ſhould come by any mean 
to reliſt them, 

A.. There was indeed very preat difficulty in the 
buſineſs, but of that point yon will be better infor 
med in the purſuit of this Narration. 0 

B. But 1 defire to know firſt the ſeveral groundy #« 
of the Pretences, both of the Pope and of the Pre tl 
byterians, by which they claim a Right to govern|®! 
us, as they do in chief, and after that, from whenceJ6i 
and when crept in the Pretences of that Zong Par{ki 
liament for a Democraſie. IP 

A, As for the Papiſts, they challenge this Righ J: 
from a Text in Dext. i7, and other like Texrs, ac{ 14 

cording tothe old Latin Tranſlation in theſe words] i 
And he that out of Pride ſhall refuſe to obey the Comal 
"mendement of that Prieft which ſhall at that time 2A 
Tifter 'before the Lord thy God, that man ſhall, by 
the Sentence of the Fudge, be put to Death : and be{T 
"cauſe the Jews were the People of God then, ſo Pt 
all Chriſtendom the People of God now, they in{ar 
fer from thenee, that the Pope, whom they pretendJjc 
_ tobe High Prieſt of all Chriſtian People, ought al{m 
_ſotobe obeyed in all his Decrees by all Chriſtiangte 
upon pain of Death : Again, whereas inthe Neyſth 
Teſtament : Chriſt faith, ul Power 5s given unto miſth 
in Heaven and in Earth, go therefore and teach allol 
Nations, and t aptize them in the name of the Father 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghoſt, and'teac 

them to obſerve all thoſe things, that I have commi 
aed you,from thence they infer, that the Conimanc 
. . . (9) 
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of the Apoſtles was to be obeyed, & by conſequence-- 
the Nations were bound tobe. governed by thera, 
and eſpecially by the Prince of the Apoſtles, St. Pe- 
ter, and by his Succeſſors:the Papes of Rome, | 

B. For the Text in the Old Teſtament, I do-not- 
ſee tow the Commandment of God to the Jews to-- 
obeythcir Prieſts can be interpreted to have thelike 
force in the Caſe of other Nations Chriſtian, more - 
then upon Nations Uachriſtian : For all the world: 


jJarc Gods people, unleſs.we alfo grant, that a King: 


cannot of an-Infidel be made Chriſtian without ma-- 
king himſelf ſubject to the Laws of that Apoſtle or:- 
Prieſt, or Miniſter, that ſhall convert him. The 


g J-ws were a peculiar people of God, a Sacerdo- 


tal Kingdom, and bound to no other Law, but what - 


of fiſt 17oſes,and afterwardsevery High Prieft did go 


and receive immediately from the Mouth of God= 


4i0 Mount $24: in the Tabernacle of the Ark, and in” 


by the Santtum Sarftorum of the Temple. And for the - 


nc 


Text in St. Matthew : I know the words in the Goſ- 


pel are not, Go reach, but Go and makes Difciples ; 


and that there is a great difference betwcen a Sub- 
jet and a Diſcip!e,and between teaching and com=:. 


{manding ; and if ſuch Texts as theſe muftbe ſo in-- 


terpreted, why do not Chriſtian Kings lay down -: 


| their Titles of Majeſty and Soveraignty,. and call* 
| themſelves the Popes Licutenants?But the DoCtors 


ofthe Romiſh Church ſeem to decline that Title of ' 

Abſolute "ower,in their diſtinftion of Power Spiritu= 

Il and Temporal, but this Diltin&tion I do not very 
well underſtand. 

A; By Spiritual Power they mean A to 

; Cicr- 
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determine Points of Faith, and to be Judges in the 
Inner- Court of Conſcience of Moral Duties, and of 
a Power to puniſh thoſe Men that obey not their 
Precepts by Eccleſiaſtical Cenſure, that is by Ex- 
communication; and this Power they ſay the Pope 
hath immediately from Chriſt, without dependance 
upon any King or Soveraign Aſſembly, whoſe Sub. 
zects they be that ſtand Excommunicate : But for 
the Power Temporal, which conſiſts in judging and 


puniſhing thoſe Actions, that are done againſt tH-ef 


Civil Law,they ſay they do not pretend to it dire- 
ly, but only indirectly : That is to ſay, ſo far forth as 
ſuch Actions tend to the hinderance or advance- 
ment of Religion 7 .ordine ad Spiritualia, | 

B. What Power then is left to King's and other 
Civil Soveraigns, which the Pope may not pretend to 
be in ordine ad Spiritualia ? | | 

A. None, or very little; and this Power the 
Pope not only pretends to in all Chriſtendom, but 


ſome of his Biſhops alſo in their ſeveral Dioceſſes, 


out deriving it from the Pope, 

B. But what if a Man refuſe Obedience to this 
pretended Power of the Pope and his Biſhops, what 
harm can Excommunication do him,eſpecially if he 
be a Subject of another Soveraign ? 

A. Very great harm : for by the Popes or Brſhops 
Signification of it to the C:vil Power, he ſhall be pu» 
niſhed ſufficiently, - | 

B. He were in an i!lCaſe then thatadventured ta 
write, or ſpeak in defence of the CivitPower, that 
mult be punifhed by him, whoſe Rights he defended 


A 
jure Divino © that is immediatly from Chriſt, with 


like] 


lil 


ul 
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hej like:Uzzz, that was ſlain; becauſe he would needs 
off unbidden, put forth his hand to keep the Ark from 
ity falling. But, what if a whole Nation ſhould revolt 
x-| from the Pope at once ? What effect could Excom- 
pe nuwunication have upon the Nation ? 

cel 4. Why they ſhould have no more Maſs faid at -- 
b-| leaſt, by any of the Pope's Prieſts, Beſides the: Pope 
or} would have no more to do with them, but caſt thenx - 
nd] off, and ſo they would be in the ſame Caſe as if # 
tef Nation ſhould be caſt off by their King, and left ta - 
t-| be Governed by themſelves,or whom they would. 
as] B. This wovld not be taken fo much for a Pus 
e-| niſhment to the People as to the King, and there» . 
fore when a Pope Excommunicates a whole Nation; - 


er] methinks he rather Excommunicates himſelf, than - 


tof them. But I pray you tell me, what were the 
| Rights the Pope pretended to in the Kingdoms of 
ne other Princes? -, 

ut]. 4. Firſt, An Exemption of all Prieſts, Fryers,and 
S,] Monks, in Criminal Cauſes, from the Cognizance 
+1 of Civil Judges. Secondly, Collation of Benefi- 
J ces on whom-he pleaſed, Native or Stranger ; and 
Is} Exaction of Tenths, Fruits, and other Payments. 
at] Thirdly, Appeals to Rome, in all Cauſes where 

ie] the Church could pretend to be concern'd. Fourth: 
ly, To be the Supreme Judge concerning the Law- 
Ps] fulneſs of Marriage, (z. e. concerning the Here- 
u»ſ ditary Succeſſion of Kings) and:to have the Cog- 
| nizance of all Cauſes concerning Adultery and For- 


nication, 
B, Good! A Monopoly of Women. 


dl .. Fifthly, A Power of abſolving Subjcs of 
(CY. By 


their 
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their Duties, and of their Qathes of Fidelity to 
their Lawtul Soveraigns, when the Pope ſhould 
think fit, for the Extirpation of. Hereſie. 

&. This Power of Abſolving Subjc&s of their 
| Obedience; asalſo, -that other of being Judges of 
Manners and Doctrine, is as abſolute a' Soveraign- 
ty as is poſſible to be: and conſequently.there muſt 
be two Kingdoms in one and the ſame Nation ; and 
ſo:no Man be able to know which of his Maſters he 
mult obey. 

A. For my part, I ſhould rather obey that Ma- 


{ter that had the Right of Making Laws, and off 


inflicting Puaiſhments, than him that pretendeth 
only toa Right of making Canons, that is to ſay, 
Rules; and no Right of CoaCtion, or otherwiſe 
 Puniſhing, but by Excommunication. 

B. But the Pope pretends alſo, that his Canons 
are La'vs; and for Puniſhing, can there be a grea- 
ter than Excommwnication, ſuppoſing ittrue (as 
the-Pope ſaith it is) that he that dies Excommuni- 
-Cate is damn'd ; which ſuppoſition, it ſeems, you 
believe not; elſe you would rather have choſen to 
obey the Pope, that could calt your Body and 
Soul into Hell, than the King, that can only kill the 
Body. 

4 You ſay true ; for it were very Uncharitable 


in me to believe,that all Engliſh men{ except a few 
Papifts) that have been born and called fZerericky, 
ever ſince the Reformation of Religion in England 
ſhould be Damn'd. 

B, But for thoſe that dye Excommunicate in 
' the Church of Englazd at this day, Do ru 
| | 4 , 
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thirkthen alſo Damn'd? and he that is Excommu- 
nieate for Diſobedience to the Kings Law, either 
Spiritual or Temporal, is Excommunicate-for Sin; - 
eirf and therefore,if hedye Excommunicate, and with- 
; of | out deſire of Reconciliation, he dyes Impenitent ? 
gn-J You ſec, what follows. But to dye in Difobedience : 
uſt] to the Precepts and Doctrine of thoſe Men that--- 
nd] have no Authority or Juriſdiction over us, is quite 
hef another Caſe, and bringeth no ſuch Danger with - 
It, 
Aa-] B. But what is this Hereſfie which the Church 
off of Rome ſo-cruelly perſecutes, as to Depoſe Kings - 
ethj] that do not, when they are bidden, torn all Here- 
ay,| ticks out of their Dominions ? | | 
iſe JA: Hereſie is-a word, which wher- it 4s ufed © 
without Paſſion, ſignifies a private Opinion : ſothe 
ons] different Sect of the Old Philoſophers, Academian:, 
ea-| Perupateticks, Epicureans, Stoicks, &c, were called 
(as) Hereſiz : But in the Chriſtian Church, there was - 
hi-| in the ſignification of that Word, comprehended a 
ou] ſinful Oppoſition to him that was chief Judge of : 
to] Doctrines,in order to the Salvation of MensSouls;-. 
nd] and conſequently, Hereſie may be ſaid to bear the 
hel ſame Relation to the power Spiritual,that Rebelli- 
on doth to the power Temporal z and is ſutably to- 
ble] be perſecuted by him that will preſerve a power-1 
ewl Spiritual, and Dominion over Mens Conſciences. 
kill BB. It would be very well (becauſe we are all of 
4,4 vs permitted to read the Holy Scriptures, . and 
bound to make them the Rule of our Actions both * 
publick- and private) that Hereſfie were by ſome 
Law defined, and the particular. Opinions ſet _m 
or 


- 
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ed as Hereticks ; or elſe, not only men of mean 
capacity, but even the wiſeſt and devouteft Chri- 
tian may fall into Herefie, without any will to op- 
poſe the Church ; - for the Scriptures are hard, and 
the interpretations different of different men, 

A. The meaning'of the word Hereſy iis by Law 


Queen Elizabeth; wherein it is ordained, that the 
perſons who had by the Queens Letters patents, 
the Authority, Spiritual (meaning the High Com- 
miſhon) ſhall not haveAuthority to adjudg any mat- 
. ter or Cauſe to be Hereſy, but only ſuch as hereto- 
fore have been Adjudged to be Hereſy, by the Au- 
thority of the Canonical Scriptvres, or by the Firſt, 
- -4.General Counſcls,or by any other General Coun- 
cil, where the ſame was declared Hereſy by the ex- 
; preſs & plain words of the ſaidCanonical Scriptures 
- or ſuch as hereafter ſhall be adjudged Hereſy,by the 
High Court of Parliament of this Realm; with 
'the alſent of the Clergy in their Convocation. 
 *8. It ſeems therefore, if there ariſe any new Er- 
ror that hath not been yet declared Hereſy(% many 
ſuch may ariſe)it cannot be judged Hereſy without 
a Parliament ; for how foul ſoever the error be, it 
.cannot have been declared Hereſy, neither in 
> the Scriptures nor in the Councels, becauſe it was 
"never before. heard of; and conſequently, there 
.can be no Error unleſs it fall within the compaſs of 
.BlaſphemyagainſtGod,or Treaſon againſt the King) 
 .for which a Man can in Equity be puniſhed: Beſides 
. Who can tell what is declared by the beriprarg, 
» whic 


for whicha man were to be condemned and puhiſh- 


declared inan Act of Parliament, in the firſt Year of | 


h- 
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whichevery man isallowed toread and interpret to . 
himſelf ?-nay more, what Proreſtanr, cither of the 
Laity or Clergy (if every General Councel can be 
a competefit Judge of Hereſie) is not already con- 
demned)for divers Councels have declar*d a great 
many of our Doctrines to be Hereſie (as they pre-. 
tend) upon the Authority of the Scriptures, 

- - A. Whatare thoſe points,that the firſt four Ge- 
neral Counſels have declared Hereſie ? 

B, The firſt General Conncel held at Nicea decla» 
red all to be Hereſie, which was contrary to the /V;- 
cene Creed, Upon occaſion of the Hereſfie of Ar- 
rius, which was the denying the Divinity of Chriſt, 
the Second General Counſel held at Conſtantinople de- 
clar'd Hereſfie the Doctrine of IMacedonins, which 
was that the Holy Ghoſt was created. The Third 
Counſel aſſembled at Epheſus condemned the Do- 
arine of Neſtorins, that there were two perſons 
ia Chriſt, The Fourth held at Calcedon condemned 
the Error of Eutyches, that there was but one nas 


Jture in Chriſt, I knqw of no other points condem-: 


ned in theſe 4 Counſels,but ſuch as concern Church. 
Government, or the ſame Doctrines tavght by 0- 
ther Men in other words. And theſe Counſels were 
all called by the Emperors, and by them their De+ 
crees confirmed, at the Petition of the Counſels 


themſclves. 
A, 1 ſee by this, that both the Calling of the - 


Counſel and the confirmation of their Doctrine and 
Church Government had no obligatory- force, but 
from the Authority of the Emperor ;' how comes 
it then to-paſs, that they take upon them now a 

ef 3, on : Legiſlative 


_ 
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Legiſlative Power,.and ſay their Canons are-Laws ] 
That Text, All Power 45 given to me 1niHirven an 
Earth,had theſame force then asit hathnow;& con{de 
ferred a Legi''ative Power on the Counſels not only w 
overChriſtianMen,but over allNations in the worle 

B. They ſay no; fob he Power they pretend to is] v! 
derived from this, that when a King was Conver- 
ted from Gentiliſm to Chriſtianity, he did by thatf 0 
very Submiſſion to the B:ſhop that Converted him] p 
fobmit tothe B:ſhops Government, and became onef t 
of his Sheep; which Right therefore he could not] r 
have over any Nation, that was not Chriſtian. t 

A, Did Silveſter (which was Pope of Rome in thel 1 
time of Conſtantine the Great, converted by him) 
telf the Emperor his New Diſciple before hand, that 
if he became aChriſtian,he muſt be the PopesSubjec, 

B, | believe not; for it is likely enough,if he had 
told him ſo plainly, or but made him ſuſpect it, he 
would either have been-not Chriſtian at all, or but a 
Counterfeit one. 

A. But if he did not tell him ſo,& that plainly, it 
was foul play,not only in a Preeſt,but in any Chrith 
an. 'And for this Derivation of their Right from the 
Emperors conſent, it proceeds only fron this, that] : 
they dare not challenge a Legiſlative Power, nor ' 
call their Canons, Laws in anyKingdom in Chriſten| | 
dom, farther than the Kings make them fo : Butf + 
in Pers, when Atabalipa was King, the Fryer tolc 
him, That Chr:/# being King of allthe World, had 
given the diſpoſing of all the Kingdoms thereitite 
the Pope : And that the-Pope had piven Peru to the 
Roman Emperor Charles the 5. and required Atabs 

| | lip 
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Lip to reſign it; and for refuling it, ſeized upon his 
Perſon by the Spanſh Army there preſent, and mur- 
on{dered him-: You ſee by this how much they claim, 
nlyf when they have Power to make it good, 

34 B. When began the Popes to take this Authority + 
is} upon them firlt ? : 
er 4 After the Inundation of Northern People had 
nat] overflowed the Weſtern Parts of the Empire, and 
mz poſſeſſed themſelves of 1raly, the People of the Ci- 
nef| ty of Rome ſubmitted themſelves, as well in Tempo- 
oth ral» as Spirituals to their Biſhopz and then firlt was 

the Pope a Temporal Prince, and flood no more in 

hel] ſo great fear of the Emperors, which lived far off 
m)l at Corftantinople : In this time it was, that the Pope 
at] began by pretence of his Power Spiritaal, to en- 
A, croach upon the Temporal Rights of all other Princes 
adj of the We/#; and ſocontinued gaining upon them, 
hef till his Power was at the higheſt, in that 3oo years 
ta] or thereabout, which paſſed between the time of 
Pope Leo the 3. and Pope Innocent the 3, Forin this 
, it] time Pope Zachary 1, depoſed Chilferick,then King 
tif of France, and gave the Kingdom to one of his 
he SubjeCts Pepin : And Pepin took from the Lombards 
1at} a great part of their Territory, and gave it to the 
orj ' Church : ſhortly after, the Lo-1bards having reco- 
>n- vered their Eſtate,Charles the Great retook it, and 
off gave it to the Church again, and Pope Leo the 3, 
z[dj : made Charles Emperor. 
ac B. But what Right did the ®ope there pretend for 
ite} the creating of an Emperor ? 
hd <4. He pretended the Right of being Chilts Vi- 
. car; and what Chriſt could give, his Vicar might 
gives 
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give, and you know that Chriit was King of all the 
World. : | 
 B. Yes, as God,and ſo he givesall the Kingdoms 
of the World, which nevertheleſs, proceed from 
the conſent of people cither for fear, or hope.. 

A. But this gift of the Empire Was in a more ſpe- 
cial Manner;in ſuch a Manner,as Aſoſes had the Go- 


., vernment of J1ſraet given him, or rather as Joſhua 


hadit given him, to go in and out before the peo- 
ple, as the Z:gb Prizſt ſhould diret him, and ſo 
the Empire was underitood to be given him on con- 
dition to be direCted by the Pope : for when the Pope 
-inveſted him with the Regal Ornaments,the people 
all cryed out Deus dat, that is to ſay, *tis God that 
gives it: and from that time,all or moſt of the Chri- 
. fttan Kings do put into their Titles the word Dez 
gratia," that is by the gift of God : and their Suc- 
ceſſors_uſe {till to receive the Crown and Scepter 
from a Biſhop. 

*Tis certainly a very good Cuſtom for Kings to 
be put in mind by whoſe gift they reign, but it can- 
| . not from that Cuſtom be infer'd, that they receive 
| : the Kingdom, by mediation from the Pope or by a- 
-ny other Clergy: for the Popes themſelves received 
the Papacy from the Emperor, the firſt that ever 
was eleted Biſhop of Rome, after Emperors were 


| Chriſtians, and withoutthe Emperors conſent excy- 


ſed himſelf by Letter tothe Emperor, with this, that 
- the people'and Clergy of Rome forced him to take 


{ it upon him, and prayed the Emperor toconfirm it, 


which the Emperezr did, but with Reprehenfion of 
- their proceedings, and prohibition of the like for the 
EY | time 


til 
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time to come; the Emperour was Lotharins, and 
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he Pope Calixtus the firſt, 
A. You ſee by this the Emperour never ac- 


mfknowledged this gift of God was the gift of the 


Pope, but maintained the Popedom was the gift of 
the Emperouy; but in-proceſs of time by the neg- 
ligence of the Emperoxr (for the greatneſs of Kings 
makes thera that they cannot eaſily deſcend into 
the obſcure and narrow Mines of an ambitious 
Clergy,) they found means to make the people 
believe, there was a Power in the Pope and Clergy : 
which they ought to ſubmit unto, rather' than un- 


to: the Commands of their own King whenſoever _ 


it ſhould come into Controverſy, and to that end 
deviſed and decreed many.new Articles of -Faith, 


| to the diminution of the Authority of Kings, and 


to the disjuntion of them and their Subjects, and 
to a clofer adherence of their Subjefts to the 
Church of Rome's Articles, cither not at all found 
in, or not well founded upon the Scripture; as. + 
firſt, That: it ſhould not be lawful for a Prieft to 
Marry. - What influence could that have upon the 
ſower of Kings ? do you not ſce that by this, the 
King 'mult of neceſſity either want the Prieſthood, 
and therewith a great part of the Reverence due 
to him from the moſt Religious part of his Sub= | 
jets, or elſe want lawful Heirs to ſucceed in ? by 
which means being not taken for the Head of the 
Church, he was ſure in any Controverſy between 
Him and the Pope, that his Subjects would be 
againſt him. 

B, 1s not a Chriſtian Kng as much a Biſhop now, 
as 
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.as the Heathen Kings were 'of old? for amongſan 
thi 


them Epiſcopus was a name common to all Xngs; 
Is not he a Biſhop now, to whom God hath com- 
mitted the charge of all the Souls of his Subjects, 
both of the Zaizyand-of the Clergy ? And though 
he be in relation to our Saviour who is the chieff.th 
Paſture of Sheep, yet compared.tohis own SubjeRs, 
they are all Sheep, both Laick and Clergy, and 
he only Shepeard, and ſecing-a Chriſtian Biſhop | 
is but a Chriſtian indued with :-power to govern. 
the Clergy, it follows that every Chriſtian King is 
not only a Biſhop but an Archbiſhop, and his whole 
Kingdom his Dioceſs ; and though-it were granted 
_ "that Impoſition of Hands were -neceflary for. a 
Prieft, yet ſecing Kings have the power of Go- 
vernment of the Clergy that are the' Subjects, even- 
before Baptiſm, the Baptiſm it felf whereinhe is. 
- received as a Chrittian is -a ſufficient Impoſition 
_ of Hands, ſo that whereas before, he was:a-81-. 
 Frop, now he is a Chriſtian B:Þhop. | 
A. For my part I agree with you, this Prohi- 
© bition of Marriage to Prieſts came in about the 
* time of Pope Grepory the Seventh, and Wiliam the 
Firlt King of England, by which means the Pope 
| hadin England, what with Secular, and what with 
- Repular'Priefts, a great many luſty 'Batchelers at 
' his Service, + Secondly, That Auricular Confeſſion 
_ - to a Prieſ# was neceflary to'Salvation. Tis true, 
_ that before that time, Confeſſion toa Prieſt was 
uſual, and performed for the moſt part (by him 
that Confeſfed) in writing, but that uſe-was taken - 
away about the time of K:2g Eapard — 
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gtfand Prieſts commanded to take Confeſſions from 
g5:0 the Mouth of the Confitent ; and men did generally 


m- 
ts, 
gh 


ts, 


believe, that without Confeſſion and Abſolution be- 
fore their departure out of the World they could 
not'be ſaved, and having Abſolution from a Prieſt 


eff they could not be damned. You underſtand by 


this how much every man would ſtand inawe of 
the Pope and Clergy, more-than they would of the 
King, and what inconveniency it is for a State to 
have their Subjects confeſs. their ſecret thoughts 
to Spies. 

B. Yes, as much as Eternal Torture is more 
terrible than Death, ſo-much they would fear the 
Clergy more than the King. 

A. And though perhaps the Roman Clergy will 


-| not maintain that a Prieſ# harch power to remit 
-| Sins abſolutely, but only with a condition of Re» 


ntance, yet the people werenever ſo infirucies - 

y them, but were left to believe that whenſorver 
they had Abſolution their precedent-Sins were all 
diſcharged, when their'Penance, which they took 
for Repentance, was performed; in the. ſame time . 
began- the Article of Tranſubſtantiation, for it bad : 
been difputed a long time before, in what manner 
a man dideat the Body of our Saviour 7eſus Chriſt, 
as being a point very difficult for a man to con» 
ceive and imagine clearly, but now it was-made 
yery clear that the -Bread was Tranſubſtantiated 
into Chriſts Body, and ſo was: become no 'more 
Bread, but Fleſh, | 
'-B, It ſeems then that Chrift had many Bodies, 
and was-in as many places at once as there were 
£ Com- 
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Communicants, I think the Priefts then were Wis 
wanton as to inſiſt upon the dulneſs, not only of $®! 
common people, butalſo of Kings and their Coun-f 
cellors. 

A. 1 am now in a Narration, not in a Dif- 
Putation,- and: therefore, I would have you at this 
time to confider nothing elſe but what effect this 
Doctrine would work upon Kings and their Sub- IE 
- jeQsinrelation to the Clergy, who only were able 
| of a piece of Bread tomake our Saviours Budy, and 
thereby at the hour of death to fave their Souls, 

B. For my partit would have an effect on me 
to make me think them Gods, and to fland in 
awe of them as of God himſelf, if he were viſibly 
-preſent. | 
' + A. Befides theſe and other Articles tending te [® 
| the upholding of the Pope's. Authority, they. had {| C 
 many'fine points in their Ecclefiaſtical Policy con«= th 
'docing to the ſame end : of which I will mention 8 
only ſuch as were eſtabliſhed within the ſame 
time; for then it was the Order came up of I 
| Preaching-Friars, that wandred up and down with } 
power to Preach in what Congregation they plea- || tl 
fed, and were ſure cnough to inſtil into the people r 

b 
a: 


- nothing that might lefſen their obedience to the 
Church of Rome, but on the contraty, whatſocver 
might © give advantage to it againſt the Civil 
Power, befides they privately infinuated themſelves I] 
with Women and Men of weak judgments,. con. [7 
* firming their adherence to the Pope, and urging | 
- them in the time of their ſickneſs to be beneficial 
- to it by contribution of Moncy, or building Re- 
Th | ligious 
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ious Houſes, or works of Picty, and neceſſary 
er the remiſſion of their Sins, | 
- B, 1 do not remember that I read of any © 
ingdom or State in the World, where liberty 
if. Fwas given to any private man to call the people 
tis together and make Orations frequently to them, 
1is or at all, without firſt making the State acquainted, 
b. except only in Chriſtendom: I believe the HeathenXK, 
le Bforeſaw that a few ſuch Orators would be able to 
id make a great Sedition, oſes did indeed command 

to read the Scriptures, and expound them in the 
16 {Synagogues every Sabbath day, but the Scriptures. 
n fitken were nothing elſe, but the Laws of the Na-:; 
y tion delivered unto: them by Moſes himſelf, L be-; 

lieve it would do no hurt if theLaws of England 
» fjaiſo were often read and expounded in the ſeveral. 
&+ {| Congregations ef Englsſh-men at times appointed, 
« Fthat they may know what to do; for they know. 
already what to believe. 

- A. I think that neither the Preaching of Frey, 
nor Monks, nor of Parochial Prieſts, tendedto teach 
men what, but whom, to believe; for the Power of, * 
the 23ghty hath no foundation, but in the opinion 
and belief of the people, and the end which the 
Pope had in multiplying Sermons, was no other, 
but to -prop and enlarge his own Authority over 
all Chriſtian Kings and States. Fn 1ks I 

. B, Within the ſame time,: that 55, between the. 
time. of the Emperour Charles the. Great and. of 
Kind Edward the Third of England, began their. 
ſeceond Policy, which was to bring Religion into. - 
an Art, and thereby to maintain all their Qegreen 
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of the Roman Churchby DiÞutation, not only from 
the Scriptures, but alſo from the Phylofophy oft: 
Avs/totle, both Moral and Natural, and to that 
end the Pope exhorted the ſaid Emperour: by Let- 
ter to erect Schools of all kinds of Literature, and 
from thence, began the Inftitution of Univerſities, 
for- not long aftec the Univerſities began in Paris, 
and'in Oxford::. Itis. true thatthere were Schools ri 
in Exgland before that time, in ſeveral places, for 
the-inſtruction. of Children.in the Latine Tongue ; 
that is to ſay, in the Tongue of the-Charch, but 
for an Univerſity of Learning: there was none e» | 
rected” till: that time, though ip be not unlikely ſn 
there might be: then. ſome that tavglit- Phe/ofophy, iÞþ 
Logick,, andiother Arts, indivers Monaſtries, the 
+ Adonks having little: elſe'todo-but toftudy. Aﬀeer 
ſome Colledges were built to that purpoſe, it was 
' not long, before many. more were agded to: them 
by the Devotion of Princes and! Byſhops, andiother ſhi 
wealthy men: and the Dicipline therein was con- {v 
firmed by the- Popes that then were; ' and abun-"i 
dance- of Scholars ſent: thither by their friends to vi 
' fldy, as to a-place from whence the way was open. 
and eafy to preferment: both ini Church and Com- 
monwealth, The: profit the Church of Rome ex- 
peRted'from-them, -and:in effect received, was the 
' Maintenance of the ,Pupe*'s Dotrine, and of his'FÞ1 
- Rothority: over: Kings and their Subjects, . by 
ShootDwines,” whe firiving to- make yoos many! 
points "of Baith: incomprehenſible, and- calling in 


| the Pliylaſbphy, of 4rstorle: to their: aſſiſtance, W 
wrote great Books: of School:Divinity, which- no 
. | man i 
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i Fnancelſe, nor they themſelves were able to under- 
tand;. as any/man-may conceive that ſhalt conſider 
he writing! of Petey Lombard, or Scotus, or of 
jim that wrote Commentaries upon him, or of” 
zrez,, or of any other School Divines of later 
Fimes,” which kind of Learning nevertheleſs hath 
zeen. much. admired by two ſorts of men, other= 
viſe prudent enough; The one of which ſorts 
rere. thoſe that. were already Devoted, and 
3 Feally affeRionate'40 the Roman Church, for they 
cheved: the Doftrine before, but admired the _ 
\rguments, becaufe- they underſtood them not, 
Sndyctfound the Concluſions: to their mind ; The 
ther: fort were; negligent men, that had rather 
haire with others, thar- take the pains to ex4- 
zine, ſo. that all: forts: of people were fally 're- 
olve4 that both the' Dottrine-was true, and the 
Pope's Authority no more then what was dne to 
im. 1 ſee that a-ChriftianKing, or State, how 
- Fell ſocyer provided he be, of Money and Arms, 
Ewbere: the Chureb of Rome hath ſuch anthotity) 
ralthave but a hard match of it, for want'of men; 
0- their SubjeCts: wilt hardly be drawn. into the 
eld, and fight with conrage againſt their Con- 
Lences. | 
A It is-true that great rebelſions have been 
bifed by Church: mer ire the Pope's quarrel" againlt 
ings, as'in England agaitt King John, and in, 
Yanc ? againſt King Flenry the Fourth, wherein 
ke! Kings had # more confiderable part, on their 
des, than the Pvpe had'on his, and” hall always 
ave ſo, ifthey have money; for there arc _— 
| Wnote 
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' whoſe, Conkiencez.arg "Te II 
| when they want-it, but 4he'greatimiſchi 
King; upon pretence of Religion, is when the: Pops þ f 
gives power to one-King tailnvade another... - 
| B, I wonder how King Henry; the Eighth ſc 
| utterly extinguiſhed the- (Authority. of 'the Pop 
!. - I England, and that. without.any Peſlurtien ul 
be | Or any. invaſion 'from- abroad ? 3 
Fo A. Firk, The Prigfes Monks,” and Friars, be 
- Ing in, the; height of theix Power, were now 
for, the, moſt part grown; inſolent_ and mg 
and: thereby .the-force of their Arg 
: How taken away by. the ſcandal-of- their lives ' 
+ Which{the: Gentry, and; men of. good- education ſh: 
| y perceived, andthe. Parliament conſiſting of 
fuch perſons, were therefore willing to take awayſſ: 
their Power, and generally; the Common ;peopleſh! 
; which for a. long time had A e: wit! 
© Parliaments were ngt. therewith, 
 condly, The Do&trine of | Lacher beginning a. liteld { 
' befare,was now by.a great manymen of the greateſiſÞ 
1dements ſo well received, as that. there was naf: 
pe. to reſtore the Pope ta-his-Power by Rebel 
lion. Thirdly, The Revenue of the Abbies and 
all other: Religicus Houſes, falling hereby into th 
Kings hands, and, by, hjm.being diſpoſed of to thq8! 
moſt eminent Gentlemen in. every County, could 
_”_ but make them do their beſt- to confirm them 
[rains i the. poſſeſſion of them. :Fogrtbly, King 


berg nature quick, and ſevere in the Pu 


niſhing as ſhould. be the fixſt=to oppoſe hi 
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he Pope had given the Kingdom to another Prince, 
:tolffit had been in vain ; for England is another manner 
ope þf Kingdom, than Navar : Belides the French and 
$pariſh Forces were imployed at that time one 
ſoſ$gainit another; and though they had been at lea- 
opeWure, they would have found perhaps no bettes 
a&ucceſs,than the Spaniard found afterwards in 1588, 
+ Nevertheleſs, notwithſtanding the Inſolence, Ava- 
pefFice, and Hypocriſy of the then Clergy, and not- 
wilhvithſtandins the Do&rine of Luther; if the Pope 
usFhad not provoked the King, by endeavouring to 
ragifroſs his Marriage with his Second Wife, his Au» 
esWhority might have remained in Eng/ard till there 
dngJſhad riſen ſome other Quarrel, 
B. Did not the Biſhops that then were, and had 
aken an Oath, wherein was among other things, 
pleſthat they ſhould defend and maintain the Regal 
ithiRights of St. Peter, the words are Regalia Santts 
SIP etri; which nevertheleſs ſome have ſaid, are Re- 
Sp-las Santi Petri, (that is to ſay) St. Peter's Rules 
r Dotrine; and that the Clergy afterwards did 
ead.it, (being perhaps written in Short-hand) by 
Þ miſtake to the Pope's Advantage, Regalia. Did 
Shot (1 ſay) the Biſhops oppoſe that Act of Parlia- 
Wnent, againſt the Popes, and againſt the Taking of 
the Oath of Supremacy ? 
A. No, I do not find the B:ſhops did many of 
hem oppoſe the King; for having no Power with- 
ngput him, it had been great Imprudence to pro- 
poke his Anger : There was beſides a Controverſy 
hin thoſe times between the Pope and the Biſhops; 
olt of which did maintain, that they exerciſed 
the G their 
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their Juri{diftion Epiſcopal in the Right of Gos 
as immediately as the Pope himſelf did Exerci 
the ſame -over the whole Charch; -and becau 
they ſaw, that by this Act of the King in Par 
liament, they were to hold their Power no mor 
of the Pope, and never thought of holding it « 
the King, they were perhaps better content, tole 
the ACt of Parliament -paſs in the Reign of XK: 
Edward the Sixth; the Doctrine of - Luther hai 
taken ſuch great Root in England, that they threw 
out a great many of the -Fope's new Articles of 
Faith ; which Queen Mary ſucceeding him, reſtore 
again, together with all that had been aboliſhe$: 
by King fenry the Eighth, ſaving' (that whic 

could not be:reſtored) the Religious Houſes : ang- 
the Biſhops, and Clergy of King Edward, werdti 
partly burnt for Hereticks, partly fled, and partlytt 
recanted ; and they that fled, betook themſelves td of 

. thoſe places beyond Sea, where the Reformed Ref G 

ligion was either protected, or not perſecuted{bi 
who after the Deceaſe of Queen Mary, returned aff 
gain to Favour and Preferment under Queen EliÞ'6| 
zabeth; that reſtored the Religion of her Brothel 

King Edward ; and ſo it had continued to this dayſ'el 

excepting the Interruption made in-this late 'Ref 

bellion of the Presbyterians, -and other Demneraſ 
tical Men, But thus the Rowmiſh Religion werenouwf/ 
cait out by the Law, yet there were abundand 
of People, and many of them of'the Nobility thi 
ſtill retained the Religion of their'Anceſtorsz whi 
as they were not much moleſted in points of Co 
ſcience, ſo they were not by -their own Tacli 
natiolf 
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-vation very-troubleſom to'the Civil Government; 
but by the ſecret Practice of the Feſuzts, 'and: 0. 
uſgther Emiſſaries of the Roman Church, they were 
ary made leſs quiet than they ought to have been; 
or} and ſome of them, to venture upon the moſt horrid ' 
 (F/Act that ever had been heard of before, I mean, 
lef-vpon the Gunpowder - Treaſon : And upon'that ac- * 
ing-count, the Papiſts in England have been” looked - 
naF'upon, as 'Men- that would not be ſorry for' any 
eq Diſorders here, that - might poſſibly make way to * 
'the- reſtoring of the Pope's Authority : and there- 
fore, I named them for one of the Diſtempers of _. 
F'the State of England, in the time of our late King 
icyCharles, + 7? . 9A 
inq-- 'B; Iſee that Xfonfieur du Pleſis, and Dr. MMor- 
erq-ton Biſhop of Diwhanr, writing of the Progrefs of 
ty the' Pope's Power; and intituling their Books, "one * 
5 tq of them, The Myſtery of Iniquity, the-other, The 
Ref Grand Impoſture, were both in the right; for'l + 
ed believe, there was never'ſuch another-Cheat in the 
I af World : :And I wonder that the X2gs, and States 
1:4 of Chriſtendom never perceived it,  ' © 
hey” A. It is manifeſt, they 'did/ perceive it, How. 
ayJelſe-durft they: make War againſt the Pope, and *' 
Le} ſome of them taxehim out of Rome it ſelf, and car- 
rafry him away Priſoner? -But if they would have - 
oof freed themſelves-from his Tyranny, they ſhould - 
ncF have agreed together, and made themſelves —_ : 
ha one (as Herry the 8h. didY Head-of the Chwre 
vi within their own reſpeQive Dominions ; but not a- 
ong} greeing, they let his Power continue, every one ho- 
ping to make uſe of it (when there ſhould be cauſe) 
-againit his Neighbor, C 2 B. But 
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*B. Now, as to the other Diſtemper by Presby- 
: #erians : How -came their Power to be; ſo great,iq, 
; being of themſelves for the moſt part, but ſo many[];. 
: poor Schollars? m 
.A, This Controverſie between the Papsft, andſſe1 
Reformed Churches, could not chuſe but make eve.ſſfe 
- *Ty Man, to the beſt of his Power, examine by thefl,; 
- tScriptures, 'which of them was in the Rightz andſſy; 
i20. that end, they were Tranſlated: into Ywulgarſth 
 +Tongue: whereas before, the Tranſlation of them 
was not allowed, nor any Man to read them, but} 5, 
ſuch as had expreſs Licenſe ſo to do : For the Popeſſh, 
«did concerning -the Scrippares, the ſame-that 2do-ſſp, 
|, Jes did concerning Aſount Sinai Moſes ſufferedÞ;h 
.no Manto go yp to it, to hear Goa, ſpeak, or gazeſ7; 
:upon him,butſuch as he himſelf took with hign;; and Q, 
*the Pope ſuffered none to ſpeak with God in theſ[yy 
.Scriptures, that had not ſome part of the Pope's Spi-G, 
|. :F4e.in him, for which he might be truſted. we 
- -. +, B.- Certainly, Moſes did therein very wiſely, 'andf 5; 
' cKccording to God's own Commandment. . ' ';- 
| A, Nodoubtofit; and. the Event.it: felf hath; 
- made it ſince-appear ſo for. after the. Bible. way yi 
\ {Tranſlated into Engliſh, every Man, nay: everyfl rg 
* Boy and Wench. that could read Engl:/h, though 
they: ſpoke. with God Almighty, and underſtood fg, 
- what he ſaid ; when by a:certain Number of Chaprerifi jj 
- @ Day; they had read.the Scriptures once or twice off ty 
ver, the-Reverence gnd:Obedience due to the. Re 
farmed Church here, and to the Biſhops and Paſtor 
* Þtherein,was caſt off; and every Man became a Judgſ wi 
-of Relzgion, and an laterpreter-of the Scriptures toll eff 
kimſell | - 8. Dit 
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| 3. Did not the Church of England intend'it-: 
at, Iſhould be fo? What other end-could: they have in 
NYFrccommending the B:b/- to me, if they- did not 1 
mean I ſhould make it the Rule-of- my At::n:5 ? 
elſe they might have kept it (though open to them-' 
'E-Yſe ves, to me) Sealed up in Hebrew, Greek; and Las! 
tne; and fed me out of it in ſuch meaſure, as had i 
been requiſite for the- Salvation of - my Soul, and : - 
ri the Churches Peace. 
My 4. I confeſs, this Licenſe of Interpreting the 
utY Scripture, was the cauſe of ſo many ſeveral Sects; as-» 
PeFhave lain hid till the beginning of the-late King's + 
9-FReign; and did then appear, to the Diſturbance-of - 
"af the Common-Wealth, But to return to the Story: - 
zF Thoſe Perſons that fled for Rel:gion in'the-time of-:: 
ndl Oucen Mary, reſided, for the moſt-paxt;”in-Places - 
eFwhere the Reformed-Religion was. Profefſed, and + 
1-4 Governed by an Aſſembly of Miniſters, who alſo » 
were nota little made-uſe of (for.;want: of better: - 
nd Stateſmen )) in Points of Civil Government; which ' 
' {pleaſed ſo much the Engliſh and: Scorch Proteſtants 
that lived amongſt themg that at their Return they - 
ao} wiſhed, there. were: the-ſame- Honour and Reves: - 
rence. given to:the Airrſiry in their own Countries; , 
and- in Scotland: (King-Fames being then Young): 
ſoon (with the-Help-of ſome of the powerful No-, 
bility ) they brought it to-paſs : Alſo, they that re-» 
turned into England in the beginning of the Reign. 
of Queen Elizabeth, endeavoured the ſame here z 
but could-never effect it, till this laſt Rebellion, nor - 
| without the Help of the Scors; and it was no ſooner * 
wy effected, bur it was defeated, again by the other / 
k C 3 Sets; - 
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Sets; which by the Preaching'of the Presbyrerians, 
- and private Interpretation of Scriprure,were grown 
.. numerous, 
” *B. Iknowindeed, 'that'in the beginning of the: 

late War, the Power of. the Presbyterians was ſo 

- very great, that. not only: the Citizens of London 

- were, almoſt all of: them, at their Devotion z but 
-- alſo the greateſt -part of all other Cities 2nd Mar- 

. ket-Towns of England : But you have not yet told 
me, by what Art, and what Degrees they became 
ſo ſtrong. 

A."It was not their own Art alone that did it ; but 

' they had-the Concurrence of a great many Gentle- 
men, that did no leſs defire a Popular Government F 
in the C:24/ State, than theſe Miniſters did in the 


'- Church: ' And as theſe did in the Pxlpirt draw Þ5S' 


the People to their Opinions, and to diſlike of 
the Charch- Government,Canoxs,and Common- Prayer 
* Book; ſo did the other make them in love with 
' Democtacie, by their Harangues in the Parliament, 
- and by their Diſcourſe and Communication with 


* People in the Country, continually extolling of | | 


Liberty, 'and inveighing againſt Tyranny, leaving 
. the people to collect of themſelves, that this Tyranny 
was the preſent Government of the Stare : Andas the 

' Peibyterians brought with them into their Churches 
- their Divinityfrom the Univerſities, ſo did many 
- of the Gentlemen bring their Polzricks from thence 

into the- Parliament; but'neither of them did this' 
- very boldly. in the time of Q; E/;iz. And though it 

- benot likely, that all of them did it out of Malice,but' 
| niany of them out of Error ; yet certainly the Chief 
m Leaders 
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eaders were ambitious A4:nifters, and ambitious 
n {Gentlemen the Miniſters eavying the Authority of 
B:ſhops, whom they thought leſs Learned, And 
e hc Gentlemen envying the Privy=Conncil, whom 
hey thought leſs Wiſe than tnemſelves; for 'tis a 
ard matter for Men, who do all think highly of 
heir own. Wits, (when they have alfo acquired the 
earning of the Vnverſity) to be perſwaded, that 
hey want any Ability requiſite for the Govern= 
nent of a Common-Wealth;, eſpecially having read 
he Glorious Hiſtories, and the Sententious Poli- 
ick of the Antient: Popular Government of the 
reeks & Romans ; among(t whomKings were hated, 
ind branded with the name of Tyrants; and Popular 
overnment (though no T yrant was ever ſo cruel, 
as a Popular Aſſembly) paſſed by the Name of Z:- 
berty. ThePresbyterian Miniſters,in the beginning of 
he Reign of Q. El:z. did not .( becauſe they durſt 
dt) publickly Preach againſt the Diſcipline of the 
Church; but not long after (by the Favor perhaps 
ff ſome great Courtier ) they -went abroad Prea- 
ing in molt of the Market-Towns of England (as 
the Preaching Fryers had formerly done) upon 
working Days in the Morning; in which theſe, and 
dthers of the ſame Tenets, that had charge of Souls 
both by the Manner and Matter of their Preach- 
ing, applyed themſelves wholly to the winning of 
the People, to alikeing of their DoQtrines, and 
Bgood opinion of their Perſons. 
FB. And firſt,for the manner of their Preaching ; They 
-Mſo framed their Countenance and Geſture at the 
\Yentrance into the Pulpit, and their Pronounciation, 
| C 4 bo:h 
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both in their Prayer and Sermon; and uſed th 
Scripture-phraſe, whether underſtood by the Peofor 
ple or not, as that no Tragedian in the Worldſt® 
could have Acted the part of a right GodlyMan betfa" 
ter than theſe did ; inſomuch, that a Man unac4uaingpic 
ted with ſuch Art, could never ſuſpe& any AmbiJta 
tious Plot in them, to raiſe Sedition againſt th{P 
State, as they then had deſigned ; or doubt, the 
the Vehemence of their Voice, (for the ſame worgt© 
with the uſual Pronunciation, had been-of littl-4 
ſorce) and Forcedneſs of their Geſture and Looks 
could ariſe from any thing elſe but Zeal to the Ser{Þi 
vice of God. And by this Art they came into ſuclf 
Credit, that numbers of Men uſed to go forth off 13 
their own Pariſhes, and Towns, on working-days D 
leaving their Calling 3 and on-Sunday, leaving theirf f' 
own Chywurches, to hear them Preach in other Places] 7: 
and to deſpiſe their own and all other. Preachers 7 
that Acted not as well as they. And as for thoſe 
Miniſters that did not uſually Preach, but inſtead 
of Sermons, did read to the People ſuch Homilies a 
the Charch had appointed ; they eſteemed and cal 
led them Dumb Dogs. 

Secondly, For the Matter of their Sermons : Be 
cauſe the Anger of the People in the late Roman U 
ſurpation was then freſh, they ſaw there could be 
"pothing more Gracious with them, than to Preach 
againſt ſuch other Points of the Romiſh Religion, 7 
the &:;ſhops had not yet condemned ; that ſo receding 
farther from Popery than they did, they might with] 
Glory to themſelves, leave a Suſpicion on the Bz 
ſhops, as Men not yct well purged from 14olatry. 
Thiraly; 
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thi Thirdly, before their Sermons their Prayer was 
eoficr ſeemed to be ex rempore, which they pretended 
ridſt6 be dictated by the Spirit of God within them, 
betyjand many of the People believed or ſeemed to be- 
ainlieve it, or any man might ſee that they did not 
1bitake care before hand, what they ſhould ſay in their 
Prayers: And from hence came a diſlike of the Come 
mon Prayer- Book, . which is a ſet form premedita- 
Jtcd: that men might, ſee to what they were to ſay, -, 
J Amen, 
Fourthly, They did never in their Sermons, or * 
er4butlightly inveigh againſt the Lucrative vices of 
acl Men of Trade or Handicraft, ſuch as are faining, . 
; off lying, couzening, Hypocrifie, and other uncharita- - 
ys bleneſs (except want of Charity to their Paſtor,and 
ei to the faithful, which was a great eaſe to the gene- 
es] rality of Citizens, and the Inhabitants of Market. 
rs8 Towns, and no little profit to themſelves. -- 
ſd Fifibly, by preaching up an opinion, that men 
adj were to be aſſured of their Salvation, by the Te- 
aff ftimony of their own private Spirit, meaning the 
al.4 Holy Ghoſt, dwelling within them : And from this 
opinion, the People, that found in themſelves a ſut- 
ficient hatred towards the Papiſts, and an ability to 
repeat the Sermons of theſe men at their coming 
g home, made no doubt, but that they had all that was 
hl neceflary, how fraudulently and ſpitefully ſoever 
1d thcy behaved themſelves to their Neighbours, that 
were not reckoned amongſt the Saints, and ſome- 
{ times to thoſe alſo. 
Sixthly, They did indeed with great earneſtneſs, 
and ſeverity inveigh oſten againſt two Sins, Carnal 7 
—# Bp Luſt 
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Luſt, & vain Swearing,which without queſtion, was 
very well done; but theCommon people were there: th 
by inclined to bclieve, that nothing elſe was Sin,. 
but that which was forbidden in the 3d. and 7h 
Commandment : For few Men do underſtand by th 
Name of Luft, any other Concupiſfcence than that 
which is forbidden in the 7 Commandment : for Men J+ 
are not ordinarily ſaid to Luſt after another Man? 
Cattle,or other goods or poſſeſſions, & therefore ne: 
ver made much Scruple of the Acts of Fraud & Ma 
lice: butendcavored to keep themſelves from Un- 
cleannefs only,or at leaſt, from the Scandal of it : & 
whereas they did both in their Sermons & Writings 
maintain and inculcate,that the very firſt Motions © 
the Mind, that is tofay,the delight Menand Women 
took in the'fight of one anothers Form,though they 
checked the procecding thercof,ſo that it never grew 
vp to be a Defign, was nevertheleſs a Sinz they 
brought Young Men into Deſperation, and to think 
themſelves damn'd becauſe they could not” which no 
Man can, and js contrary to the Conſtitution of Na- 
tore) behold a delightful ObjeRt without Delight : 
And by this means they became Confefſors to ſuchas 
were thus troubled in Conſcience, and were obey- 
ed by them, as thefe Spiritual Doctors in all Caſes] 
of Conſcience, | 

L, Yes, divers of them did Preach frequently a- 
94;nſt Oppreſſion. | 

A, 'Tis true, I had ſorgot that; but it was before} 
ſuch as were free enough from it (I mean) theCom- 
mon Peopte; who would cafily believethemſelves 
opprefſ:d, but never Oppreſſors; And therefore, 
you 
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J called Liberty. 


- was driven from London by Tumults, raiſed in the 
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you may reckon this amongſt their Artificers, to 
make their People believe they were oppreſſed by 
the King, or perhaps. by the B:ſhops, or both, 'and 
inclined the meaner ſort to their Party afterward, . 
when there ſhould be occaſion : But this was but ſpa- -- 
ringly done in the time of Q. Elzz. whoſe Fear and 
Jealouhie they were afraid of, Nor had they as yet, 
any great Power in the Parliament- Houſe, where- + 
by to call in queſtion her Prerogative by Petiticns -- 
of Right,and other Devices, as they did aſterwards 
when Democratical Gentlemen had reccived-them 
into their Council, for. the Deſign of changing the 
Monarchial Government into Popular, which they +: 


B. Who could think, that ſuch Horrible Deſigns 
as theſe, could ſo cafily and ſo long remain, covered 
with the Cloak of Godlincſs; for that they were - 
mot Impious Hypocrites, is manifeſt enough by 
the War theſe Proceedings ended in, and by the - 
Impicus Act in the War committed ? But when be- 
gan firſt to appear in Parliament the Attempt of Po- + 

ilar Government, and by whom ? 

A. Asto the time of attempting the Change of 
Government from Afonarchical to Democratica!, 
we muſt diſtinguiſh : They did not challenge the 
Soveraignty in plain terms, and by that Name, till 
they had flain the Xi7g; nor the Rights ther2of, 
altogether, by particular Heads, till the Kg 


City againſt him, and retircd for the ſecurity of his 
Perſon,to York,; where he had not been many days, 
when they ſent unto. him. NVinercen P, opoſitions, 
| where 
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whereof above a Dozen were Demands of ſeveralf M 
Powers, Eſſential parts of the Power Soveraign,Jig! 
but before that time they had demanded ſome offth 
them (in a Petition which they called a Petition of F 
Right) which nevertheleſs the King had grantedJbe 
them in a former Parliament : though he deprivediga 
himſelf thereby, not only of the Power to LevyJhi 
Mony without their conſent, but alſo of his ordi-fvc 
nary Revenue by Cuſtome of Tonnage and Poun-Fſne 
dage, and of the Liberty to put into Cuſtody ſuch} #! 
men as he thought likely to diſturb the Peace, and be 
raiſe Sedition in the Kingdom : As for the men]th 
that did this, *tis enough to ſay, they were the A 
Members of the laſt Parliament, and of ſome ſJo\ 
other Parliaments in the beginning of the Reign of JW 
King Charles, and the end of the Reign of King to 
Fames : To name them all is not neceſſary, farther th 
- then the Story ſhall require ; moſt of them were | ye 
Members of the Houſe of Commons, ſome few Þth 
alſo of-the Lords : But all ſuch as had a great Opi- Jd« 
nion of their ſufficiency in Politicks which they di 
thought was not ſufficiently taken notice of by Þbe 
tne King. I 

B. How could the Parliament, when the King Im 
had a great Navy, and a great number of Train'd Jan 
Souldiers, and all the Magazinesof Ammunition in gre 
his power, be able to begin the War. Ti 

A. The Xing had theſe things in his Right, but Jto 
that ſignifies lirtle, when they had the Cuſtody Jgr 
.of the Navy and fagazines, and with them all I(t 
the Trained Souldiers, and in a manner all the Jth 
Subje&s were by the Preaching of Presbyterian iu 
Miniſters 
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ral Minifers and the ſeditious whiſpering of falſe and 
5n;Nignorant Politians, made his Enemies ; and when 


O 
0 


the King could have no Money but what the 
Parliament ſhould give him, which you may 


edfjbe ſure ſhould not be enough to maintain his Le= 
edigal Power, which they intended to take from 
vyhim. And yet I think they would never have ad- 


li- 
N- 


ventured into the Ficld but for that unluckly buſi. 
neſs of impofing upon_ the Scozs (who were all 
Presbyterians) our Bock of Common Prayer, for [ 
believe the Engliſh would never have taken well 
that the Parliament ſhould make War upon the 
King upon any provocation, unleſs it were in their 
own defence, in caſe the Xing ſhould firſt make 
War upon them, and therefore it behoved them . 
to provoke the King that he might do ſomething 
that might look like Hoſtility : It hapned in the 
year 1637. that the King by the advice (as it is 
thought) of the Arch-B:iſhop of Canterbury, ſent 

down a Bock, of Common Prayer into Scotland, not 
differing in ſubſtance from ours, nor much in words, 
beſides the putting of the word Pre. þjter for that of 
Miniſter, commanding it to be uſed (for Confor- 
mity to this Kingdom) by the miniſters there, for 
an ordinary form of Dzvine Service; this being 
read out, the Church at Eainburgb, cauſed ſuch a 
Tumult there, that he that read it had much adoe 
to eſcape with his life, and gave occafion to the 
orcateſt part of the Nebility, and others, to enter 
(by their own Authority) into a Covenant amongſt 
themſelves to put down Epriſcopacy without cons 


ſulting the Xi»g, which they preſently did, anima- 
tcd 
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ted thereto by their own Confidenee, or by Aﬀuſ 
rance from ſome of the Democratial Engliſh- Mena 
that in former Parliaments had been the greateſiſfe 
Oppoſers of the X;»g'sIntereſt,that the King would 
not be able to raiſe an Army to Chaſtiſe them, 
without calling a Parliament; which would be ſurefl; 
to favour them; for the thing which thoſe DemoJC 
craticals chiefly then aimed ar, was to force the 
King to call a Parliament, which he had not doneſfy 
of ten Years before; as having found no help, butfl © 
hinderance, to his Deſigns in the Parliament} 
he had formerly called. Howſoever contrary toff t 
their Expectation, by the help of his better-affeedl « 
* Subjects of the Nobility and Gentry, he made aff ; 
ſhift to raiſe a ſufficient Army, to have reduced x 
] 


the Scots to their former Obedience, if it had pr 
ceeded to Battle : And with this Army he marched 
himſelf into Scorland, where the Scorch- Army was 
alſo brought into the Field againſt him, as if theyfſ 1 
meant to Fight; But then the Scorch ſent to thelſ | 
King for leave to treat by Commiſſioners on bothll | 
ſides, and the King willing to avoid the DeſtruQtionf : 
of his own Subj<c(ts. condeſcended to it ; the iſſveſt. 
was Peace, and the Xing thereupon went to Edin- 
burgh, and paſſed an Att of Parliament there tc 
their Satisfaction, 

B. Did he not then confirm Ep:ſcopary ? 

A. No, but yielded to the aboliſhing of it; 
but by the means, the Zng/:ſh were croſſed in thei 
Hope of a Parliament : But the Democraticals, for] 
merly Oppoſers of the King's Intereſt, ceaſed not 
to endeavour ſtill to put the two Nations. into 

War, 


My. 
Men, 
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ar, to the end the King might buy the Parlia- 


ment's Help at no leſs a Price than Soverargnry. it 


LCeNpfelf, 

wuldj ZB. But what was the Cauſe, that the Gentry 
emand Nobility of Scotland, were ſo averſe from E- 
ſure};ſcopacy ? For I can hardly believe, that their 


th 


mo Conſciences were extraordinarily tender, nor 


that they were ſo very great Divines, as to know 
what was the true Church- Diſcipline Eſtabliſhed by 
our Saviour, and his 4poſilesz nor yet ſo much in 
tove with their Ainiſters, as to be over-ruled b 

them in the Government either Fecleſiaſtical or 
Civil ; for in their Lives they were juſt as other Men 


fl are, Purſuers of their own Intereſts and Prefer- 


ments; wherein they were not more oppoſed 
by the Biſhops, than by their Presbyterian- Mink 


ſters, 


A. Truly. I do not know ; I cannot enter into 0- 
ther Men's Thoughts, farther than I am led by the 
Conſideration of Human Nature in general: But 
vpon this Conſideration I ſee, Firff, That Men 
of Antient Wealth and Nobility, are not apt to 
brook, that poor Schollars ſhould /as they muſt, 
when they are made B:ſheps) be their Fellows. Se. 
conaly, That from the Emulation of Glory between 
the Nations, they be willing to ſee their ation af- 
ficted withCivil War; & might hope, by aiding the 
Rebels here, to acquire ſome power over the Eng- 
liſh; at leaſt,ſo far as to eſtabliſh here the Presbyrerz. 


ll an Diſcipline; which was alſo one of the points they 


afterwards openly demanded. Laſtly, They might 
hope ſor in the War, ſome great ſum of Money as a 
Reward 
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reward of their aſſiſtance, beſides great Booty which 
they afterwards obtained, but whatſoever was the; 
cauſe of their hatred to Bzſhops, the pulling of them|, 
down was not all they aimed at; ifit had (nowſr, 
that Epiſcopacy was aboliſhed by. A# of .Parlia-[th 
mant) they would have reſted ſatisfied, which they 
did not; for after the X:ng.,was returned to Lon-ſki 
aon, the Engliſh Presbyterians and Democraticals,ſſor 
by whoſe favour they had put down Biſhops in Scot-f fo 
land, thought it reaſon-to have the afliſtance off A 
the Scorch for the pulling down of Biſhops in Eng-[b( 
lang, and in order thereunto, they might perhaps] ;h 
deal with the Scors ſecretly to reſt unſatisfied with} 5 
that pacification which they were before contented c} 
with, howſoever it was, not long after the King] X 
was returned to Lendorn they ſent up to ſome of] C 
their friends at Court a certain Paper containing] a 
(as they pretended) the Articles of the ſaid Paci- a 
fication : a falſe and Scandalous Paper, which was in 
by the King's Command burnt (as I have heard) o 
publickly, and ſo both parts returned to the ſame | E 
Condition as they were in when the KXng went tc 
down with his Army. {c 

B, And ſo there was a great deal of Money | {1 
caſt away to no purpoſe; but you have not told 
me who was General of that Army. n 

A. I told you the King was there in Perſon, 
he that commanded under him was the Earl of A- 
rundel; a man that wanted not either Valour or 
- Judgement : but to proceed to Battle, or to Trea- 

ty, was not in his Power but in the K22's.. 


B., He 
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B, He was a man of a moſt Noble and Loyal 


theſFamily, and whoſe Anceſtors had formerly given 
emya great overthrow to the Scots in their own Coun- 
OWſtrey, and in all likelihood he might have given 
74-Jthem the like now, if they had Fought. 

Eyj 4. He might indeed, but it had been but a 
on-fkind of Superſtition to have made him General up- 
/s,Jon that account, though many Generals hereto- 


Oe 


fore have been choſen for the-good luck of their 
Anceſtors in the like occaſions. In the long War 
between Athens and Sparta a General of the A- 
thenians by Sea, won many Victories again(t the 
Spartass, for which cauſe after his death they 
choſe his Son for. General with ill ſucceſs: The 
Romans that Conquered Carthage by the Valor and 


Condudt of Scipio, when they were to make War 


again in Africk againſt Ceſar, choſe another Scipzo, 
a man Valiant and Wiſe enough, but he periſhed 
in the imployment. And to come home to our 
own Nation, the Earl of Eſſex made a fortunate 
Expedition to Cadiz, but his Son ſent afterwards 
to the ſame place could do nothing. 'Tis but a, 
fooliſh Superſtition to hope that God has entailed 
ſucceſs in War, upon a Name or Family. 
B, After the Pacification broken, what ſucceeded. 
next * | 

A. The King ſent Duke Hamilton with Come 
miſſion and InſtruQions into. Scotland to call a Par- 
liament there, (but all was to no purpoſe) and to 
uſe all the means he could otherwiſe; but the 
Scots were reſolved to raiſe a Army, and to enter. 
into England, to deliver (as they pretended) their 
grievances 
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Stievances to his 2ſajeſty ina Petition becauſe the 
King (they ſaid) being in the hands of evil Coun- 
+ cellors, they could not otherwiſe obtain their right ; 
but the truth:is, they were otherwiſe animatec 
to-it by .the Democratical, and Presbyterian Eng-Yj 
liſh, with a promiſe of Reward, and hope of Plun- 
der: ſome have ſaid that Duke Hamilton alſo did 
rather encourage them to, than deterr them fromKhiſ 
the Expedition; as hoping by the diſorder of the 
' two Kingdoms to bring to paſs that which he had 
formerly been accuſed to endeavour to make him+ſhi 
ſelf King of Scotland ; butl1 take this to have been 
a very - uncharitable Cenſure upon ſo little ground ng 
to judge ſo hardly of a man, that afterwards loſt the 
his life in ſeeking to procure the liberty of the ſat 
King his Maſter. This reſolution of the Scots to fide 
enter into Erg/and being known : the King wanting Þe 
Money to raife an. Army againſt them, was now, as 
his Enemies here wiſhed, conſtrainedtocalla Parli- 
ament to meet at Weſtminſter the 13 of April 1640, 
B. Methinks a Parliament of England, if upon þ 
any occaſion ſhould furniſh the K:ng with Money 
* now in a War againſt the Scors, out of an invete- 
rate Diſaffetion to that Nation that had always K1 
taken part - with their Enemies the French, and þ 
which alwayes eſteemed the Glory of England for þ 
an abatement of their own, - 
© A, Tis indeed commonly ſeen that Neighbour 
Nations envy one anothers Honour, and that the 
leſs potent bears the greater malice; but that þ 
kinders them. not from agreeing in thoſe things 
Which their common ambition lcads them to ; _ 
tncre- 


—— 
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thefherefore the King found for the War, but the - 
n-Bſs help, from this Parliament, and moſt of the 
it ;Kembers thereof in their ordinary diſcourſes 
edÞemed- to wonder, why the King ſhould make a 
Var upon Scotland; and in that Parliament ſome- 
-Wme called them their Brethren. the Scots, but in- 
cad of taking the King's buſineſs, which was the 
aiſing of Money, into their conſideration, they 
ll upon the redreſfſing of grievances, and eſpecially 
ch way of levying money as in the laſt inter- 
ſhiſhon of Parliament the King had been forced 
> uſe, ſuch as were Ship money, for Knighthood, 
nd ſuch other Vails (as one may call them) of 
e Regal Office which Lawyers had found juſti- 
able by the antient Records of the Kingdom ; be- 
des they fell upon the Actions of divers J43n- 
8 Pers of State, though done by the Kings own Come 
Is Mmand and Warrant, inſomuch, that before they 
i- fyere called, the Money which was neceſſary for 
his War (if they had given Money as they ne- 
rer meant to do) had come too late ; it is true, 
here was mention of a ſun of Money to be given 
he King by way of Bargain, for relinquiſhing his: 
Right to Ship-money, and ſome other. of his Prero-: 
aatives ;z but fo ſeldom, and without determining 
ny Sum, that it was in vain for the Xing to hope 
or any ſucceſs ; and therefore on the Fifth of May 
ollowing he diflolved them. 
' B, Where then had the King Money to raiſe 
and pay.' his Army ? 

A. He was forced the fecond time to make uſe- 
of the Nobility and Gentry, who contributed ſome 
Ter more 
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- ſufficient Army, 
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more, ſome leſs, according to the greatneſs of thei 
Eſtates, but amongſt them all they made up a ver 


B. It ſeems then that the ſame Men that croſſed} 
his buſineſs in the Parliament, now out of Parli 
ment advanced it all they could, what was the rea 
ſon of that? | 

A, The greateſt part of the Lords in Parliament 
and the Gentry throughout England were more 
 affeCted to Monarchy than toa Popular Government, f 
but ſo as not to endure to hear of the King's abſolute(}]'® 
Power, which made themintime of Parliament eafily** 
tocondeſcend to abridg it, and bring the Govern? 
ment to a mixt Monarchy, as they called it, where-N* 
in the dbſolute Sovereignty ſhould be divided be" 
tween the King, the Houſe of Lords, and the Houſe 
of Commons. | 

' B. But how if they cannot agree ? 

A, 1 think they never thought of that, but I am the 
ſure they never meant the Soveraignty ſhould be 
wholly either in one or both Zoxſes; beſides they 
were loath to deſert the King when he was Inva- bo 
ded by Forreiners ; for the Scors were eſteemed by | 
them as a Forrein - Nation, | Ks 

- B, Itis ſtrange to me that England and Scotland 
being but one Iſland, and their Language almoſtÞ7* 
- the ſame, & being Governed by one King, ſhould 
be thought Forreiners to one another, the Romene 
were Maſters of many Nations, and to oblige 
them the more to obey the Edits of the Law ſent 
unto them by the City of Rome, they thought fit 
to make them all Romans ; and out of divers Nati- 

ons 
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ns, 2s Spain, Germany, Italy, and France, to ad- 
zance ſome, that they thought worthy, even to be 
enators of Rome, and to give every one of the 
»Ymmon People the Priviledge of the City of 
Rome, by which they were protected from the 
., IContumelies of other Nations where they reſided, 
 Iwby were not the Scoth and Engliſh in like man- 
ner united unto one People ? 

A. King Fames at his firſt coming to the Crown 
f England did endeavour it, but could not pre- 
vail; but for all that I believe the Scorch havenow 
as many priviledges in England as any Nation had 
in Roe of thoſe which were ſo (as you ſay) made 
Romans ;, for they are all -Natyraliz'd, and have 
right to buy-Land in England to them and their 
Heirs. ; 

B, *Tis true, of them that were born in Scotland 
after the time. that King Fames was in poſſeſſion of 
n the Kingdom of England, 

«0 4. There be very few now that were born be- 
y fore, But why have they a better right that were 

born after than they that were born before ?. - 

yl. B, Becauſe; they . were, born, SubjeRts to the 
King of England, and the reſt not. 

401 4. Were not the reſt born Subjects to King 
ce James ? And was not he King of England, 
d 
's 


þ 
ean 


B. Yes, .but: net then. EL 
4-1 underſtand -not the.ſubtilty of: the Diſtin- 
efction, but ypon. what Law is that diſtinftion groun- 
ded? Is there any Statute to that purpoſe ? 
+ £. Icannot tell, I think not, but it is grounded 


ypon Equity, Y 
A. 1 
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A. I ſee little Equity.in this, that thoſe Nati v 
ons that-are bound to equal obedience to th 
ſame King ſhould” not have equal Priviledgesf t! 
and now ſeein$ there be ſo very few born befor] a: 
King 7ame's coming in; What greater Priviff c« 
ledges had thoſe Ingrafted Romans by their Natu ſc 
ralization in the State -of Roe, or in the State {'g 
England, the Engliſh themſelves -more'than' thi £ 
Scotch? © © | fe 
B, Thoſe" Romans,” when any of them werehi| c: 
Rome, had their voice in the making of Laws! if v 
A. And the'Scorch have their Parliaments wherel v! 
in their aſſent 'is required to-the Law there mad 
which is asgood ; Have not-many of the Province 
of France their ſeveral Parhaments, and ſeverillf tt 
Conſtitutions ? Yet they are all equally Natur th 
SubjeQs to the King of France, And therefore folffl 0! 
my part, I think they were miſtaken both Eng!i| 
and Scotch in calling one another Forreiners, How] at 
foever that be, the'King had @'very ſufficient Army tc 
Wherewith he marched towards Scotland, and by b 
that time he was -cortie to York! the Seorch Armnyfj] cc 
wasdrawnup tothe Frontiers, and ready to mard 
into England, ( which alſo they preſently did} M 
Siving outall theway, that their” march ſhould by le 
without damage 'to the Country, atid* that thei p! 
Errand was onely to deliver: a Petition to the King} cl: 
For the*redreſs'of many pretetided-Iiifiries theyf} 1o 
'h#d received'from' ſich of the'Court 'whoſe CounJm 
ſel the King moſt followed: ſo they'paſſed through] bc 
Northumberland quietly, till they came to a Ford Se 
in the River of Tine a little above — 
where 


_ 
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I where they found ſome little oppoſition from a 
thi] party of the King's Army ſent thither to Stop 
them, whom the'Scot- eafily maſtered, and as ſoon 
ory as. they were over, ſeized upon Newcaſtle; and 
F coming farther on, upon the City of Dareſme, and 
ſent to the King to defire a Treaty, which was 
granted, and the Commiſſioners on both {ides met at 
#1 &ippor, the concluſion was, that all ſhould be re- 
ferred to the Parliament which the King ſhould 
call to meet- at Weſtminſter the third of: No- 
If vember following in the ſame year 1640, And there- 
& upon the King returned to London. : 
B, So the Armies were disbanded, | 
= 4. No, The Scorch Army was to be defrayed by 
lll the Counties of Northumberland and Dureſme, and 
the King was to pay his own till the disbanding 
of both ſhould be agreed upon in Parliament. 

B, $o in effect both the Armies were maintained 
at the Xing's charge, and the whole Controverſie 
{tobe deſided by a Parliament, almoſt wholly Pref- 
| byterian, arid as Partial to the Scotch as themſelves 
mn could have wiſhed. | 

A. Andyetforall this they durſt not preſently 
make War upon the KXzng ; there was ſo-much yet 
© left of Reverence to him inthe Hearts of the Peo- 
ple, as- to, have rhade:them odious'if they had de- 
uh clared what they intended, they-muſt haveſame co-. 

our or other to make it bebelicved,:that the. Xing 

made War firſt upon rhe' Parliament, And. be- 
<des, they had not yet ſufficiently diſgraced him in 
Sermons and Pamphlets, nor removed from about 
bim thoſe they. thought conld beſt —_—_— 
there= 
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therefore they reſolved to proceed with him likeF$-. 
skilful hunters, Firſt to fingle him out by men dif 
poſed in all parts to drive him into the open fielc n 
and then in caſe he ſhould not ſeem to turn headl” 
to call that making a War againſt the Parliament du 
And firſt, They called in queſtion ſuch as had either " 
Preached, or written, in defence of thoſe Rights 
which belonging to the Crown they meantto uſurp]** 
and take from the King to themſelves; where} 
upon ſome few Writers and Preachers were im "J 
priſones, or forced tofly : The King not proteQingl,” 
theſe,they proceeded tocall inqueſtion ſome of the, 
King's own ACtions in his Miniſters, whereof they 
Impriſoned ſome, and ſome went beyond Sea, and 
,whereas certain perſons having endeavoured by 
Book and Sermons to raiſe Sedition, and commit 
ted other Crimes of high Nature, had therefore 


T 


* 
b 


been cenſured by the Kings Council in the Srar c 
Chamber and Impriſoned ; the Parliament by thei ' 


own Authority , : to: try (it ſeems) how the 
King and the People would - take it (for theith 
Perſons were inconſiderable) ordered their ſet- 
ting at Liberty, which was accordingly done, wit! 
great Applauſe of the People that flocked about 
them in Zoxdon in manner of a Triumph. This, 
_. ' being dane without reſiſtance, the Kings Right toſſ;y. 
-Ship-mony<_— :; yer 
*  B,oShip-mony ! What's that? _ Yee 
.-..' Ac The. Kings of England for the defence of... 
the Sea had power to Tax all the Counties of Zng-J,, 
land whether, they were Maritine or not, for tht 
Building and furniſhing of Ships, which Tow: thillp.c 

14 By 
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ing, had then lately found cauſe to impoſe, and 
he Parliament exclaimed againſt it as an oppreſh- 

ao" : and one of their Members that had been Taxed 
pFÞvt 20 ſhillings (mark the Oppreſhon, a Pariia- 
ment-m4an of 5oolb. a year Land, Taxed at 20 
Wſhillings ) they were forced to bring ir 308 Trial 
"Fat Law, he refuſing payment, and he was caſt a- 
PMloain: When all the Judges of Weſtminſter were de- 
Imanded their Opinions concerning the legality of 
fit, of Twelve,that there are,it was judged Legal by 
« Ten ; for which though they were not puniſhed, yet 
"Whey were affrighted by the Parliament. 
y ; B. What did the Parliament mean when they 
""Feid exclaim againſt it as illegal ? Did they mean 


4 


f it was againſt Srarmre Law, or againft the Judg- 


ents of Lawyers given heretofore, which are 
"Ycommonly called Reporrs? or did they mean it was 
""Yegainſt Equiry,which I take to be the ſame with the 
Law of Nature ? 
"NF 4. ſt is ahard matter, or rather impoſſible to 
""Yknow what other Men mean , efpecially , if they 
ide craſty , but ſure 1 am Equity was not their 
FYGround for their pretence of Immunity from Con- 
Mtributing to the Xing, but at their own | mas. 
'"Yfor when they have laid the Burthen of defending 
lhe whole Kingdom, and Goveraing it upon any 
perſon whatſoever z there islittle Equity he ſhould 
ol pend on others for the means of performing it 
jor if he do, they are his Sovcraign, not he theirs, 
4 and as for the Common Law, contained in Reports, 
ht hey have no force but what the Kixg gives them, 
mr {euces it were unreaſonable thats « corrupt or 
4 | 773 = fooliſh 
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fooliſh Judge's unjuft Sentence ſhould by an 
time, how long ſoever, obtain the authority ani 
force of a Law, but amongſt the Stature Lan 
| there is one called Magza Charta, or The great 
Charter of the Liberties of Engliſh men, in whic 
there is one Article that no man ſhall be diftrained 
tbat is, have his Goods taken from him otherwt 
thanby the Law of the Land. 
8. Is not that a ſufficient ground for their pur. 

Pole ? 

A. No, that leaves us in the fame doubt whid 
you think it cleares, for, where was the Law of the 
Land then? Did they- mean another Magna Chart 

-that was made by ſome King more ancient yet 

No, that Statute was made not to exempt any m: 

from payments-to the Publick, but for fecuring « 

every man from-ſuch-asabuſed the King's Pow 
by ſurreptitious obtaining of the King's Warranty 
to the oppreſſing of thoſe agninft-whom he hat ſo 
any Suite in Law : but it was conducing to-th(j 
end of ſome rebellious Spirits in this Parliament? 
to thave it interpreted in the wrong. ſenſe, ani 
ſuitable enough to the underſtanding of the reft 6 
.or.moft part of them to-let it paſs. | 7 
B. You make the members of that-Parlsamn G 
very fimple men, and yet the People choſe | 
for the wiſeft of the Land. 
. A. If Craft be Wiſedom they were wiſe enough|* 
butWiſe as [ define it, is he that knows how to 
bring his duſineſs to paſs without the Aſſiſtance 0 & 
Knavery- and ignoble ſhifts, by the ſole firengtl]}** 
of his good contrivance, a Fool may win from 3 I 
Ll. 
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better Gameſter by the advantage of falſe Dice, 
and Packing of Cards. 
of} #- According to your definition there be few 
wiſe mcn -now adays, ſuch Wiſdom is a kind of 
Gallantry that ſew are bro ught up to; and moſt 
think-Folly, fine Cloaths, [great Feathers, Civility 
towards men that will-not ſwallow Injuries, and.In- 
jury towards them that will, is the preſent Gallan- 
tryz but when the Parliament afterwards having 
i 40 gotten the Power .into their hands levied money 
to their own uſe, What ſaid the People to that ? 

A. What elſe, but” that it was legal, and to 
de paid as being Impoſed by conſent of Parlia- 
went. 

B, I have heardoiren that they ovght to pay. 
2 ( : . | 

what was impoſed by conſent of Parliament to. the 
ule of the King, but to their own ule, never be- 
J fore; I fee by this it is cafier to gull the multi- 
tude than any one man amongſt them, for what 
None man that has his Natural Judgment depraved 
A dy accident, could be fo ealily coulened in a mat- 
ef} if that conceras his Purſe, had he got been paſ- 
I onately carried away by the reſt to change of 
| Government, or rather to a Liberty of every one to 
1 Govern himſclf, 
- A. Judge then what kind of men fuch a multi- 
{| tade'of Ignorant People: were like to ele&t for the 
; toll 299 $e/65, and Knights of Shires, 
<.. B. | can make no other Judgment, but that 
| they who were then cle&ed, were juſt ſuch as 
tad been elefted for former Parliaments, and ag 
are like to be cleted for Parliaments to come 
W237. D 2 fo 
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for the Common People have been, -and alwaydþr 
will be ignorant of their Duty to the Pablick, ag! 
never "meditating any thing, but their particularſſy 
Intereſt, in other things following their immediarghn 
Leaders, which are either- the Preachers , or thi 
moſt potent of the Gentlemen that dwell among} 
them as Coftithvn- Sonfdiers for the moſt part fol! 
tow-their Captains, if they Tike them ; If you think 
- the” late 'milerics have made them wiſer, that willþf 
quickly be forgot, and then we ſhall -be no wiſe 
than we were? | U 
A. Why -may-not Men be taught their Duty Þ- 
that js, the Science of Juſt and Unjuſlt, as divers « 
ther Sciences have bcen taught , from true Prinſſ#c 
Ciples 24nd Demonſtrations ? and 'much- more eaſil 
than afhy of thoſe Preachers and Democratical Gent 
could, Rebellion and Treaſon. + 
B.. But who cah teach what none have learned 
of if any Man hath been ſo ſingular as to havgh 
ſadicd the Science of Juſtice and Equity, how cafU 
he reach it faſely 'when'it is againfr 'the Intereſt 'ofen 
thoſc that ate it! poſſeſon of thePower to hurt hm 4 
A. The Rules of the Juſt and Unjuſt ſufficienth#h 
demonſtrated, and from Principles evident to thiff 
meaneft capacity have: not been wanting, and notſo 
withſtznding the vbfcurity of their Author; hayſſt 
fined not only in this, bur in forreigh Countries 
ro-men ofpgood Education, butthey #re few m nm 
tpet of the reſt of men , whereof many” canngvr 
read ; many thouph they can bave no feafure, as 


of them that have leafure, the grcareſt part 
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heir minds wholly imployed and taken up by their 
avhrivate buſineſſes or pleaſures : ſo that iris impoſi- 
_ ale that. the Multitude ſhould ever learn their Du- 
_ y but from the Pulpit,and upon Holydaysbut then, 
iar$nd from thence it is that they learned their Difobe- 
theience ; and therefore thelight of thar DoQrino has: 
noſiþeen hitherto covered and kept under ; hereby a 
folloud of Adve: {aries whichno private man's re- 
lin{Þuration can break through, without the Authority 
willbf the Univerſn:ier, but from the Univerſirres came 
ili! thoſe Prexcbers that taught the ©contrary:' - The 
Uiv-r{ities have ren to this Nation as the Wooden. 
ty $/Zorſe was tothe Tre) .ms ; 
s 4 B. Canyou tell me ahy, and when the Urirer/ 
rincs here firſt began ? 
ail 4. It ſeems, for the time, they began in tie 
'emReign of the Emperour Charl:s the Great , before 
which time 1 doubtnot dut there were many Gram- 
mar Schools for the Letine Tongae, which was the 
atural Language of the Roman Church, but for 
| niverſities, that is to lay, Schools for the Sc:- 
t offence in gcaeral, and eſpecially for D; viniry, it is 
umm tat the [nitirution of them was xecpmmen- 
ded by the Pope's Letter fo the Emperor Charle; 
a the Great, and recommended farther, by a Council 
held in his time, I think,at Chal. far Jaore, and-not 
k Jong after was ere&ted an Univerſity at Pariz, and 
- | e Cilledze called apr nd Colledge at Oxfortl, and 
Yo by degrees ſeveral B 1ps, Noblemen, ard Kich 
| gen, and lomeXKing s un aeens contribeting there- 
nto, the Utiuerfoje at laft obtained theiy- preſent 
bolendor.. Zo WW 
LF 3 B. But 


—— 


' To the Pope all Authority whatſoever, they ſhould 


B-But what was the Popes deſign in it ? 

A. What other deſign was he like to have, but 
what-you heard before ? the advance.ent of his 
own Authority in the Countries where the Un; . 
ver ſaies were ereted? There they learned to 
Dilpute for him, and with unintelligible DiſtinRi-J;, 
ons to blind mens Eyes, whilſt they enchroachedFic 
upon the Rights of Kings; and it was an: evident 
Arganent of that Deſign, that they fell 'in hand 
with the work ſo quickly ; for the firſt Rector off 


F 
(t 


_ the Umiverſity of Paris, as | have read ſome where, ſc. 


was Peter. Lombard, 'who firſt brought into then, 
the Learning called School! Divinity, and. was ſee; 
conded by Fehr Scot of Duns, who lived in, otY.;. 
near the ſame time, whom any Ingenious Reader 
.not knowing what was the deſign would judge to 
hayc been the moſt egregious Blockhead in thy 
world ? ſo obſcure and ſenſeleſs are their Wri- 
rings - And from theſe the School-men that ſuc; 
ceeded- learnt the trick of Impoſing what theyf .. 
{iſt upor their Readers, and declining the forceſ;. 
of true Reaſon by verbal Forks ; I mean diſtia;J 


_ ons that ſignifie nothing, but ſerve only to aftoniſh 


the multitude of ignorant men-: as for the under] g, 
Randing Readers they were ſo few, that theſe new 

ſublime Doors cared.not what they thought, ,þ 
theſe School men were to. make good all the j, 
Articles of Faith which the Pope from time to timep ,,, 


ſhould command to be believed : Amongſt which q 
there were very.many inconſiſtent with the Rights] © 


of Kings, and ather Civil Soveraigns, as aſſertins Ct 


declare 
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bur declare-to be neceffary in ordine” ad Spiritualia, 
ba (that isto lay) [order to Religion. 
""J From the Univerſities allo it was that Preachers 
” proceeded, and were poured out into City and 
Ws Country to terrify the Peopleinto an abſolute Obe- 
FIdience to the Pope's Canons and Commands, which 
ied for fear of wakening Kings and Princes too much, 
-MYtey durſt not yet call them Laws. 
nd From the Univgr ities it was that the Phyloſophy 
oh.f Ariſtotle was made an ingredientto Religion, as 
"I ferving for a Salve to a great many abſurd Articles 
o concerning the Nature of Chriſts Body, and the* - 
'©E State of Angels and Saints in Heaven: which Ar- 
= ticles they thought fit to have believ'd becauſe they 
cry bring fome of them profit,and others Reverence to 
s the Clergy, evento the meaneſt of them ; for when 
'*I they ſhall have made the People believe that the 
"] meaneft of them can make the Body of Chrift: Who 
©Fis there that will not' both ſhew them Reverence, 
"FF and be Liberal to them or to the Church,eſpecially* 
Py in the time of their ſickneſs, when they think they 
h make and bring to them their Saviour? _ 
"| 3B. But what advantage to them in theſe Impo-- 
""F tures was the Doftrine of Ariſforle ? 
"' 4. They have made moreuſeef his Obſcurity 
Of than his DoArine, for none of the Ancient Phy-- 
'F loſophers Writings are Comparable to thoſe of A- 
þ riftotle, for their aptneſs to puzzle and entangle - 
"I Men with words, and to breed Diſputation, which ' 
F muſt at laſt be ended in the Determination of the - 
7 Church of Rome. And in the DoQtrine of Ari- 
D 4 ſtotle : 


- 5s "The Piffory of the | 
Forte they. made uſe of many Points. As Firſt, thi a 
Do&rine of ſeparated Efſenſes. le 
B. What are ſeparated Efſſenles ? 
A. Separated Beings. 
B, Separated from what ? | 
A. From every thing that is. i 
B. I cannot underſtand the Being of any thing}i<** 
which I underſtand not to Be: But what can theyl”* 
wake of that. ef 
A. Very much in Oueſtions concerning ' the Na4® 
ture of God, and concerning the Eſtate of Mans"? 
Soul after Death, in Heaven, Hell, and Purgatory,I*? 
by which you and every Man knows how great wi 
Obedience, and how much money they gain fron the 
the Common People, whercas Ariſtctle holdeth i 
tte Soul of Man to be the firſt giver of Motion te 
tn! Body, and conſequently to it ſelf : they make of 
ule of that in the Doctrine of Free Will, what and? 
how they gain by that, 1 will not ſay. Te 
He hoideth forth, that there be many things that 
come to paſs in this V/orll, from no neceſſity of 
Caules, but meer Contingency, Caufalty and For- 
een? | 
8. Methinks in this they make God ſtand Idle, Þ&* 
and to be a mcer Sp«cRator in the Games of For- 
tune; for what God is the cauſe of muſt needs come 
- topals, And in my Opinion nothing elſe ; but be-, 
caule there muſt be ſome Ground for Juſtice of the. 
© Eternal Torment of che Damned ; perhaps it is 
- this, That Mens Wills and Propenſions are not 
'( they think ) io the hands ef God, but of =_ 
lyes 


r 
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elves. And in this alfo 1 ſec lomething conducing to. 
" He Authority of the Charch. Ye n0-, 
A. This is not muck, abr was Ariftot/e- of ſuch: 
redit with them, but that when his Opinion was 
42a oft theirs, they ' could fight him 4. whatiocver 
ſhe favs is impoſſible in Nature, they canprove well 
nafſcnough to be-poſſible from the Almighty Power jof 
heg#&0d, who can make Bodies 'to be in one and_the- 
ef ſame place,and one Body to be in many 'Plects - 
Ja fot the fametime ; if the Doftrine of Traniubſtan» 
angtiation requireit: though Ariſtotle deny it, I like 
ry,yoor the Delign of drawing Reiigion into an Art;. 
-aph whereas it ought to beaLaw. And though nor 
\njfÞfde ſame in all Coumries, yet incvery Country ho- 
ch fifputable ? nor! thar rhey reach. xtinpt. as). Arts 
toh9vght co be taught, by ſhewing firſt the cicaning} 
kefof their Terms, and then deriving from them the 
{192th they would have us believe. Nor'that: their 
"I Ferms arc for the moſt part unintelligible ; —_ 
ax (to make it lceem- rather want oz Learning in 
af Reader, than want of fair dealing im themlclves.; 
-. {they are for the moft part Lanecand Greek words: 
JInryed alittle the point rowardy whe Native Langua- 
» { ge5 of the feveral Gomnrics adirre.they, arc uicd, 
.. [But that which is mo{t intollerable 15, That all 
e | Clerks are forced to 'makeasat they believe them :: 
- {1f they'mezn ro hare! any Church Preferment, the: 
» | Keys whereaf are m the Popes! Hands; and thei 
:\| Common Peofle' wharfocver-chey believe of thoſe 
| fobtife 'Dofrines,'are never eſteemed better Sons 
- J of the Church for: their Learning, There is but: 
one way thereto Salvation, that is, Extraordina-- 
'D oe ry 


' 
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Ty Devotion and Liberality to. the Church:, ani 
readineſs for the Churches ſake, if it be requircd 
T0 fight againſt their Natural and Lawful Sove 
xeigns. 

B. I ſee what uſe they-make of Arifotles Logick 
, Phyſick, and 'Metaphyſicks :But 1 ſee rot yet to 
> This Bobiticks can ſerve their turn:.. 

A; Norl, It has (I think) done them no- Good 
#hough-it-hasdone us here much hurt by Accident; 
for men-prown - weary at laſt of the. Infolence of 
2he Prieſts, and examining the Truths of thoſe Do- 
, *trmmes that were put upon them, began: to. fearch 
2he ſenſe of theScriptures as they are in the Learn 
-od Languages; and conſequently Studying Greek 
and Latin, became acquainted with the Democra- 
weal-" Principles of Ar:/forle. and Cicero, and from 
the Rove of their. Eloquence., fell in Love witk 


- "their Politicks, and that more. and more, till it 


grew into the Rebellionwe now talk of , without 
'2a2p-ether-advantage to the Roman Church, but that 
it was awakening to.us , whom. ſince we broke out 
af their- Net in the time of Hexry 8; they: have con: 
tinually endeavoured to recover. ,. | | 
_  #: Whathavethey got by. teaching of.. Ar:ſfotly 

Ricks ? | | 
. Ac lt is ſome advantage to them , that neither 
[he Morals of Arsfeile, nor of any. other, have 

_ "done them-.any, harm, nor. us any $900. ; Their 
- - DoArine have- cauſed a great deal of. diſpute con 


cerning Vertue and Vice, but no- knowledge: of 
what they are, nor any method of attaining Ver: 
rur, nor of avoiding Vice. | 


The. 
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The end of Moral Philoſophy, is to teach Men 
of all ſorts their Duty, both to the Publick, and : 
to one another. They cſtimate Vertue partly by a : 
Mediocrity of the Paſſions of Men, and partly by - 
| that, that they are praiſed; whereas it isnot the much + 
Log or little praile that makes an Attion Vertuous,but 
"Ithe Cauſe; nor much or little blame that makes an 3 
Ation Vitious, but its being unconformable tothe - 
Laws, in ſuch men as are ſubjc@ to the Laws or- 
of ifs being unconformableto Equity or Charity in all 3 
J,.| Men whatſoever. ; 
"> B- It ſeems you make a difference between the - 
'_ | Ethicks. of Subjefts, aud the Ethicks. of Sove=-- 
reigns. | 

A. So'1 do: The Vertue of a Sbjett is compre-: 
| hended wholly in” obedience to the Laws of the* 
Commonwealth. To obey the Laws is Juſtice and-: 
Equity, which is the Lawof Nature; and conſe- 
quently'is Civil Law in'all Nations of the World; : 
and mothing is Injuſtice or Iniquity, otherwife'then + 
it is againſt the Law : likewile to obey the Lawiis + 
the Prudence of a Subjeft ; for without ſuch obe-- 
dience the'Cotnmonwealth- (which is every SwubjetZs-: 
Safety and ProteAion) cannot fubſift. Afd though: 
it be Prudence alſo'in private men,juſtly and mode-:- 
rately to- enrich themſelves; yet craftily* to with--- 
hold from the Publick; ordefraud it of fuch' part: 
of the Wealth as is by Law required, is no ſigg** 
of- Prudence, but of-wantof -knowledge of whatis + 
of{necefſary for their own defence. - ; 
- The Vertues: of- Soveraigns are ſuch as tend- 
| the maintenance .of Peace at Home, and to 


' Go. TYhe Billviy of the 
Reſfftance* of Forreign Enemies. Fortitude is a 
Royal Vertue, and though it be neceflary in ſuchFan 
private men as.ſhall be Souldicrs ; yet for otherfyc 
men the leſs they dare the better it is, both for thefſha 
Commonwealth, and for themſelves. Frugalityſha 
frhough perhaps you will think it ſtrange) .is alloſÞ;h; 
a Royal Vertue, for it increaſes the publick ſteck,we 
which cannot be too great for the Publick Ule, norfte! 
any man too ſparing of what he has intruſt torfal! 
the good of others. Eiberality allo is a Royalth 
Vertue, for the Commonwealth cannot be wellfwi 
&rv'd without \Extraordinary Diligence and Ser-Þ yl 
vice of Miniſters, and great Fidelity to their So-fſ i 
veraign, who - ought therctore to- be incouraped 
and: eſpecially thoſe that do him ſervice in the lis 
Wars. In ſumm, all Aftions or Habits are to be} p 
-efteemed Good or Evil, by their Cauſes and Uſe m 
fulncls in relerence to-the-Commonwealth, and notf R 
by their Med:ocrity, nor by their being Commen. 
- ded; for ſeveral men praiſe ſeveral Cuftomes, and 
hat which is vertue with one, is blamd by other 
and contrarily, what one calls Vice , another calls ki 
'Vertue as their preſent AﬀeRions led them. | 
_- B. Methinks you ſhould have placed among}. 
the Ver:ues, that which in my Opinion is the grea 
xt ofall Vertucs, Religion. 

A, So I have, though it ſeems you did not ob- 
&rve it : But whether do-we Diprets from the way 
wewerein > | | 
. B; Ithink you-have not Dzgrefſcd at all ; for 
IF ie-your purpoſe was to acquaint me with theſ \ 
 Shfloxy,, not fo much of thoſe Aftions that paRt inf j 


th 
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the time of the late Troubles, as of their Cauſes, 
Fand of the Counſe!s, and Artifices by which they 
were brought to pals. There be diycrs men that. 
bave written the Hiftory , out of whom [ might 
ityhave Learned wha t they did , and ſomewhat allo of 
the Contrivance : but I find little in them. of it. I 
would ask therefore, lince you were pleaſed to en- 
10rFter into this Diſcourſe at my requeſt ; be pleaſed 
'Otfalſo to inform me aſter my own method. And for 
yalthe danger of Confuſion that may ariſe from thar,[ 
el will take care to-bring yow back to the” place from: * 
Cr- whence | drew you : :or | wcll remember where it. 
20-F was. 
ca 4. Well then, to your Queſtion concerning Re- 
thef ligion, inasmuch as | told you, that Vertue iscom- 
prehended in obedience to the Laws of the Con- 
{&- monwealth, whereof Religion-is one, I have placed: 
10] Religion amongſt the Vertues. 
nfl B. Is Religion then the Law of a- Common-- 
nd wealth ? | 
ers. 4. There is no Nation in the World, whoſe Re-- 
als] Jigion is not citabl:ſhed , and receives not its Au- 
| thority from the. Laws of that Nation. It is tru&thate 
Sf the Law of God receives no obcdience from the 
elf Laws of Men: but becauſe men can never by their 
own Wiklom come to the knowledg of what God 
b-] hath ſpotcen and commanded to be obſerved. "nor 
ay be obliged to obey the Laws , whole Author. they 
| know not-: they ave 1H acquicike in\fome humane 
Authority or other : Sethat aſh vm, will be , 
Ky Whether a wan ought inwatter of Retigi6n, (chat 
inf 3s p6-fay )when there is queſtion of his Duty to God: - 
" and: 
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and the King, to rely- upon the Preaching of tha 
Fellow Subjeas, or of a ''Stranger, or-uponthg ,j 
Voice of the Law ? 
B. There is no great difficulty in that point, for 
- there. is none that Preach here, or any where elf hy 
at leaſt ought to Preach, but ſuch as have Auth 
.rity 1o-to do, from-him or them, that have the Sove: 
reign Power : So that if the King give us leave, you 
or | may as ſawfully-Preach as them that do, andlJ p 
believe we ſhould perform that Office a great dealſ,; 
1 : than.. they, .that preached us into- Rebel-J ,, 
1ON. 

A. The Cliurch Morals are in many points very * 
diffcrent from. theſe that I have here fet down farf jj 
the Dodtrine. of. Zerrue and Yice; and yer without p 
any conformity- with that of Ariſtotle, for in the 
Conrch of Rome, the principle Vertues are to obey {, 

their Do&trine, though it. be Treaſon, and that p 
is to be Religious, to be beneficial to the Clergy 
that is their: Piety and Liberality, and to believe f 
upon their -word, that which a man knows in his} ,1 
Conſcience to-be falſe, which is the Faith that the 
require: I could name a. great many more ſuc 
Points of their Morals, -but-that I know you know 
them already,. being. ſo well verſed in.the caſes 
of. Conſcience written by their Schook-men, -who 
meaſure the Goodneſs and Wickednelſs of all ARt- 
ons dy their Congruity with the Doftrine of the 
_ Roman Clergy. | 
/* B.But what is the Moral Phylopſophy of-the Pro- 
Teftant Clergy in England? 
* A: So much as. they ſhew of- it in A 
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M Converſation, is for the moſt part very good, and 
J of very good example, much better than their 


| Writings. 


B. lthappen many times that. men- live. honeſt- 


ly for fear, whoif. they had Power would live 


according to- their own Opinions; that is, if their 
Opinions be not right, Unrighteouſly. 

A. Do the Clergy in England pretend as. the 
Pope does, or as the Preſbyterians.do,. to have a. 
right from God immediately to Govern the King 
and his SbjeCts in all points of Religion and Man-. 
ners? if they do, you cannot doubt but that ifthey 
had Number and Strength (which they are never 
like to have) they would attempt . to attain that. 
Power, as the others have done. 

B.-] would begladto ſee a Syſtem of the pre- 
ſent morals written by ſome Divine of good Re- 
putation- and Learning, and: of the.late King's. 
party. 

A.. I think I can recommend unto you the beſt” 
that is. extant, and ſuch. a . one-.as except a few 
paſſages that I miſlike) is very well worth your 
reading: the Title of. it :is, The whole. Duty of 
Man, laid down ina plain and familiar way. And - 
yet I dare ſay, that if. the Perſbyterian Miniſters, 
even thoſe of them that were the moſt. diligent 
Preachers of the late Sedition., were to be tried by 
it they would go near to be found Not Guilty, 


He has divided the Daty of fer into three great 
Branches. His Duty to God, toHimſelf, and to 
his Neighbour. Inhis Duty to Ged he puts the ac» 
&nowledgment. of him in his. Eſence,and his Ateri» 

28 
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bates, and, in believing of his Word, his Artribunlhy, 
are Owmipotence, Omniſcicnce, "Infinitenels, Tuſtichen 
Truth, Mercy, and ail the reſt that are found iff” 
Scripture; Which of theie did not thoſe Seditio 
Preachers acknowledg equally with the beſt of 
Chriſtians? The Word of God are the Bookfhe 
of Holy Scripture received for Canonical in Enghay 
land- ith 
B. They received the word of God, but *tis achv1 
cording to their own Interpretation. nd 
A. According to ihote Interpretation was tle 
received by the Biſhops and the reſt of the LoyHy 
al party but their own ? He puts for anotheſh 
Duty Obedience and fubmiſhon ro God's Will 
Did any of them, nay, Jid any Man living , G&fl ; 
any An at any time, againſt God's 'Will: 2 e) 
B. By God's Will L fo pnote he means thereſhe 
his revealed Will (that is to ſay ) his Commandiſhes 
ments, which | am fure they did moſt horribl 
break, both by their Preaching and orherwile. 
A.  Aifor their Ativns there is no doubt bu T 
all Menare puilty enough (if God deal ſeverchſfvlj 
with them } to be damned :;'and for their Preactt 
mg they Will fay they thought ir agreablg tof'2 
God's revealed Will m the Scriptures , if *theyly 
ey hb fo, it was not Diſobedteqce but Errorgyde 
and how Cab any man prove they thought other bf 
28, Hpurify hat t de 
, riſy hath this great er0gative a 
vther'S; m6 it cannot” be kd Tc 
* * "A. Another Duty be fets down: is to Honoy 
vii his Houſe, that is. the Obwrch yy 
1005J- 
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Sefſions, in bis Day, in his Word and Sacra- 


FiO ents. 

| - , 

oun B. They perform this Duty (I think) as well as 
t offy other Miniſters, I mean the Loyal Party and 


She Presbyterians have always had an equal care to 
ave Gods Houſe free from profanation; to have 
Withes duly paid, to have the Sabbath day Kept - 
oly, the Word Preached, and the Lords Supper 
$"d Baptiſm ducly Adminiftred : But is' not the 
Tceping of the Feaſts and of the Faſts, one of ttole 
9 Puties that belonp to the honour of God, if it be, 
tie ſresbyterians fail in that ? 


y 4. Why fo, They kept ſome Holy Days, and 
Fey had Feaſts among themſelves, though not upoh 
T% le {ame Days that the Church Ordains, but when 
"Piey thought fit, as when it-pleaſed God to give 
Me King any notable Viory, and they govern'd 
Pemfelves in this point by the Holy Scriptures, as 
"Uliey pretend to bez and can prove they di& net 
-OFclicve (0. 

] | 

ty 'B. Let us paſs over all other Duties, and corge 
W that Duty which we owe to the King, and cons 
Yer whether the DeQtrine taught by theſe Divines 
Ephich adhered to the King be ſuch, in that point, 
Þ may juſtifie-the Presbyrerians that incited the 
FFtople to Rebellion ; for that's the thing you call 


Þ Queſtion. 
of 


f B. Con- 
SH. 
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A. Conccrningour Duty to our Rulers, he hai 
theſe' words, An obedience we muſt pay cithel 
Ative or Paſhve, the ARive in the Caſe of all lay} 
ful Commands, that is, whenever the Magiſtrai 
Commands ſomething which is not contrary to ſom” 
Command of God, we arc then bound to a@ accor 
ding to that Command of the Magiſtrate , to: df 
the thing he requires : but when-he cnjoyns ani 
thing contrary to what God hath Commanded 
are not then to pay him. this Ative obediF 
ence, we may, nay we muft refuſe thus to AA (ye 
here we muſt be very well affur'd that the thing . 
ſo contrary, and not pretend Conſcience for a Cloalf 
of tubbornneſs)we are in that Caſe to obey God na; 
ther. than. men; but even this is- a ſeaſon-for. thi 
Paffive obedience, we muſt pacine'y ſuffer. wha” 
he inflits-on us for ſuchrefulal, and not, to ſceur® 
our ſelves, riſe up againſt him. 


B, What is there in thisto give Colour to ti 
lateRebellion? 


A. They will fay they did it in obedience t 
God, inaſmuch as they did believe it. was accot: 
ding to the Scripture, out of which they will bring 
perhaps examples of David and his Adherents, that 
reſiſted King Saul, and of the Prophets afterwards 
that vehemently. from time to time Preacher 
againſt the Idolatrous Kings of 1/rael and Fudan 
Saul was their Lawfull King ; an? yet they 
paid him neither ARive nor Paſſhve obedicnce; fot i 


- they, did put themſelves into a . poſture of deſence 
* apainll 
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zinft. him, though David himſelf ſpared his 
. 1 Werſon,and fo did the Presbyterians put into their 
15 ommiſſion to their General, that they ſhould ſpare 

ie Kings: Perſon ;, beſides , you cannot doubt but 
Fat they who-in the Pulpit did animate the Feople 
atake Arms in defence of the then Parliament, al- 
" Fe@dged Scripture, that is the Wordof God for-it;if it 
te lawful then for SubjeQs to reift the Ring when 
"Se commands any thing againſt the Seripture, that 
contrary to the Command of God,and to beJudge 
(yell the.meaning of the Scripture it is impoſſible, that 
She Life of any King, or the Peace of any Chri- 
tian Kingdom can be long ſecure - It is this Do- 
Farine that divides a Kingdom within it ſelf, what- 
Flocver, the Men be Loyal or Rebels, that Write or 
haffifreach it publickly : And thus you ſee,that if thoſe 
Fleditious Miniſters -be tryed by this Doftrine they 
will come off well enou 4 


. B. Iſfce it, and wonder at People, that having 
never ſpoken with God Almighty, nor knowing one 
more than-another, what he hath ſaid, "when the 
Laws and the Preacher diſagree, ſhould ſo keenly 
follow the Miniſter, for the moſt part anignorant, 
oj 1302gh a, ready. tongu'd Scholar; rather than_the 

J Laws that were made by the King, with the conſent 
a 9f the Peers, and the Commons of the Land. 


I: 4. Let us examine his words alittle nearer; Firſt 
concerning paſſive Obedience ,, when a Thief hath 
d oken the Laws, and according to the Law, is 


therefore executed, can. any Man underſtand,. that 
this 


% 
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this ſuffering of his is an obedience to the Law? 
Every Law is a Command to do or to forbear; 
neither of theſe is fulfilled by ſuffering, [f any fuf. 
fering can be called obedience, it muſt be ſuch az 
is voluntary 3, for no involuntary Afton, can b: ,f 
counted a fubmiſſion to the Lav. - He that mcans | g; 
that his ſuffering ſhould be raken for obedience, Þ q 
mult not only not re{iſt, but alſo not fly, nor hide 
himfelf to avoid his puniſh:nent. And who is there | a, 
among them that dilcomics of paſſive obedience, [| 
when his life is in extream danger, that will velun- || 
rarily prefetit himfelf to the Officers of Juſtice, il { 
Do not we ſce that all M:n when they are Iced toffl c 
exccution,. are both bound and guarded, and would if 5 
break looſe if they couid and ger away ? Suchisff y 
their paſſive Obedience Chrift faith, rhe Scribet If x 
and Phariſees fate in Moſes Chair, all therefortÞl y 
what/oever they bid you obſerve, that obſerve and do, 
AMat. 2.3. which is a doing an attive Obedience, 
and yet the Szribes and Phariſces appear not by © 
the Scripture to have been ſuch Godly men;as never Þ} c 
to command any :hing againſt the. Revealed will of Þ © 
God. b 


c 


8. Muſt Tyrants alſo be obeyed incvery thing | 
attively,, or is there nothing. wherein- a Lawful 
Kings Commands may be dilobeyed, what if he 
ſhould. command me with 'my own. hands to Exe- 
cute my Father, in Caſc he ſhould be Condemned 
to Dye by the Law ? 


A. This is a Caſe that need not be put,. We 
R NEyer. 
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f; Gneyer have read nor heardof any King or Tyrant 
ſo inhumane as to command ir; if any did, we 
are to conſider, whether thar Command were one 
of his Laws, for by difobeying Kings, we mean 
diſebeying his Laws , thoſe his Laws that were 
>| made before they wcre applied to any particular 
le perſon for the King though as a Father of Chil- 
ef dren, and a Maſter of domeſtick Secrets, yet com- 
* || minds the people in general never but by a pre- 
- f| cedent Law, and as a Publick, not a Natural per- 


© 4 fon, andifſucha Command as you ſpeak of were 
of contrived into a general Law ( which never Was, 
dif nor-never will be) you were bound to obey it, 
$8 unleſs you depart the Kingdom after the publica- 
rl tion of the Law, and before the Condemnation of 
7} your Father. | 


2 B. Your Avthor ſa's farther in refuſing Afttive 

y Þ| obedience to the King that Commanded any thing 

tÞ contrary to Ged's Law, we muſt be very well 

2 | affured that the thing is fo contrary, I would fain 
know how is it poflible to be aſſured? 


gl A. I think you donot believe, that any of thoſe 
1} Reſuſers do immediately from God's own Mouth 
e | receive any Command-contrary to the Command 
- | of the King, who is God's Licutenant, not afly 
d | other way thanyou and 1 do, that is to fay, than 

by rhe Striptures , #nd becauſe Men de for the 
- | moſt part rather yraw the Scripture to theig 'orn 
e þ ſenſe, than follow the true ſeofe of the Scriprure, 
ktere % nv other” way to* know certainly / and im 
ay all 
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all cafes, what God Commands. or forbids us th 
do, but by the ſentence of him, or them, that 
are conſtituted by the King to determine the ſence 
of the Scriptures upon hearing of the particular 
Cale of Conſcience which is in queſtion - and 
they that are ſo conftituted are calily known in 


all - Chriſtian Commonwealths, whether they 'be] ? 


Biſhops, or Miniſters, or Aſſemblies, that Govern 
the Church under --him, or them that have the $0- 
veraign Power. 


B. Some doubts may be raiſed from this that 
you nowſay ; for if men be to learn their Duty 
from the ſentence which-other men ſhall give con 
certing the meaning of the Scriptures and not from 
their own Interpretation, | underſtand not to what 
end they were Tranſlated into Engliſh, and every 
man not only permitted, but alſo exhorted, to read 
them; for what could that produce but diverlity 
of Opinien, and conſequently (as man's nature is) 
| Deſpntation, breach of Coarity Dsſobedience, and. 
at laſt Febell;on ? Again (ince the Scriptures were 
allowed to be read in Engliſh, why were not the 
Tranſlations ſuch as might make all that's read un: 


derftood, even by mean Capacities ? Did not the , 


ews, ſuch as could read, underſtand their Lay 
in the Few:ſh Langnage as well as wefo our Sta- 
tute Laws in Engliſh? and as for ſuch places of 
the Scripture as had nothing of the Nature of 3 
Law, it was nothing to the duty of the Fews, 
whether they were underſtood or not, ſeeing no- 
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{Law ; The ſame” queſtion I may ask concerning 
war tbe New Teſtament, for 1 believe that thoſe Men 

to whom the Original Language was natural did 

KK underſtand fufhiciently what Commands and Coun- 

nd ſels were given them by our Saviour and his Apo- 

| fles,. and his icumediate Diſciples : Againhow will 

he | you anfwer that queſtion which was put by St.Peter 

| and-St.7ohn, A+.4. 19. when by . Ananiasthe High- 

: {| Prieff,and others of the Coancil-of Feruſalem they 

| were forbidden any more to teach jn the name of 

1 Feſws? whether is it right in the ſight of God to 
[a+ {-dearken to you more than unto-God ? 


Ji 4. The Caſcis not the ſame, Peter and John 
6 had ſeen and dayly converſed with our Saviour, and 
'F dy the Miracles he wrote did know he was God, 
ro | 30d conſequently knew certainly that their Diſobe- 
* dience to the High Prieſts preſent command was 
v0 jt. Canany A£nifter now fay that he bath im- 
kf mediately from God's own Mouth received a 
i | Command to diſobey the Kg, or know other- - 
1 wiſe than by the Scripture, that any Command of 
he fheKing that hath the form and nature ofa Law, is 
againſt the Law of God, which in divers places he 
diretly and evidently Commandeth to obey him 
in all things. The Text you cite doth not tell us 
, | that a Adomfter's Authority, rather than v Chri- 
Y fiian King's ſhall decide the queſtions that ariſe 
from the different Interpretations of the Scripture, 
And therefore, where the: Xing is head of the 
Curch, and by conſequence (ta omit that the 
Scripture it ſelf was not received but by the 
ty Authority 


SF . 
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Authority of Kings and States) chef Judge of thi 
Reftitude of all Interpretations of the Scriprure, 
obey the King's Laws and publick Editts is 

to diſobey,and obey Ged, a Mimefter ought nor tg 
think that his Skill in the Latere, Greek or He 
brew. Tonexes, if he have any gives him 'a privk 
ledge to impole-upon all his Fellow-ſubjets 

own ſenſe, or what-he pretends to be his ſenſe gffitu 
every obſcure place of Scripture, nor ought he, # 
often as he hath found fome fine interpretationf 
not before thought on. by ethers, to think he ha 

it by inſpiration as fine as he thinks it, is not falſe; 
and then all his Stuborneſs and Contumacy te 
wards the X»ng and his Laws is nothing but Pridgf 
of heart and Ambition or elle Impoſture, Ant 
whereas you think it needets, or perhaps hurtfy 

to have the Scripexres in Engliſh, 1am of another 
mind, There are {0 many places of Scripture caſil 

to be underſtood, that teack both true Faith and 
pood Morality, and that as fully as is neceflary to - 
Salvation, of which no Seducer is able ro diſpolth 
the-mind-of any ordmary Readers, that the Res" 
ding of them is fo profitable as not to be. forbidiF 
den without great Damage to them and the Com 
wenwealth ? F 


\B; Alt that is required 'both in- Fairh 8nd Man: 
nersfor ''Mar's. Salvation, is, 1 confeſs, ſer downit 
Scvipeure as plainly as can be, Children Obey you 

. Parearts in all things : Servants obey Maſher 

Let all ment be Jubzect to the Higher Powers, whethe 

ir be tht King, of theſe that are ſent by him: by no 
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God with all your Soul, and your Newghbagras your * 
- are words of the Scripture, which are well 

Menough underſtood ; but neither Children, nor 
tfthe greateſt part of Men do underſtand why it is 
their Duty ſa to do; they ſee not that the ſafety 
vidtlof the Commonwealth, and conſequently their own, 

Idepends upon the doing of it : Every man by Na- * 
fiture without Diſcipline does in all his Ations look - : 
\ #Iupon, as faras-he can ſee, the benefit that ſhall 
:ofiredound to himlelf by his Obedience, he Reads 
ralithat Coveronſneſs is the Root of all Evil, but he 
ſe Winks, and ſometimes finds it is- the Root of his 
toRE/ſate. Ando in other Caſes, the Scripture ſays 
id@pne thing, and they think another, weighing the 
\n(KCommoditics or Incommodities of this preſent 
fulſÞ.ice only, which are in their ſight, never putting 
neffinco the Scales the Good and Evil of the Life ts 
ilyKome, which they {ce not. 


1nd 
toll 4. All this is no more than happens where the 
oftÞcripture is ſealed up in Greek and Latine, and 
ex$he People taughtthe ſame things out of them by 
is reachers, but they that are of Condition and - 
owAge fit to examine the ſence of what they read, 
Fond that take a delight in ſearching out the- 
rounds of their Duty, certainly cannot chuſe 
anÞut by reading - of the Scriptures come to fucha 
nenſe of their Duty, as not only te obey the Lays 
onf8ncmlelves, but alſo to induce others to do the 
ys ame, for commonly .Men of Ape and quality arg 
Followed by their inferiour Neighbours that logk 
omqaore upon the example - of thoſe Mea whom 
| <0 they 


\ 


' 
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' they Reverence, and whom they are unwilling to 
- diſpleaſe' thenupon pracepts and Lays. 


ta 


*B.Thele men of the conditionand Age you ſpeak 
of are in my opinion the unfitteſt of all others to 
be truſted with the reading of the Scriptures ; 1 
know you mean fuch as have ſtudied the Greek, or 
| Latin, or both Tongues, and that are withal fuch 
as love knowledge, and conſequently take delight 
in finding out the meaning of the moſt hard Texts, 
Or in thinking they kave found it .in caſe it be new 
and not found out by others; theſe are therefore f 
they that pretermitting the eaſie places, that teachſ} *, 
them their Duty, fall to ſcanning only the Myſterys F 

of Religion , Such as are, how: it may. be madeſſ © 
-out with wit, that there” be three that bare Rule Fr 
inHeaven, and thoſe three but one, how the De- 
ity could be made fleſh, how that fleſh could bere 

ally preſent in many places at once; where's the 
place, -and what the Torments of Hell and othef ,. 
- Metaphyſical Do@rines ? whether the Will of Mat 
- ©. be free, or govern'd by the Will of God, whe 
ther Sanity comes by Inſpiration or Education 
by whom Chriſt now ſpeaks to us, whether by tr 

King, or by the Bible to every Man that reads i 
and interprets it to himſelf, or by a private'Spirit 
40 every private Man : Theſe and the like .point 
are the ſtudy of the curious and the cauſe of 

our late miichief; and the cauſe that makes ti} -- 

-plainer ſort of men whom the Scriptures had taug 
Þþcliefin Chriſt, love towards God, obedience tc 
wards the King, and ſobriety of Behaviour ; k 
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get it all, and place their Religion in the Diſpu- 
table Do&trines, of theſe your wile Men. 


YA. I do not think theſe men fit tointerpret the 
' Scriptures to the reſt, nor do I ſay that the reſt 


ought to take their interpretation for the word of 
Ty God. Whatloever is neceſſary for them to know 
he | more, does them no good; but in caſe any of 
'* theſe unneceſſary Dottrines ſhall be Authorized by 
the Laws of the XCzxg or other ſtate: I fay it is the 
duty of every Subject not to ſpeak againſt them in 
> almuch as *ris every Mans Duty to obey him, of 

them that have the Sovereign power, and the Wil- 
VF dom of all ſuch powers, to puniſh fuch as ſhall 
publiſh or teach their private Interpretations when 
they are contrary to the Law : andlikely te incline 
men to ſedition or diſputing againſt the Law. 


B. They muſt puniſh then the moſt of thoſe that 
I have had rheirbreeding in the Univerſities, forfech 
curious queſtions in Divinity are 1 ſt ſtarted.in the 
-| Univerſities ; and foarcall thoſe politick queſtions * 
J concerning the Rights, of Civit and*Eccleſiaftical 
. Government, and there they are fu: niſhed with at- 
gumentsfor liberty, out of the works of Ariſtotle, 
Pl:ta, Cicero, Seneca, an out of the 1Yiſtories of 
Rome and Greece for their diſputation againſt the 
{ neceſſary power of their Sovercigns; therefore 1 dil- 
4 = of any laſting peace; among our ſelves till the 
1 Onvecrſities, here ſhall bend and dire@ their ſtudies 
to the {etling of it.That is, to the Teaching of Abſo- 
lute obedience to the Laws of the King, and to. his 
| E 2 publick 
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publick Edits under the great Scal of England; 
for I make no doubt but that ſolid reaſon backt 


with the Authority of ſo many learned men, wilt 


- More prevail for the keeping of us in peace within 
our ſelves than any victory can do over the Rebells, 
 -but Tam afraid *tis unpoſſible to bring the Uni- 
verfities to ſuch a compliance with the Attions of 
Nate as is neceflary for the Buſineſs; 1eeing the 
Uneverſities have heretofore from time to time 
maintain'd the Authority of the Pope, contrary to 
all Laws, Divine, Civil, and Natural : againſt the 
Right of our K:ngs; why can they not as well when 
they have all manncr of Laws and Equity on their 
ſide, maintain the Rights of him that is both ſove- 
reign of the Kingdom and Hcad of the Church. 


B. Why then were they not in all points for the 
Kings power preſently after that King Henry the 8, 
was in Parliament declared Head of the Church, as 
much as they were before ſor the Authority of 
the Pope. 


A. Becauſe the Clergy in tho Univerſuies by 
whom all things there are Govern'd, and the Clergy 
without the Vniverſities as well Biſhops as inferiour 
Clerks did think that the pulling down of the Pope, 
was the ſetting up of them, (as to Englazd) in his 
place, and made no queſtion the greateſt part of 
them, but:that their ſpiritual powerdid depend not 


upon-the Authority of the King but of Chtiſt hitms 


ſelf derived-ro them by fucceſſiblelmpoſitionof hands 
from B:ſbop to B:p1p? notwithſtanding they knew 
enal 
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that this derivation paſſed through the hands of 
Pop's and Biſbops whoſe Authority they had caſt offs 
for though they were content that the Divine right 


UF which the Pope pretended to in England ſhould be 
" denied him, yet they thought it not ſo fit to beta- 
"3 Þ ken from the Conrch of England, whom: they now- 
” ſuppoled themſelves, to repreſent. 

* It ſeems they did not think it reaſonable, that > 


Womaa, or a Child, or Man, that could not con- 
OF true the Hebrew, Greek, or_ Latin Bible, nor know 


= or L:t:zz Nounz?s and Verbs, thould take upon him: 
it} to govern ſo many learned Dofors in matters of 
& | Religion; meaning matters of Divinity, for Religion 
has been for a long time, and is nov by moit people 
taken for the ſame thing wit h Divinity, to the great: 
advantage of the Clergy, 


1] 5B. Andelpecially now amongtt the Presbyteriarns; 
of for Lee few that are eſteemed by them very goad 
Cariſtians, beſides {uch as can repeat their Sermens 

and wranple for them about the Interpretation of 

Tf the Scripture,and fight for themalſo with their Bo- 
9 | dies or purſes when they ſhall be required to believe 
y in Chriſt is nothing with them, unleſs you believe 
"|| as they bid you, Charity is nothing with them un- 
BY tefs it be Charity and liberality to them, and par- 
of taking with them in fation. How we can have peace 
MY while this-is our Religion, I cannot tell, Herer La- 
if ters lethalis arnndo. The ſeditious Dofrine of the 
Pre soyterians hath been ſtuck ſo hard in the Peoples 
E 3. Heeds 


perhaps the declenſions and Conjugations of Greek, 
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heacs and memories, (I cannot ſay inte their hearts 
for they underſtood nothing in it, but that they-ma 
lawfully rebel) That I fear the Common- wealth wil 
never be cured. 


A. The 2 Great vertues that were fſeverally. in 
Henry the 7. Henry the 8. When they ſhall be 
Joyntly in one King, will eaſily cure it, that of 
Henry the 45. was without much noiſe of the people 
to fill his Coffers,that of Henry the 8. was an early 
{everity, but this without the former cannot be ex: 
ercilcd. 


B. This that you fay looks (methink) like an ad- 
vice to the King to let them alone til] he have got:- 
ten ready money enough to levy and maintain a 
tufficient Army, and then fall on them and de- 
Kroy them. | 


A. God forbid that fo horrible Unchriſlian and 
unhuman deſign ſhould ever enter into the Kings 
heart, I would have him have moncy enough, readi- 
ly to raife an Army able to {upprets any Rebellion, 
and to take from the Enemies all hope of ſuccels, 
that they may not dare to tronble him in the Re- 
formation of the Univerſities, but to put none to 
death, without the Actual committing ſuch crimes 
as are already made Capital by the Laws, the Core 
of Rebellion as you have ſeen by this, and read 


of other Rebellions, are the Univerſities, which | 


nevertheleſs are not to be caſt away, but to be -bet- 
' ter dilciplin'd,that is-to.-fay,that the Politicks there 
| - taught, 
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taught be-made to be (as true politicks ſhould be) 
bn) ſuch as are fitto make men know that it is their” 
uy duty to obey all Laws whatſoever that ſhall be by ' 
the Authority of the X4g enacted, till by the 
ſame Authority they ſhall be repeal'd, fuch as are 
Inf} fit to make Men underſtand that the Civil Laws are 
befÞ Gods Laws, as they that make them, and to make - 
off Men know that the people and the Church are one - 
ple thing,and have but one Head, the King ; and that - 
ly no Man has Title to Govern under him that has it 
xX-| notſrom him; that the King owes his Crown to - 
God only, and to no Man Eccleſ31/tick, or other,and * 
that the Religion they teach there, be a quiet wait- 
d-F ing for the coming again of our bleſſed Saviour,and 
M-F in the mean time a Reſolution to obey the Kings 
a Laws, which are alfo Gods Laws, to injure no man, 
cf to be incharity with all Men, to cheriſh the Poor 
and Sick, and.to live Soberly, and free- from fcan- 
dal, without mingling ovc Religion with points of 
df Natural Payloſophy;as freedom ofWill, Incorporeal * 
5s | ſubſtance; Everlaſting News, Ubiquities, Hypoſta- 
- Jes. Which the people underſtand not, nor will e- 
1, vcr care for, when the Univerſities ſhall be thus 
5, | diſciplined, there will come out of them from time 
- | to time,well Principled Preachers,and they that are . 


arts 


ill Principled, from time to time fall away. 


only one that can make our peace amongſt our 
ſelves conſtant - for if Men know not their Duty » 
what is there that can force them to- obey thie 
Laws ? an Army youl ſay; But what ſhall force the 

. E 4 Army 


0 
$ 
B. [think it a very good courſe, and perhaps the 
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Army, were not the Train'd Bands an Army? 
Were they not the Faniſariesthat not very long a- 
g0 flew Oſman in his own Palace at Conſtantinople! 
I am therefore of your opinion, both that Men 
may be brought to a love ef Obedience by Prea 
chers and Gentlemen that imbibe good Princi- 
ples intheir Youth at the Univerſities; and alfy 
that wenever ſhall have a lafting Peace,till tie Uni. 
veriities themſelves be in ſuch manner (as you have 
faid) reformed, and the Miniſters know they have 
no Authority but what the ſupream Civil Power 
gives them; anc the Nobility and Gentry know, 
thatthe Liberty of a State is not an Exemption 
fromthe Laws of their own Countrey, whether 
made by an Aﬀembly, or by a Monarchy, but an 
Exemption from the conſtraint and Inſolence of their 
Neighbours. 

And now | am ſatisfied in this Point, I will bring 
you back to the place from whence my Curioſity 
' Crew you to this long digreſſion ; We were upotd 
the point of Ship. money one of thoſe grievances, 
which the Parliament exclaimed againſt, as Tyran- 
ny and Arbitrary Government, thereby to fingle 
out (as you called it) the King from his Subjetts, 
and to make a party againſt him, when they ſhould 
need it : andnow you may proceed if it pleaſe 
© you, to ſuch other Artifices as they ulcd to the 
{ame purpoſe. 


A. I think it were better to give over here our 
difcourſe of this buſineſs,and refer it to ſome other 


- Day that you ſhall think fit. 


KR. Con- 
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B. Content that Day, I bclieve is not far off : 

A. You are welcome, yet if you had ſtayed 
Aenf fomewhat longer : my money would heve been fo. 
ez | Buch the better-provided for you. 


B. Nay ! I pray you give me now what yoa: 
have about you, for the reſt I am content to take - 
vel what time you picale. 


A. After the Parliament had made the People: 
b:lieve that the Extorting of Ship-money was un- 
lawful, and the people thereby inclind to think it 
Terannical ; inthe next place to increate titte dil-. 
af:ion to his 17ajeſty « they accuſed him of a pur- 
poic to introtuce, and Axthorize the Roman Religt- 
on in this Rinzdom - than which nothing was more 
hateful to the People, not becaute it was Erroneous + 
(which they had neither Learning nor Judgment c- 
q | noug? to examine} but becaufe they had been uſed - 
to hear it inveyed againſt, in the Sermons and dil-- 
courits of all the Preachers whom they truſted to, 
> {| andthis was indeed the moſt effetual cailumny' to 
\ | #lienate'the Peopies affections from him that could 
| | poſſibly be invented ; the colour they bad for this, 
» {ſtand iyas;, Fuſt, that there.was one Reſſeri Reſident, 
, {(atanda little before the time) from the ope with 
the Qycey, And one Mr. George Corfecretary to 
the-Cardinal Franciſco Barbareni, Nephew to Pope 
Urban the Eighth ſent over undertavour, and pro-- 
tection of the Qxcer ( as was conceived ) to draw- 
as many perfors of quality about the Court, as he- 
ſhould be Able, to reconcile themſelves to the - 

EI Church. 


8 Tye Diffory of the 

Charch of Rome, with what ſucceſs I cannot. tell; 
But it. is lixely he gained ſome, eſpecially of the 
weaker Sex, If I may fay they were gained by 
him, when not his Arguments but hope of 


vour from the Queen in all probability prevail. 
cd upon them. 


B. In ſuch a Conjunfure as that was, it had: 
perhaps been better they had not been ſent, th 


A. There was exception alſo taken at a Coveny Þ? 
of Fryers, Capucines in Summer. ſet Houſe ;, thoughl *? 
allowed by the Articles of Marriage; and it was C 
reported that the Feſnites allo were ſhortly afterſ t'l 
co be allowed a Covent in Clarkenwel, and in theff Þ 
mean time the Principal S:cretary Sir Francs wind-fj CC 
bank was accuſed for having by his Warrant ſet atÞ| th 
liberty ſome Engliſh Feſuirs that had'been taken andy B 
impriſoned for returning into Englazd, after BaJj tC 
niſhment contrary to the ſtatute, which had made} Þ 
it Capital, allo the retort of Engliſh Cztholicks to} t 
the Queens Chappel gave them Colour to blame they n 
Owen herielf, not only for that but alſo for all thef al 
favours that had been ſhown to the Cathelicks ; in-| t! 
jomuch that ſome of them did not flick to ſay opet 
ly that the Kizg was Governed by her. 


B. Strange Injuſtice ! The Queen was a Ct 
tholich by profeſſion, and therefore could not 
bur cndeavour to do the Catholicks all the good 
ihe could, ſhe had not elle been trucly that 
which 


ellY which. ſhe profeſſed to be, but it ſeems they meant 


Lady ( of what Se ſocver ) to leek Favour and 
| Benediction of that Coxreb whereof ſhe is a Meme». 
J ber. 
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to-force her to Hypocriſy, being Hypocrites them- - 
ſelves - Can any man think it acrime in a Devoutr. 


A. To give the Parliament another Colour for: 7 
their Accufation on foot for the 4 zng, as to intro--" 
ducing of Popery, there was a great Controverſy - 
b:twcen the Ep:ſcopal and Presbyterian Clergy about 
Free-will. Tine Diſpute began firſt in the Low- 
Countries, between Gomar and Armining, . in the * 
tme of King Fames, who foreteeing it might trou-:-: 
b'e the Church of England, did what he could to » 
compole the difference, an Aſſembly of Divines was + 
thereupon got together at Dort, to whictr allo -» 
King Fames lent a D:vine or two, but it came - * 
to. nothing, the queſtion was left undecided, and 
became a Subject to be diſputed of in the Univerſs : 
ties; here all the Presbyreriars were of the ſame 
mind with Gomar, but a very great-many others net 
and thoſe were called here Arminians, who becaule - 
the DoArine of Free-w:/{ had been exploded as Pa- - 
piſtical , and becaule the Presbyterians were farthe - 
eregter number, and already in favour with the 
People, they. were generally hated ; it was cafy - 
thercfore for the Parliament to make that Calumny 
paſs currently with the People ;' when. the Arch» - 
Biſhop of Canterbury, Dr. Laud, was for Arminius, + 
and had 2 litile. beiore,, by his Power Ec- 

- clelige 


Lo i 


$4 Tye Yifto:y of the 
_ clefiaſtical, forbidden all Mizifters to preach to the 
People of Predeft ination and when all Mineſter, 
that were gracious with him, and hoped for 
any Church-preferment fell, to Preaching and 


Writing for Free- wil to the uttermoſt ot. ther] 


Power, as a proof of their Abillity and Merit, 

"Beſides they gave out, ſome of them, that the 
” MArch-Biſhop was in heart a Papiſt, and in c-ie 
* he could effc& here a Tolleration of the Rom:an 
Religion to have a Cardinal's Hat, which was 
Rot only falſe, but alſo without any ground at all for 
a Suſpicion, 

B. It is a ftrange thing that Scholars obſcure 
men, that could receive no Charity, but from 
the flame of the State ſhould be ſuffered to 
bring their unneceſſary Diſputes, and together 
with them their quarrels out of the Unzwerſi- 
ties into the Commonwealth, and more ſtrange 
that the Srare ſhould engage in their Parties, 
and not rather put them both to filence: A 
State can conſtrain Obedience, but convince 
no Error, nor alter the Mind of them that 
believe they have the better reaſon ? Supprel- 
fion of Do&rines does but unite and exalpe- 
Tate, that is, increaſe both the malice and 
Power of them that have already believed 
them ; But what are the points they diſagree 
in ? Is there afty Controverly between Brſbop 
and Presbyterian Concerning the D:vinity of 
Humanity of Corift ? Do eitheir of them deny 
the Trinity, or any Article of the Creed ? Does 
ether Party Preach openly, or Write di- 


reQly 
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rectly againſt Z#/?rce, Charity, Sobriety, or 
any other Duty, neceſlary to Salvation, 
except only the Duty to the Xz2g, andnot 


that neither; but when they had a mind 


either ro Rule or Deltroy the ng? Lord. 
have mercy upoa us, Can no body be ſaved 
that underſtands not their Diſputations © 
or. is there more requiſite either of Faith 
or Honeſty for the Salvation of one Man. 
thananother 2 What needs ſo much Prea-- 
ching otFaith to us that are noHeathens, 8& 
that believe already all that Chriſt and his 
Apoftl:s have told us is neceſſary to Salva- 
tion, and more too ? Why 15 there {olutle 
Preaching of Z»/{zce? I have indeed heard 
Rrohteonſn'ſs often recommended to the 
People, but I have ſeldom heard the word 
Fuſtice 19 their Sermons :- nay, though in 
the Zatin and Greek Bible the word Fuſtice 


occur exceeding often, yet in the Zr2liſh. 


(though 1t be a word that every -man un-. 
der{tands (the word Rjzhteonſneſs) which: 
few underſtand to ſignifie the ſame, but 
take it rather for Righteouſp:ſ5 of Opinion, 
than of Action or Intention) is put in the 
place of it. 

A.I confeſs Iknow very few controverſies 
amongf Chriſtians of potnts neceſſary to 
Salvation 
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vation, they are the Queſtions of Autkority 
and Power. over the Church, or of Profit, .or 
Honour to Chx7ck-men that for the moſt part 
raiſe all the Controverſies : For, what man is 


he that will trouble khimaftlf, and fall out with 


his Neighbours for the ſaving of my Soul, or the 
[Soul of any other than himſelf ? When the Prezby. 
rerian Miniſters, and others, did ſo furiouſly 
Preach Seditzon, and animate men to Rebellion in 
thele late Wars. Who was th-re that-had not a 
Benefit, or having one, feared not to loole it, ctr 
tome other part of his Maintenance by the a'tetation 
of the Government, that did voluntarily, without 
any eye to reward, Preach {o carncſtly againſt Se. 
dition, As the other party Preached for it? I con- 
fels that for ought | have obſcrved in Hiſtory and 
other Writings of the Heathens, Greekand Latine, 
that thole Hearhens were not at all ſhort of vs in 
point of Vertue and Moral Duties, notwithſtand- 
ing that we have had much Preaching, and they 
none at all , | confeſs alfo that conhidering what 
harm might procecd from a Liberty that Men have 
upon every Sunday, .and- o tner, to Harangue all 
the People of a Nation at one time, whilſt the State 
is ignorant what they will ſay, and that there is no 
ſech thing permitted in all the World out of Cri- 
ftendom, nor therefore any Civil Wars about Rel:gr- 
07 ; Ihave thought much Preaching an inconvenicn- 
ce, nevertheleſs |. cannotthink that.Preaching to the 
People the points of their Duty both to God and 
Man can be too frequent, ſoit be done by Grave, 
Difcreet, ard. Antient men that are _ 
Dy 
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by the People, and not by light quibling young 
men whom no congregation 1s fo {imple as ro look 
to be taught by, (as being a thing contrary to Na- 
ture) or to pay them any Revetence, or to care 
what they ſay, except lome few that may be deligh- 
ted with their Jingling : | with with all my Heart 
there were enough of ſuch Dilcreet and Antient men 
as might ſuffice tor all the Parithes of England, and 
that they would undertake it ; but this is but a wiſh 
| leave it tothe wildom of the Stare, to do what it 
pleaſeth. 

B. What did they next ? 

A, Whereas the King had ſent Prifoners inta, 
Places remote from London three Perfons, that had 
been condemned for publiſhing {editious Do@rine, 
ſome in Writins, fome in publick Sermons; that 
Parliament {whether with his Majeſties conſent or 
no I have forgotten) cauled them to be releaſed, 
and to Return to Loxdon, meaning, I think, to 
try how the People would be pleaſed there- 
with, and by coulequence, how their endeavours 
to draw the Peoples Aﬀettions frum the King had 
already proſpered, when thele three came through 
Londox, it was a kind 0f Triumph, the People flock- 
ing together to behold tnem, and receiving them 
with ſuch Acclamations, and almoſt Adoration, as 
if they had been let down from Heaven : Infomuch 
that the Parliament wasnow ſufficiently afſured of a 
great & tumultuous Party whenſoever they ſhould 
have occalion.to uſe it, on conſicence whereof, they: 
proceeded to. their next Plot, which was to de- 
prive: 
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prive the King of ſuch Miniſters. as by their Coy. 
rage, Wiſdam and Authority they thought moſt z. 
ble to prevent, or- eppofe their further Defigns x. 
gainſt the Kizg: And firſt the Horſe of Common; 
reſolv'd to impeach the Earl «f Srofford;, Lond 
Lieutenant of /rcland of H:ch-T reaſon. 


B, What was that Earl of Srafford b*/ore he 
had that Place: And how had he oif.nded the Par. 
lament, or given them caule to think he would be; 
their Enemy? For I have heard, that in former 
Parituments, he had been as Carizanm Mary &5 ey 
other. 


A. His name was Sr. Th:mus wentwerth, a Gentle: 
man both jor birth and cſtate very contiderable in his 
own. Courtry, which was Tok ſaire; but more 
eonſicerable for his Judgment in t ePublick Aft. irs, 
not only of tat Country,but gencrally of the King- 
com, either a Eargeſs or ſome Borrough,or Rnight 
of the Shire : for his Principlos of Politicks, they} 
were the fame that were gencrally proceeded upen 
by all Men elfe, that are thought fir to be caoken 
for the Parlizment : which are commonly theſe, To 
faks for the Rule of  Tiſtice and the Government, the 
Fudgments ard Aits of former Parltaments, which art 
commonly called Precedents , ro Endedvonr ro keep the 
People from being Subject to Extra-Parliamentary 
Taxes of money ;, And from'being with Parliamentary 
Taxes too much oppreſſed; to preſerve to the People | 


their Liberty of Body from their Aryitrary Power 9 
F 
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he Kine out of Parliament ;, To ſeek Redreſs of Grie” 
, ances. | 

t 4 B. What Grievances ? 

* bY 4. The Gritvances were commenty ſuch as theſe; 
"She Kings too much Liberality to {ome Favourite : 
oiFrhe too much power of any Miniſter of State or 
Officer, the Miſem*anours of Judges Civil or Spi- 
ritual, but eſpecially all Unparliamentary railing of 
Money upon the Subje&ts. And commonly of late 
"Mill ſuch grievances be redrefſed, they refuſe, or at 
Beaſt make great difficulty to ſurniſh the King with 
oney necefſary for the moſt urgent occaſions of the 
ommonweahh. 

B. How then can a King dilcharge his Duty as 
e ought to-do ; or the Subject know which of his. 
laſters he is to Obey ? For here are manifeſtly two 
Powers, Which when they chance to differ, cannot 
doth be Obeyed. 

_ 4. *Tis true, but they have not often differed ſo 
nuch to the danger of the Commonwealth as they 
ave done in this Parliament of 1640. In all the 
Parliaments of the late King C5arles before the year 
143. my Lord of Srr.;fford did appear in oppolt- 
lonto the K ngs Demands, as much as any Man, 
ind was for that Cauſe very much eſteemed and 
ried up by the People 7s a good Patriot, and one 
hat covragiouſly ſtood upin defence of their Liber- 
es, and for the fame caule was fo much the more 
ated, when afterwards he endeavourcd to maintain 


pic Royal-and Juſt Authority of his Majeſty. 
B. How. 


y 
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B. How came he to.change his mind ſo much y JW 


it ſeems he did. Kei\ 
* 


C 


- 


A. After the Diſſolution -of that Parliame 
holden- in- the year 1627 and and 1628, the King 
finding no Money to be gotten from ParlizPvt 
ments, which he was not to buy with'the Bloo{F"' 
of ſuch Servants and Miniſters as he loved beſt,ah. er 
ſtained a long timefrom calling any more, and hat Þ& 
abſtained longer, if the R:bellion of the Scorch hal$f'a! 
not forced him to it. During that Parliament thyſ<0" 
King made Sir Themas Wentworth a Baron, recom|ot! 
mended to him for his great ability , which wajjMe 
generally taken notice of by the difſervice which 

- had done the King in former Parliaments, bu 
which might be uſeiul allo for him in the time of 
that came on, and not long after that he made hi 
of the Counſel, and again Lieutenant of 1relanghh,  - 
which place he diſcharged with- great ſatisfaQin hin 
and benefit to his Majefty, and continued in tha hac 
Office, till. by the Envy and Violence of the LorgI3 
and Commons of that unlacky Parliament of 1644"! 
he died, in which year he was made General of thi knc 
Kings Forces againſt the S:orch that then entred in 
to England,and the year before theEarl of Straffori 
The Pacification being made, and the Forces on bot 
ſides Disbanded, and the Parliament at We/#mnſi Tr 
now fi:ting- It was not long before the Houle 


4 


Commons -aecuſed him to the Houfe of Lords: 4 
High Treaſon. [ n 


B. There was no great probability of his beingſtic 
| | | ara 
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h a& Traitor to the King, .from whoſe favour he had re- 
eived his greatneſs, and from whole Proteftion he 
nas to expect his fafety : What was the Treaſon 
ey laid to his Charge ? 

A. Many Articles were Crawn up againſt him, 
ut the ſumm of them was contained in thele two, 
irſt, That he had traiterouſly endeavour'd to {ub- 
aþ vert the Fundamental Laws and Government of the 
hai Realm, and inſtead thereof to introduce an Ardi-- 
ha{ftrary and Tyrannical Government againſt Law. Se- 
thacondly, That he had laboured to ſubvert the Rights 
,mJof Parliaments, and the Antient courſe of Parlia- 
wmentary Proccedings. 


lh 3. Wasthis done by him without the knowledge 
dſo! the King ? 

N A. No, 

8 B. Why then if it were Treaſon did not the Ring - 
ſſpimfe!f call him in Queſtion by his Attorney? Whar 
uf92d the Houle of Commons to do without his Com- 
<Fmand to accuſe him to the Houſe of Lords? They 
of might have complain'd to the Kine, if he had not 
hegknown it before, I undcrſtand not this Law. 


n 
Aj 4. Norl. 

oy 2 Had this been by any former Statutes made 
Il Treaſon ? 

A Not that I ever heard of ; nor do I underſtand 
fat any thing can be Treaſon againſt the X:»g, that 
the King hearing 8 knowing does not think Treaſon: 
Bit it was a piece of thatParliaments Artifice to put 
gtie. word Traiterouſly to any Article exhiljeey 


agalne, 
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againſt a man whoſe life they meant to take 
way. 

B. Was there no. particular inſtance of at 
on or words out of which they argued, that end 
vour 0f his, to ſubvert the fundamental Laws of Parff<©' 
liament whercof they accuſed him. Ps 

A. Yes,they ſaid he gave the King Counſel to re$#1Þ 
duce the Parliament to their duty by the /ri#þ Ar}, * 
my, which not long before my Lord of Strafford'*7 
| himſelf had cauſed to belevied there for the K:agÞ10! 
ſervice; but it was never proved againſt him, thatif : 
he advifed the King to make uſe of it againſt the" 
Parliament, h 
* .B, What are thoſe Laws that are called fun-|Þ* 
damental ? for | undeiftand not how one Lamwff"*© 
can be more fundamental than another, except onh{ſ"s 
that Law of Nature that binds us all to obey hin Ica 
whoſoever he be, whom lawfully and for our owp'#* 
izfety we have promifed to obey, nor any other» 
fundamental Law to a Kin g, but Salwus Populi, They - 
ſafety and well being of his People. " I, 


n tt 


A. This Parliament in the uſe of theſe word!®| 
when they acculed an! Man never regarded the bg} 
nificstion of them, but the weight they had- to ag- 
fravate their. accuſation to the [gnorant multitude 
which think all faults heihous that are cxpreſt ine. 
nous terms - If they hate the Reaſon acculed a7! 
they did this Man not only for being of the Kay 
party,but allo for deferting the Partiainents party # % 
an Apoſtate. ot bk 


B. | pray. you alſo tcl me what they meant wo 


T 
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y Arbitrary Government , which they ſeemed ſo 
Much to hare : Is there any Governour of a People 
e.fnthe World thatis forced ro Govern them, or for- 
red ro make this and that Law whether he will or 
>! Ithink,or if any be that forces him, does cer- 

tainly make Laws and Govern Arv:trar:ly. 
&., 4. Thatis true, and the true meaning of che Par- 
-Ajiament was, that not the X:»g but they themſelves 
ſhould have the Arbitrary Government; not only 
pf England, but of Treland,and (as it appeared by 
he event) of Scotlaud alſo, 
B. How the King came by the Government of 
mſScotland and Ireland by defcent of his Anceſters, 
awKvery body can tel]; but if the Xing of England and 

ſhis Heirs ſhould chance (which God forbid) to fail, 
inf] cannc t imagine what Title the Parliament of Eng- 
,m41474 Can acquire theredy to either of thoſe Nati- 

0s. 

he A. Yet they ſay they have been conquered anti- 
en:Iy by the EngliſhSubjets Money. 

B. Like enough, and ſuitable to the reſt of their 
4 Impudence. 


1 4. Impudence in Democratical Aſemblies does 
je almoft all that is dor.e *Tis the Goddeſs of Rhetc- 
e47 and carries on proof with it for ought ordi- 
ary. Man will not from fo great boldnets of Aſ- 
74 firmation conclude, there is a great boldneſs of ai- 
5 firwation, conclude there is a great probability in 
- | fe” King affirmed vpn this accuſation ; 1C 
nh Was - brought to his Trial at Weſtminſter hall 
wi (cfore the Houle of Lords, and found guilty : 
and 
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and preſently after Ceclared a Traytcr by a Bull of 
Attainder, that is by Att of Parliament. 


B. It is a ſtrange thing that the Loras ſhould be 
induced uponlo light Grounds, to give a {entence, 
or give their afſent to a Bill ſo. prejudicial to ther 
{elves,and their poſterity. 

A. *Twas not well done, and yet (as it leems) 
not ignorantly, for there is a clauſe in the Bill,thatY® 
it ſhould not be taken tereafter for an example, that| bi 
is ror a prejudice in the like caſe hereafter. th 

B. That is worſe than the Bill it felf,anJ is a plain 
confeſſion that their ſentence was unjuſt, for what 
harm is therein the example of juſt ſentences: be 
lides if hereafter the like caſe ſhould happen the 
- -- AarIGs at all made weaker by ſuch a provi 
10h 
A. Indeed I believe that the Lords moſt of thenlſ "© 
were not willing to condemn him of Treaſon, they 
were awed to it by the clamour of the Common 
People that came to We/tminfer, crying out Fruſtice 
\  Fuſtice againſt the Earl of Str. -ford, the which wert 
cauſed to flock thither by ſome of the Houſe of Car ** 
mons that were well aſſured after the Triumphan 
Welcome of Prince, Burton, and Baſtwick,, ti 
pat the People into Tumulr upon any eccalion tne 
deſired, they were awed unto it partly allo, by th 
Houſe of Commons 1t {elf, whichjt it. deſired't fOu 
do a Lord had no more to do but to. Vote him 
Telinquent. | 


B. A Delinquent ! what's that? A Singer 
| -» 
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of bt not? Did they mean to undoe all Sinners : 

A.By Delinquent they meant only-a Man to whom 
hey would do all the hurt they could, but the Lords 
id not yet, I think, ſuſpe@rhey meant to Caſhier 
heir whole Houſe, 


B. It's a range thing the whole Houſe of Lords 
hould not perceive the ruine of the King's Power, 
or weakening of themſelves; for they could not 
think it, likely that the People ever meant to take 
the Soveraignty from the King to give it tothem 
who were fewcr in Number,andlels in Power than fo 
many Commoners, becauſe lets beloved by the Peo- + 
le. 
; A. But it ſeems not fo ſtrange-to-me for the 
Lords, for their perfonal abilities, as they were no 
Teſs, fo allo they were no more Skilful in the Pub- 
lick affairs than the X-ights and Burgeſſes, for there - 
is no reaſon to think that if one that is to day a 
Knight of the Shire in the Lower Houſe, be to mor- 
row made a Lord, and a Member of the H:gher 
Honſe, is therefore witer thanhe was before ; they 
are all of both Z7ouſes prudent and able Men 3s any 
inthe Land, in the baſinel(s of their private Eſtates, 
which requires nothing but Diligence and Natural 
Wit to Govern them, but for the Government ofa 
Commonwealth, neither Wit nor Prudence, nor Di- 
ligence is enough without infallible Rules, andthe 
F true Science of Equity and Juſtice. 


B. If this be true, it is impoſſible any Com- 
mouweaith in the World, whether Afonarchy , 
Ariſta= 


” o6 The Piſtozy of the 
Ariſtocracy , or Democreſie ſhould continue long 
without Change, or Sedition tending to change 


cither of the Government or of the Governours, 


A.'Tis true, nor have anyof the greateſt Common. 


( 
wealths in the World been fo long from Sedition, the 7 
Greeks bad it, firſt their petty Kiags and then by Se- ; 
dition came to be petty Commonwealths, and tha] , 
growing to be greater Commonwealths, by SeditionJ- | 
again became Aorarcbies, and all for want of rule} 


of F«ſtice for the Common People to take notice of 
which if the People had known in the beginning 
of eyery of theſe Seditions, the Ambitious perſons} { 
could never have had tite hope to ciſturb their Go: 
vernment afterit had been once ſettled, for Ambifſ 5 
tion can do little without hands, and few hands ith .. 
could have if the Common People were as dili-fl ;; 
gently inftrued in the true Principles of their Du-J] p, 
ty, as they are terrified and amazed by Preachers} 1, 
with ſruitlels and dangerous Do&rines concerning] ;, 
- the Nature of Man's will, and many other Philo-J y, 
| ſophical doints that tend not at all to the Salvationeſ] 1; 
the Soul in the World to come, nct to their caſcing ,- 
this life, but only to the Diſcretion towards the} ,, 
Clergy, of that Duty which they ought to performf] ;;, 
to the Ring. ye 


B. For ought lee all States the of Chriſtendom] ;c 
will be ſubject to thoſe fits of Rebellion as Jong asf} = 
the World laſteth. | = 


A. Like enough,. and yet the fault (89, 
| ave 


S 
ve 
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have ſaid) may be caſily mended by mending 
the Univerſities. 

B. How long had the Parlizment now ſate ? 

A. It began Novemb. 3-. 1640. My Lord cf 
$trafford was Impcached of Trezſox before the 
Lords , November 1 2. {cnt to the Tower , Nov. 
22, his Trial began March 2 2. and ended Aprit 
13- After his Trial he was voted guilty of 
High Treaſon in the Houſe of Commons, ard 
after that in the Houſe of Lords, May 6, andon 
the 12 of May bchcaded, 

B. Great expedition ! But could not the King 
for all that have ſaved him by a Pardon. 

A. The King had hcard all that paſſed at his 
Trial, and had declared he was unſatisfied con= 
ccrning the Juſtice of their S2atence, and (I 
think ) notwithttanding the danger of his own 
Perſon from the fury of the People, and that 
he was counſclicd to give way to his Execution, 
not only by fuch as Ee mott relicd on, but alſo 
by the. Earl of Sirafford himſelf, He would 
have pardoned him, if that could have prelcr- 
ved him from the Tumult raiſcd and countes 
nancced by the Paritament it felt, for the terrify= 
img of thoſe they thought might favour hjim,and 
yet the King himlſelt did 1otiick to confels af- 
terwards, that he had done amils in that he did 
net re{cuc him. | 

B. *Twas an Argument ofa gocd difpoſition 
In the King, but I ncvcr read that Lroutis Ce- 


far acxnowledgcd that he had atauir im aban= 
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doning Cicero to the fury of his Enemy Antoni. 
-- 2s, perhaps becauſe Cicero, having been of the 
contrary. Faction to his Father, had. done Au- 
gvuſtus no. ſervice.at all, out-of favour to him, 
but only out of enmity to Antonius, and of love 
. to the Senate, that.is indeed out of love to him- 
ſelf that ſwayed the Senate, as it is very likely 


the Earl of Strafford came over to the King's, 


party. for his own ends, having been fo much a 
. gainſt the King in former Parliaments. 

A. We cannot ſafely judge of Men's Inten- 
_ tions, but I have obſerved often, that ſuch as 
.Acck preferment by their Stubborneſs have 
; miſſed of their aimz and on the other ſide, that 
thoſe Princes, that with preferment are forced 
to buy the Obedience of their SubjcRs, are al- 
ready, or mult be ſoon after in a very 'weak 
condition, for in a Market where Honour is to 
.be bought with Stubborneſs, there will be 


2 great many as able to buy as my Lord Straf- 


ford was. 

B. You have read, that when Hercules fight- 
ing with the Hydra, had cut of anyone ot his 
many Heads, there till aroſe two other Head: 
in it's place, and yet at laſt be cut them ofl 
all, 

A. The Story is told falſe, for Herecwles 7 
firſt did not cut off thoſe Heads, but bqught 
them off; and afterwards when he ſaw that did 
him ng good, then he cut them-off. and got tht 
- Victory. Fe 
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B. What did they next. 

A. After the firſt Impeachment of the Eart 
of Strafford, the Houſe of Commons upon D& 
cember 18. accuſed the Arch Biſhop of Canter- 
bury alſo of High Treaſon, that is, of a deſign 
to introduce Arbitrary Government, &c, For 
which he was ( February 18.) ſent to the Tower, 
but his Trial and Execution were deferred a 
long time, till Fanrary 10. 1643. for the en+ 
tertainment of the Scots, that were come into 
England to aid the Parliament, 

B, Why did the Scots think there was 6 
much danger in the Arch-Biop of Canterbe- 
ry? he wasnot a man of War, nora Man able 
tv bring an Army into theFie!ld 3 but he was 
perhaps a very great Politician, 

A. Thatdid notappear by any remarkable 
events of his Counſels, Incver heard but he 
was a very honeſt man for his Morals, anda 
very zealous promoter of the Church Govern« 


1 ment by Biſhops, and that he dctired to have 


the Scrvice of God pcrtormed, and the Houſe 
of God adorncd as ſuitable as was poſhble, to 
the honour we ought to do to the'Divine Ma- 
jcſty. But to bring, as hedid, into the State 
his Formcr Controverſies, T mean his ſquab- 
lings in the Univerfity about Free-Will, anJ 
his ſtanding upon Punctilio's concerning the 
Service-Bcok-and itsRubricks, was not (in my 
opinion )) an Argument of this ſuftcicncy "in 
Aﬀairs of State. About the ſame time they 


paſſed an Act (which the King conſcnted 


'F 2 ts) 
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Ivy for a Tricnnial Parlian.ent, wherein was 
F.cacted, That aftcr the preſent Parliament, 
there ſhould be a Parliament call'd by the King 
within the ſpace of thrce years, and fo from 
thrce years to three years to meet at WVeitminſter 
upona ccrtain day namcd in the 4&, 

B. But what if the King did not call it; 
Arding it pcrhaps inconvenicnt or Hurtful to 
to the Satcty or- Peace of his Pcople, which 


God hath put into his Charges for I do not 


wc<ll con;prehend how any Sovcraign can well 
kecp a People in order when his nands are tied, 
cr when he hath any other Obligation upon 
kim, than the kenctit of thoſe he Govcrns 
Ar.d at this time, forany thing you told me; 
they acknowlcdged the King tor their Sove- 
1a'gn. 

A. 1 krow not , but ſuch was the 47; 
Ard it was farthcr Enadd, That if the Kin 
d:d t not by his own command, then the tal 


Charcclour or the Lord Keeper for the time | 
Leing ſhould ſend cut the Writs of - Summors:| 


Ard -it the Charcccllour refuſed , then the 
Ghcrifls of the {ſeveral Countics of themfelves 
at the next County Courts bctore the day (ct 
cown for the Parliaments niecting, ſhould proe 
cid to the Elcdion of the members for the 
{aid Parliament. 

B. Put what ifthe Shcriffs refuſed ? 

A. Ithink tizey were to be {ſworn to it, Eut 
for that acd other particulars I rcfcr ou tothe 
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B. To whom ſhould they be ſworn -whea 
there is no Parliament ? 

A. No doubt, but to the Kingz w iether there 
bea Parliament fitting or no. 

B. Then the K, may Relcaſe them of their 
Oath. 

A. Beſides, They obtaincd of the King the. 
putting dowa the St.zr Chamber, and the High. 


Commiſſion Courts, 


B, Belides, if the King upon the rctuſal, 
ſhould fall upon them in Anger , Who ſhall 
(the Parliament not ſitting) Protcct either tlic 
Chanccilor or the Sicrifts in their Diſub2- 
dience ? 

A. I pray you do not askme any Reaſon of 
fuch things, I underſtand no better than yon : 
I tell you only an Ad paſſed to that purpoſe 
and was Signed by the King in the middle. of 
February, a little b:fore the Arch Biſhop was 


\ ſent to the Tower, Beſides this Bill, the two 
{ Houſes of Parliament agrecd upon another ,, 


wherein it was enactcd, That the preſent Par- 
liament ſhould continue till both the Houſes 
did conſent to the Diſſolutioa of itz which 
Eill alſo the King Signed the fame day he Sign» 
ned the Warrant for the Exccut:ion of the Earl 
of Strafford. 

B, What a great Progreſs made the Parlia- 
m2nt towards the cnd of the moſt f{editious 
Members of both Houſes in ſo little time, They 
fate down in November, and now it was: May ; 
In this ſpace of timie , which is but. halt a' 
year 
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year, they won from the King the Adherance 
which was due to him from his People : they 
drove his faithfulleſt Servants from . him, 
beheaded the Earl of Strafford, Imprifoned 
the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury , obtain- 
cd a Tricnnial Parliament after their Own 
Diſlolution, and a continuance of their own 
{itting as long as they liſted; which laſt amounts 
cd to atotal cxtintion of the Kings right in 
calc that ſuch a grant wer? valid, which I think 
it is not, unle(s the Soveraignty it ſelf be in plain 
termes renounced 3 which it was not, but what 
money by wayof Subſidueor oth<rwiſc,did they 


grant the King in recompence of all theſe his 


hrge concetfions, - 
 ANone at all, but often promiſed they would 
zake him the moſt glorious King that ever was 
in England; which were words that paſſed well 
enough for wel meaning with the commonPeople, 
B. But the Parliament was contented now: 
for I cannot imagine what they ſhould deſire 


more from the King, than he had now granted |, 


them. 

A. Yes, they deſired the whole and abſolute 
Sovcraigaity, and to change the Monarchical gos 
vernment into anOligarchy, that is to ſay,to make 
the Parliament conhiliing of a few Lords, and as 
bout 400 Commoners, ablolute in the Soveraign- 
ty for the preſent, and ſhortly after to lay the 


houſe of Lords alide, for. this was the delign of | 


the Presbyterian Miniſters,who takiug themſelves 
to be, by Divinc right, the only Lawtul goverrs, 
| NCIS 
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ners of "the Church, endeavoured to bring, the - 
ſime-form of Government into the Civil $rzte, - 
and as the ſpiritnal Laws were to be made by 
their Synodr,: ſo-their Civil "Laws ſhould be 
made by the Houſe of Commons 3 who, as they, 
thought,wou!d no leſs be ruled by them after- 
wards, than formerly they-had- been : wheres 
in they were, deceived, and found themfelyts 
cut gone by their own-Diſciples,though not in 
malice-yet jn Wit. -. 

B. What followed after this. 

A. In” Azzuft,;* following: the King ſuppo= 
ſing he had now ſufficiently obliged the Parlia* 
ment; to proceed ns fartheragainſt him : took 


{2 jorrney into. Stefland; to ſitisfy his Subjects 


there, as he had-done here 3 pea 6 ge 


f to gain their good wills, that- in.caſe the 


Parliament here ſhould levy Armes againſt 
him 3 they ſhould not be aided by the Scots, 
wherein he alſo was deceived, for though they 
ſeemed ſatisfted with whathe did(whereof one : : 
thing was his giving way tothe Aboletion of” 


- Epiſcopzcy), yet afterwards they made a League 


with the Parliament, and for money (whtn 
the King began to have the better of the Parlia- 
ment) invad:d England, in the- Parliaments 
Quarrel; but this was a Year or two aſter, 

B. Before you go any farther, I deſire to 
know the ground and Original of that Right 
which cither the Houſe of Lords, or Houſe of 


| Commons, or both t6gether pretend to. 


A Itisaqueſtionotthings fo long paſtthat 
F 4 ,- they 


' 
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_ they are now forgotten 3 nor have we any 
thing to conjeAure by, but the Records of our 
own Nation : and ſome ſmall and obſcure frag- 
ments of Roman Hiſtories: And for the Re* 
cords;ſ{ccing they are of things only doneſome»+ 
times juſtly, ſometimes unjulily, you can ne- 
ver by them know what Right they had, but 
only what right they pretended. 

B. Howſocver let me know what-light we 


have in this matter from the Roman Hiſteries, 


A.It would betoo long,and an uſeleſs digre(- 


ſion tocite all the Antient Authors that ſpeak ' 


of the forms of thoſe Common-wealths, which 
were amongſtour firſt Anceſtors, the Saxons and 
other Germans, and of other Natitons 3' from 
whom we derive the Titles of Honour 3 now in 
uſe in England nor will it be poſſible to de- 
rivefrom them any Arguments of Right, but 


only examples of tat, which by the Ambition 
of Potent ſubjefis have been oftner unjuſt than os 


therwiſczand for thoſe Saxons or Angles,that in 
anticnt times by ſeveral Invaſions made them» 
{clves Maſters of this Nation,they were not in 


themſelves one Body of a Common-wealth , but 


only a League of Divers Petty- German Lords 
and States ſuch as was the Grecian Army in the 
Traj:n War, without other obligations, than 
that which proceeded from their own fear and 


weakneſs 3 nor were theſe Lords for the. 


molt part the Soveraigns at home in their 
own Country, but choſen by the People. for the 
Captains of the forces they brought with them; 


And. 
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And therefore it was not with oug-Equity,that 
when they had conquer'd any paKtof the Land, 
and made ſomeone of them King thereof, the 
reſt ſhould have greater Priviledges than the 
Common People and Souldiers.amongft whic's . 
Priviledges a man may caſily conjecture th#,s xg 
be one 3 That they ſhould be made aco gaint-- 
(d, and be of Council with him that "rath the 
Sqveraignty in matters of Goverr,ment, and 
hays the greateſt and moſt hono!;,xable Offices, 
both in Peace and War:But bec;uuſe there can be 
no Government where there js more than one 
Soveraign,it cannot be ir,terr*d that they had a 
Right to oppoſe the R\,ngs reſolutions by force, 
nor to enjoy thoſe Lionours and places: longer 
than they ſhould, continue good Subjz&s: And 
we find that *he Kings of England did upon 
every great occaſion call them together by the 
nathe of J/!{creet & Wile men of the Kingdom, 
and hezr their Councils and make them Jiidges 
of alt Cauſes, that during their Sitting were 


- kw ought before them. But as he ſummon'd 


them at. his own pleaſtire 3 ſohad healfo ever 
-at his pleaſure power to Diſſolve-them. The 
Normans alſo that Deſcended from the Germans 
as wedid,hadthe fame Cuſtoms in this particu- 
Jarz and by this means, this Priviledge have the 
, Lords: to-beot your Kings great Council, and. 
when they were aſſembled.,to be the highett of. 
-the Kings Court of Juſtice.continued (till after 


© the Couquelt to-this day. But though there be 
*amonglt the Loxds divers Names op. Titles of 


EF: 5:; Honour, 
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Honour, yet they have their Priviledge by the 
Only-name of Baron, a name receiv'd ffom the 
. antient Gaxls,amongft whom that name ſigni» 
hed the King's Man,or rathcr one of his great 
Men : By which it ſeems to me, that- though 
Trey gave him Counfel when he- requir'd-4f, 
. - Yet they had noright tomake War,upon him, 
if he dl not follow it. 
:B, -Wizn began firft the Houle: of Com-. 
. mons to be.yaxt of the King's great Council ? 
A. 1do.not4oubt but that before-the Con + 
quelt,lome Niſcrex Men, and known to-be fo. 
, by the King, were alledby ſpecial Writ to be. 
_ of the ſame Council, . though they were- not. 
Lords, But that-js nothing to the Houſe of. 
Commons:the Knights of Staxes,and Burgefles . 
were never called to Parliamens,for ought that.; 
I know, till the begining of. Edward the tirit, © 
or the Jatter end of the Reign of Hemy the 11, J * 
.immediately.after the misbeheavour otthe:Ba«. | © 
rons;and for ought any man knows, were called Þ 4 
on. purpoſe to weaken the Power of the Lords, Þ * 
which they had fo freſhly abuſed. Beforethe } " 
t:me of Henry the third , the Lords were De- {| © 
ſcended moſt of them-fromſuch as in the Inva«. | V 
ſions and Conqueſts of the Germans were Pecrs- 
and fellow-Kings, till one was made [King 6t.f | 
them all,and.thejrTepants. were heirSubjeds,;: 
as it is at-this day with the:-Lorxds of France.But: 
afterthe time of Hemythe third, the Kings bes 
gan-to make Lords in theplace of.them,whole.) 
Hue: fail'd.Titularly only. 3. withotit the!Land- 
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belonging to their Title 3 and by that means 
their Tenants being bound no longer to ſerve 
them in the Wars, they grew every day lels 
and le(s able to make a Party againſi the King, 
tho they continued ſtill tobe his Great Coun- 
cil:And as their power decreaſed,ſo the Power 
of the Hauſe of Commons increaſed; But I do 
not find that they were part of the Rings Coun- 
cilat all, nor judges over other-men, thoit 
cannot be aenicd but a King may ask their ad- - 
vice,as well as the advice of any other.But Ido 
not find that the end of their fammoning was 
to give advice 3 but only in caſe they had any 
Petitions forredre(s of Grievances, to be ready 
there with them whillt the King had his Great: 
Counci] about. him. +... | 

But neither they, nor the Lords, could pre- 
{cnt-to theKing-as a GreivancezThat-the King . 
took-upon him to make'the Laws, to chuſe his 
own Privy Council,to ftatſe Money and Souls 
diers, to defend :the Peace and Honcur of. the 
Kingdome, to mak Captains in his Army, to 
make Governours of his Caſtle whom he pleafa. 
&d 3 for. this had been tor tell the King; that it 
was one of their.Grievances.that he was King. 

. B, What did the Parliament do. whilk the 
King was'in Scotland 2 


"4. The King went in Auguf; after which the >= ; 


Parliament-September the.Sth.adjourn'd tillthe 


| 20th. of QJobey, -acd the King return'd about 
if the end of November following, in which. time 
the moſtScditious cf bo:ktHouſes, and which 


had 
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had Deſigned the Change of Goverrment.and 
to caſt off Monarchy ( but yet had not wit c- 
novgh to ſet up another Government in its 
place,and confequently left it to the Chance of 
War) made a Cabal amongſt themſelves, in 
which they projected how by ſeconding one 
another: to Govern the Houſe of Commons z 
and inventcd how to put the Kingdom by the 
Power of that Houſe into a Rebellion, which 
they then callcd a poſture of Defence againft 
ſuch Dangers frem abroad as they themſelves 
thould feign and publiſh. ' Beſides, whilſt the 
King wasin Scotland, the Iriſ' Papiſts got to- 
gcthera great Party,withan Intcntionto Maf-. 
facre the Proteſtants there, and had laid a De-. 
Negn for the ſeizing of Dublin Caſtle, Ofober the 
2oth.where the King's Officers of the Govern-. 
ment of the County made their Reſidence,and 
had effected it, had it not been Diſcovered the 
nipktbefore: The Manner of the Difcovery, 
2nd the Murders they committed in the Coun- 
try aftcrwards, Lneed not tell you , fince the 
whole ſtory of-itis-extant.. - 
_ B.I-wonder they did not expect & provide. 
for.a Rebcllion in Tretand.as ſoon as they began 
to quarre] with the King in England : For was. 
thereany body ſoignorant asnot to know that 
the Iriſh Papiltsdid long for a Change of Reli- 
gion there, as well as the Presbyterians in 
England ? Or that in general the Triſh Nation 
did hate the nam? of Subjection to England, or 
v 011d longer be quiet than they feared an Ar- 
my 
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my out of England to chaſtize them? What bet- 
ter time then, could they take for their Reb2]- 
lion than this, wherein they were encouraged, 
not only by our weakneſs cauſed by this Divi- 
lion between the King and his Parliament, but 
alſo by the Example of the Presbyterians,both 
of the Scotch and Engliſh Nation? But what did; 
the Parliament do upon this occaſion in the 
King'sabſence * 

A. Nothing 3 bnt' conſider what uſe they 
might rmake ot it to their own ends 3 partly by 
imputing it to the King's evil Counſellors,an4 
partly by occaſion thereof to demand of the 
King the Power of Pretting and Ordering of 
Souldiers, which Power whoſoever has, has 
alſo without doubt the whole -Soveralgnty. . 

B, When came the King back ?- 

A. He came back the 25th.of Navember,and 
was welcomed with: the Acclamations of the 
Common People , as-much as if he had been- 
the moſt belovel of the Kings before him, but 
found not a Reception by the Parliament an- 
fwerable to it : They preſently began. to pick: 
newQuarrcls againſt him out-of everything he 
Aid to them. December the 2d. the King called 

together both Houſes of Parliament, and then 


_ did only recommend unto them the raifing of 


Succours for Ireland. _. _ . Swea,'  l 
BR. What Quarrcl could- they pick: out'of” 
that ? | : 

A. None; but in order:thereto, as they may 
pretend, they had a Bill in:Agittation to-afſere 
| the. 
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the power of Leyying & Prefling Souldiers to 


the two Houſes of the Lords and Commons 3. 


which was as muchas to take from the King 
the Power of the Mz/ztia, which is in effe the 
whole Soveraign Powcrs for he that hath the 
Power of Levying, and Commanding of the 
Souldiers, hasall other Rights of Soveraignty 
which he ſhall pleaſe to claim: The King hear- 
ing of it, called the Houſes of Parliament to- 
gether again on December the 14th. and then 
preſſed again the bulineſs of Ireland, (as there | 
was need)for all this while the Iriſh were mur- 
dering the Engliſh in Ireland, and firengthen« 
ing themſelves againſt the Forces they expect- 
ed to come out of England) and withal told 
them, he took notice of the Bill in Agitation 
for Preſſing of Souldicrs;and that he was con- 
tent it ſhould paſs witha Salvo Fare both for” 
him and them, becauſe the prefent-time- was 
unreaſonable to diſpute it in. 

B. What was there unreaſonablein this ? 

4. Nothing 3 what's unrcaſonable'is one 
queſtion, what they quarrelled at is another : 
They quarrelled at this,that His Majeſty took 
notice of the Bill while it was in-debatc in the 
Houſe of Lords,before it was preſented tohim, 
in the Courſe of Parliament : And alfo that he 
fhewed himſelf diſpleaſed with thoſe that pro- 

' pounded the third Bjll; both which they de- 
clared to be againſt the Priviledges of .Parlia= 


- ” ment,and petitioned the King to give them re+: - 


paration againſtthoſe by whoſevil Council be *| 
| was 
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was induced to it , that-they- might receive 
condign puniſhment. .. 

B. This was crucFproceeding : Do-not the 
Kings of Exglaul uſe to fit in the Lords Houſe 
when they plcaſc? And was:not this Bill chen in 
debate in the Houſe of Lords >It is a ſtrange 
thing that a man ſhould b» lawfully in thecom- 
pany of men,where be muſt needs hear and ſec 
what they fay or do 3 and yet muſt not take 
notice ofit,ſo much as.to the ſame Company 3 
for -though the King. was not -preſent at the 
Debate it-ſelf; yer it was lawful tor any of the 
Lords to make him acquainted with it.Any one 
of the Houſe of Commons, thovgh not preſent 
at-a Propoſitiqn, os Debate, in the Houſe, ne- 
vertheleſs hearing of it from ſome ot his fellow = 
Members, may certainly, not only take notice 
oft, but a){ſo ſpeak to it in. the Houſc'of Com- 
mons: But to make. the King give up his 
Friends and Counſellors tothem to be put to 
Death, Baniſhment or Impriſoament, for their 
gaod will to him, was-ſuch:a Tyranny over a 
King,noKing everexerciled over any Subject, 
but in-cafcs of Freafon, .ar Murder, and ſel - 
dom then... 

A. Preſently hereupon grew a kind of War 
between the Peers of Parliament;and theſe of 
the Secretaries, and other able.Men that were 
with the King.For upon the'15th.of December . 
they-ſcat.co the King 2 papcr called a Remon- 
firance of the Sate ot#he Kingdom,and with it . 
a-Petition, : both which they cauſed tobe yr 
" liſke 
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Iiſhedzin the Remonſtrance they complained of 
certain miſchievous Deſigns of a Malignant 
Party, then before the beginning of the Parlia- 
ment,grown ripe,and did ſet forth what means 
had been vſed for the preventing of it by the 
Wiſdome of the Parliament 3 what Rubs they 
had found therein ; what courſe was fit to be 
taken for the reſtoring and cftabliſhing- the 
Antient Honour, Greatneſs and Safety of the 
Crown and Nation: And of thoſe Deſigns the 
Promoters and Actors where, they (aid, 

1, Jeſuits and Papiſts, 

2. The Biſhops,and part of the Clergy,that 
cheriſh Formality as a ſupport of their -own 
Ecclcfaaſtical Tyranny and Uſurpation. 

3+ Counſellors and Courtiers, that for pri- 
vate ends (they ſaid) had engaged themſelves 
to farther the Intereſts of ſome Forcin Princes, 

B. It may well be that ſome of the Biſhops, 
and alſo ſome of the Court may have,in purſuit 
of their private Intereſt, done ſomething in+ 
dilcreetly, and perhaps wickedly.z .therefore I 
pray. you to tell me particularly what their 
Crimes werezfor methinks the King ſhould not 


© have conniv*d at any thing againt his own. 
Supream Authority. 


' A... The Parliament were not, very keen a- 
eainſi them that were againſt the Kings. They , 


_ made nodoubt but all they did was by the 
King's Command, but accuſcd thereof the-Bis- 
Thops,Counſc]lors & Cotutiers,as being amore. 


rrannerly way of acculing the Kjog HUI 
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defaming him to his Subjects, For the truth 
is, the Charge they brought againſt them was 
ſo general.,as not to be called an Accuſation,but 
Railing. As firft , They ſaid, they nouriched 
Queſtions of Prerogatives and Libcrty between 
the King and his Pcople, to the end, that ſeem- 
ing much addicted to His Majeſties Service, 
they might get themſelves into places of great- 
clt Truſt and Power in the RKingdome. 

B. How could this be callPd an Atcuſation,in 
which there is r.o Fad for any Acculers to ap- 
ply their Proof to, or their Witneſſes ? For, 
granting that theſe Queſtions of Prerogative 
had been moved by them, who can prove that 
theirEnd was to gain to themſelves andFriends 
the Places of Truſt andPower in the Kingdom? 

A, A ſccond Accuſation was, that they en= 
deavour'd to' ſuppreſs the Purity and Power of 
Religion, 

B. That's Canting:It isnot in Mans power 
to ſuppreſs the Power of Religion. | 

A, They meant, that they ſuppreſt the Do- 
Ctrineof the Presbyterians 3 that is to ſay, the 
very Foundation of their Parliaments Trea- 
cherous Pretenfions. 

A third; That they cheriſhed Arminians,Pa- 
piſts, and Libertines(by which they meant the 
common Protcſtants that meddle not with Diſ- 
putes) to the end they might compoſe a body 
ht to Act according to-their Counſels and Reſo- 
lutions. | 

A fourth 3That they cndeavourcd to put the 
King 
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Ring-upon other courſes of raifing Money,than 
by the ordinary way ofParliaments.Judgewhe- 
ther theſe may be properly called Accuſations, 
or-not rather ſpighttal Reproaches of the. 
King's Government. 

B, Methinks this laſt was a very great fault ; 
tor- what good could there be in putting the 
King upon any.odd courſe of getting Money, . 
when theParliament was willing toſupply him 
as far as to the ſecurity of the Kingdome, or 
to the honour of the King ſhould be neceſſary? - 

A. But I told you befere they would” give 
him none,but with'a Condition he ſhould cut. off : 
the heads of whogn they. pleaſed, how faithfully . 
ſoever they had ſerv'd him; and if he would: . 
have ſacrificed all his Friends to- their Ambi- -.. 
tion, yet they would have-found' other excuſes: - 
to deny him Subfidjes, for they were reſolv'd to - 
take from him the Soycraign Power to them- 
ſelves, which they-would: never do without 
taking great-carethat he ſhould haveno Money 
at all. In the next place, they putinto'the Ke- 
monltrance as faults of them whoſe Council the 
King followed, All thoſe things which lince the 
beginning of .the King's Reign were by them 
miſ{-liked, whether faults or not, and whereof 
they were not able to judge for want-of know- 
ledge of- the Cauſes and Motives that induced 
the King to do them, and were known only to 
the Ring himſelf, and ſuch of his Privy-Coun- 

cil as he reveal=d them to. . 
B. But what werethoſe particular pretended 
faults? A. Fizlt, 
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A. Firſt, The Diflolution of his aft Parlia- 
ment at Oxford. 

Secondly,The Diflolution of his ſecond Par- 
liament, being in the ſecond year of his Reign. 

Thirdly, The Diffolution of his Parliament 
in the fourthryear of his Reign. 

Fourthly, The fruitleſs Expedition againſt 
Cales, ; 

Fifthly, The Peace made with Spain, where- 
by the Palatine's Cauſe was deſertcd and left 
to chargeable aud hopeleſs Treatics., 

Sixthly, The ſending of Commiſſions to 
raiſe Money byfway of Loan. 

Seventhly, Raiſing of Ship-money. 

Eightly, Enlargements of Forrcſts contrary 
to Magna-Charts. 

| Ninthly, The Deſignment of Engrofling all 
the Gun-powder into one hand, and keeping it 
in the Tower of Londen. 

Tenthly. A Delign to bring in theUſe of 
Braſs- Money. 

Eleventhly,The Fines, Impriſonments, Stig- 
matizings, Mutilations, Whippings, Pillorics, 
Gaggs,Confinements and Baniſhments,by Sen- 
tence in the Court of Star Chamber, 

Twelfthly, The Diſplacing of Judges. 

Thirtecnthly, The Illegal Acts of Council- 


Table, 


Fourthteenthly , The Arbitrary and Illegal 

Powerof the Earl-Marihal's Court, 
Fifteenthly, The Abuſcs in Chancery, Ex- 
chequer-Chamber, and of Wards, 
4 | Six- 
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Sixtcenthly, Theſelling of Titles of Ho- 
nour, of Judges and Serjeants Places, and o- 
ther Offices. 

Seventeenthly,The Inſolence of Bilhops;and 
other Clerks in Suſpenſions, Excommunicati- 
ons, and D:gradations of divers painful, and 
I. arned, and pious Miniſters, 

B. Were there any ſuch Miniſters Degrad- 
cd, Depraved, or Excommunicated ? 

A. 1 cannot tell : But I remember T have 
heard threatned divers pa:nful. unlcarned and 
{cditious Minilicrs, 

Eightcenthly, The Exceſs of Severity of the 
High Commiſſon-Court, 

Ninetecenthly,The Preaching beforc th:King 
2gainſt the property of the Subjc&.and for the. 
Prerogativeof the King above the Law.,and di- 
vers other petty Quarrels they had to the Goe 
vernmentz which though they were laid upon 
this FaRtion, yet they knew they would fall 
upon the King himſelf inthe Judgment of the 
People, to whom by Printing it was communi- 
cated, 

Again, After the Diſſolution of the Parlia- 
ment May the 5th, 1640.they find other faults; 
as the Diſſolution it (elf, the Impriſoning ſome 
Mcmbers of both Houſes; a forced Loan of 
Money attempted in London; the Continuance 
of the Convocation when the Parliament was 
erd:d; and the favour ſhewed to Papilts by Se- 
cretary Windehankand others. 

B. All this will go current with common 


pcopie | 
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pcople for Miſ-government and for faults of 
the King's, though ſome of them were Miſ- 
fortunes, and both the Miſ-fortunes and the 
Miſ government (if any were) were the faults 
of the Parliament, who by denying to give 
:im Money, did both fruſtrate his Attempts 
abroad, and put him upon thoſe cxtroardinary 
waics (which they call Illegal of railing Mo- 
ney at home, 

A. You ſee what a heap of Evils they have 
rxaiſcd to make a ſhew of ill Goverament to the 
Pcople,which they ſecond with an enumeration 
of the many ſervices they have done the King 
in overcoming a great many of them, though 
not 21], and in divers other things.and ſay,that 
though they had contracted a Dcbt to the Scots 
cf 22<C9l, and granted x Sublidics,anda Bill 
of Fole-m.cny worth f1ixSubſidies more, yet that 
God had fo blefled the Endeavours of thisPar- 
liament, that the Kingdom was a gainerby itz 
and then follows the Catalogue of thoſe good 
things they had done for the King &Kingdom:: 
For the Kingdem they had done ( they {aid ) 
theſe things 3 they had abclifhcd Ship-money, 
They had taken away Coat & Condutt- mony, 
and otker Military Charges, which they faid 
amountcd to little leſs than the Ship moncy 
That they ſuppreſt all Moropolics, which they 
reckoned above a Million yearly ſfav'd by the 
Subject 3 That they had quelPFd Living Griz- 
vances, meaning Evil Counſc lors 6: Actors by 
thc Death of ry Lord $174fford > by the fight 
Of 
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of the Chancellor Finch,and of SecretaryWinde« 
bank, by thelmpriſonment of the Arcli-Biſhop 
of Canterbury, and Judges 3 that they had pal a 
Bill for a Trieanial Parliament,and another for 
the Continuance of the preſent Parliament,till 
they ſhould think fit to Diſſolve themſelves. 

B. That is to ſay, for cver, it. they be ſuffer- 
ed, But the ſum of all thoſe things, which 
they had done for theKingdome, is, that they 
had Ikft it without Government, without 
- Strength, without Money, without Law, and 

without good Council, 

A. They reckoned ajſo putting down of the 
HighCommiſſion and the abating ofthe Power 
of the Council-Table, and of the Biſhops, and 
their Courtsz the caking away of unneceſſary 
Ceremonies in Religion; removing of Miniſters 
from their Livings, that were not of their 
FaQtion, and putting in ſuch as were, 

B. All this was but their own, and-not the 
Kingdomes bufineſs. 

A. The Good they had done the King was, 
firſt, (they-ſaid) the giving of 250001, a month 
for the Relief the Northern Counties. 

B. What necd of Relict had the Northern 
more than the reſt of the Counties of England ? 

F, Yes, In the Northern Counties were quar» 
tered the Scotch Army, which the Parliament 
call'd in to oppoſe the King, and conſequently 
their Quartcr was to be diſcharged, 

B, Trve, but by the Parliament that call'd 


thom ins 
A. But 
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A. But they ſay no. and that this Money was 


igiven the King, becauſe he is bound to-protect 


his Subjects. 

B, 'He is no farther bound to that, than they 
togive him Money wherewithal to ifs This 
is very. great Impudence, toraiſe.an Army a- 
gainſt the King,and with that Army to oppreſs 
their Fellow-ſubjects.and then require that the 
King (hould relieve them 3 that is to ſay, be at 
the Charge of Paying the'Army that was raiſ- 
cd to fight againſt him, 

B Nay farther,they. put to the Kings :ccompts 
the 3o0o00l..given to the Scots, without which 
they. would not have Invaded England; beſides 
many other things that I now remember not. 

B. I did not think there had been ſo great 
Impudence and Villany in Mankind. 

A. You have not obſerv'd the world long 
enough to ſee all that's ill : Such was their Re- 
monſirance. as I have told youz with it they 
ſent a Pitition containing three points. 

Firfl, That His Majetty would deprive the 
Biſhops of theirVotes inParliament,and remove 


| fuch Oppreſſions in Religion, Church,Govern- 


ment, and Diſcipline, as they had brought in. 

Secondly, That he would remove from his 
Council, all ſuch as thould promote the Peoples 
Grieyances, and Imploy in his great and pub- 


lick affairs fuch as the Parliament ſhould con- 


fide ins 
Thirdly, That he would not give.away the 


Lands Eſcheated to the Crown by the Rebelli= 
on in Ireland. B, Thi 
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B. This laſt point, methinks, was not wiſely 
put inat this time3 it ſhould have been refery'd 


till they had ſubdued the Rebels,againſt whom 


there were yet no Forces ſent over: 'Tis like 
{clling the Lions Skin, before they had kill'd 
him. But what anſwer was mede to the other 
two Propolitions ? 

* A. What anſwer ſhould be made but a De- 
nial ? 

About the ſame time thcKing himſelf Exh 
bitcd Articles againſt {ix perſons of the Farlia- 
ment, hve whercof were of the Houſe of Con: 
n:ons, and one of the Horie of Lords,acculing 
them of High Treaſon : and upon the fourth of 
fan. went himſelf torhe Houſe ct Commons 
co demand thoſe five of them 3 but private no- 
tice having been given by ſome Treacherous 
perſon about the King,they had abſented then.» 
{clves, and by that means frulixated His Ma- 
jeftics intention 3 and after he was gone, the 


Houſe making a hainous matter of it, and a- 


High Preach of their Priviledgcs, adjourned 
then-ſclves intoLondon,there to tit asa Gencral 
Committee, pretending they were not ſafe at 
Weſtminſter; for the King, when he went to the 
Touſe to demand thoſe perſons, had ſomewhat 
n:ore attendance with him-(but not otkerwiſe 
armcd than his ſervants uſcd to be) than he cr* 
dinsrily had,and wou!d not he pacihed(though 
the King did afterwards wave the profecution 
of theſe perſons) unleſs he would alſo diſcover 
to them thoſe that gave him Connicl to wy 
| | -- that 
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that 'manner to the Parliament-Houſe, to the 
end they might receive -condign -puniſh< 


ment, which was the Word they uſed inftea& 


of Cruelty.  -_- 1258 
B. This was a harſh Demand: Was it-not £+ 
nough that theKing ſhoulf forbear hisEnemics; 
but alſo that he mult betray his Friends?If they 
thus Tyrannize over the King before they 
have. gotten the Soveraign Fower into their. 
Hands, how will they Tyrannize over their Fel+ 
low-Subjects-when they have gotten it ? 

A. So as they did. 

B, How long liaid that Committee in 
London ? 

' A. Not above 2 or 3 Days, and then were - 
brought from London to the Parliament-Houſe 
by Water in great Triumph.guarded witha tu- 
multuous number of Armed Men,there to -fit in 
ſecurity in deſpite of the King,and make Tray 
terous Acts againſt Him, ſuch and as many as 


| they liſted, and under favour of theſe Tumults, 


to frighten away from the Houſe of Peers all 
fuch as were not of their own Faction 3 'for. at 
this time the Rabble was ſo inſolent,that fcarce 
anyof. the Biſhops durſt go to the Houſe for 
tear of Violence upon their Perſons: inſormch 
that Twelve of them «xcuſed themſtlves of 
Coming thither,and by way of Petition to the 
King remonſtrated that they were not permits 


<&d to go quietly to thePerformance of that Dus 


ty,and proteſting apainſt all Determinations as 
of none Effect, that ſhould paſsin the Houſe of 
9: G Lords 
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Lords during their forced Abſence, which the 
Houſe of Commons taking hold of, ſent up to 
the Peers,one of their Members to accuſe them 
of High Treaſon; whereuponTen of them were 
{ent to the Tower, after which time there was 
no more words of thr HighTreaſon, but there 
paſſed a Bill,” by which they were deprived of 
their Votes in Parliament: And to this Bill they 


got the Kings afſent, and in the beginning of | 


Sept. after they Voted the Biſhops ſhould have 
No more” to do in the Government of the 
- Church, but to this they had not the Kings Af 
ſent, the War being now begun. 

B, What made the Parliamenr foaverſe to 
Epiſcopacy, and eſpecially the Houſe of Lords, 
-whereof the Biſhops were Members:For I ſee no 


reaſon why they ſhould doitto gratifie a num- | 


ber of poor Pariſh Prieſts that were Presbyterj- 
ans, and that were never likcly to ſerve the 
Lords; but on the contrary, to do their beſt, 
to pull down their power, and ſubject them to 
their Synods and Claſſes. 

A. For the Lords, very few of them did 
perceive the intention of the Presbyterians 
and beſides that, they durſt not, I believe, op- 
poſe he Lower Houſe. 

B. But why were the Lower Houſe fo car» 
neſt againſt them ? 

A. Becauſe they meant to make uſe of their 
 Tenets and with pretended SanGtity,to make 
theKing and his Party odious to the People, 
dy whole help they were £0 ſet up —_ 
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and Depole the King, or to let him have the 
Title only fo long as he-ſhould Act. tor their 
purpoſes : But not only the Parliament, but in 
a-manner all the People of England, were their - 
encmies upon the account of their behayiour,as 
being (they ſaid) too imperious. This was al 
that was colourably laid to their charge 3 the 
main of the pulling them down was the Envy 
of the Presbyterians, that incenſed the People 
againſt them, and againſt Epilcopacy it ſelf, 

B. How would the Presbyterians have the 
Church to be govern'd ? 

A. By National and Provincial Synods, 

B. Is not this to make the National Afeme- 
bly an Arch-Biſhop,and the Provincial Afﬀems 
blies ſo many Biſhops ? 

A. Yess but evcry Miniltcr ſhall have the 
delight of ſharing the Governmcnt, and con- 
ſcquently of being able to be reveng'd on 


them that do not adniire their Learning, and 


help to fill their purſcs, and wan to their fer» 
vice then that do. 


B. *Tis a hard Caſe, that thexe ſhould be 


two Factions to trouble the Common-wealth 


. without any intereſt of their own, othcr than 


every particular man may have3 and that their 
quarrels ſhould be only about opinions, thatis,- 
about who has the moſt Learning, as if their 
Learning ought to be the Rule of Governing 


the whole world. What isit they are Learned 


in? js it Politicks and Rules of State ? I knaw 
it is called Divinity; but I hear almoſt nothing 
G 2 preacht 
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preacht but matter of Philoſophyz tor Religion 
in it (elf admits of no Controverlie: Tis a Law 
of the Kingdom.,and ought nor to be diſputed, 
T do not think they pretend to ſpeak with 
God,and know his will by any other way than 
-readitg the Scriptures, which we alfo do. 
A.Yes,ſome of them do,and give themſelves 
cut for Prophets, by extraordinary Infpiration; 
but the reſt pretend only (for their Advance- || | 
m<nt to Bencfices,and charge of Souls)a grea+ 
terskill in the Scriptures than other men have || ; 
by reaſon of their breeding in the Univerkities, F , 
[ 
[ 


| 


and knowlcdge there gotten of the Latine 
Tongue, 'and ſome alſo of the Greek and He- 
brew Tongues, wherein the Scripture was || {, 
written 3 beſides their knowledge of Natural | þ 
Philoſophy, which is there publickly taught. | 7 

B. As for the Latin, Greek and Hebrew, it Þ} t| 
was once(to the DetcEion of the Roman Fraud, &| +: 
and to the EjeCtion of the Roniiſh Power very || t 
profitable, or rather neceflary. But now thatis I} th 
done.and we have the Scripture in Engl:ſh,and Þ 16 
Preachivg in E ngliſh,I ſee no great need of La- þþ yy 
tin,Greek-and Hebrew: I ſhould think-my fell F 
beter qualihed by underſtanding well the Lan- f| wy 
zuapes of our Neighbours, French,Dutch,and F th 
Italian: I thinkit was never ſeen in the world © 
before the Power of Popes was ſetup, that Phi» _ 
loſophy was much condacing to Power1n'a f we 
Common=-wealth. | >. "Ib 

A. But Philoſophy,togtheer with Divinity, | 
kath very much conduced tothe Advancement 
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of the Profeſſors thereof,to places of-the grea - 
telt Auihority,nzxt tothe Authority ot Kings -: 
them{clves.,in molt of the Anticat Kingdoms - 
of the world, as is maniltelily to be {cenin the 
Hiſtory of thoſe times, 

B. Ipray-youcite me ſome of the Authors 
and places. 

A.Firlt, what were the Druids of old time in 
Britainy 2nd- France, what Authority theſchad 
you may (ce in Cefar,Strabo,and others;&eſper 
cially in Diodorus Siculus;the greatelt Antiquary 
perhaps that ever was, who ſpeaking ot the 
Druids( which he calls Sarovides in Fraxce,ſays 
thus; There b2 alſo amongſt them certainPhil+ 
ſophers and Theologians that are excecding!y 
honored, whom they alſo uſe as Prophets. Theſe 
menby their skill in Augury,& Inſpection into 
the Bowels of Beaſts ſacrificed, torctell what js 
tocome, and have the multitude in obedience 
to them.and a littleafter.It is a culto;m amongſt 
them,that no man may ſacrifice without a Phi» 


 Iofopher,becauſe (ſay they) men ought notto 


preſent their Thanks to the Gods. but by them, 
that know the. Divine Nature, and are as.it. 
were of the ſame Language with them; and- 
that all good things oyght by ſuch as theſe 
tO be prayed for. | 
B, I can- hardly believe that thoſe Druids 
were veryskilful either in Natural Philoſo- 

phy or Moral. 
A. Norl; for ticy hzld and taught the 
Tranſmigration. of ſouls from one body toano, 
Gi3 ther, 
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ther, as did Pythageras, which Opinion, whe- 
ther they took from him, or he from them, 
I cannot tell. What were the Magi in Perſi 
but Philoſophers and Aſtrologers? you know 
how they came to find our Saviour by the 
Condud of a Star, either from Perfi2 it (elf, 
or from ſome Country more Eaſtward than 
Fudes: were not theſe in great Authority in 
their Country? And are they not in moſt 
part of Chriſtendom, thought to have been 
Kings? Xgypt hath been thought by many 
the moſt antient Kingdom and Nation of the 
world, and their Pricks had the greateſt pow- 
er in Civil Affairs that any Subject ever had in 
any Nation, And what were they but Phi- 
loſophers and Divines ? Concerning whom 
the ſame Diodorns Siculus faies thus z The 
whole Country of Egypt being divided irto 
three parts, the Body of the Prieſts have One 
as being of moſt credit with the people, both 
for their Devotion towards the Gods, and al- 
fo for their Underſtanding gotten by Educa- 
tion, and preſently after : for gincraty thoſe 
men in the greateſt Afﬀairs of all che King's 
Counſellors, partly Executing, and partly in- 
forming and Adviling 3 foretelling him alſo 
(by their skill in Aſtrology and Art in the In- 
ſpc&ion of Sacrihces) the things that are to, 
comes and reading to him out of their Holy 


Books ſuch of the Actions there recorded, as 
are profitable for him toknow, *Tis not there 


as in Greece, one man, or one woman that has 


the 
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the Prieſthood, but they are many that attend 
the Honours and Sacrifices of the Gods, and 
leave the ſame Imployment to their- poſterity, 
which next to the King have the greateſt Pow - 
er and-Authority : concerning the Judicature a= 
mong(t the Zgyptians, he faith thus from out 
of the moſt eminent Cities, Heeropolis, T beves 
and M:mphis, they choſe Judges, which are a 
Counſel not inferiour to that of Areopagurs in 
Athens,or that of the Senate. in Lacedemon; when 
they are met,being in number thirty,they chuſe 
one trom-among themſelves to be Chict Juſtice 
and the City whereof he is, ſendeth another in 
his place : This Chief Juſtice wore about his 

neck, hung in a gold Chain, a Jewel of pre- 

cious Stonesz the name of which Jewel was 
Truth, which when the Chict Juſtice had put 
on, then began the pleading,&ec.And whea the 
Judge had agreed on the Sentence, then did: 
the Chicf Juſtice put this Jewel of Truth'toone 
of the Pleas. You ſee now what power was ac- 
quir'd in Civil matters. by the Conjuncture of 
Philoſophy and Divinity : Let us come now to 
the Common-wealth of the Fews; was not the 
Prieſthood ina Family (namely the Levites) as 
well as the Priefthood of Agypt? Did not the 
HighPrieſt give Judgmentby the Breaſiplate of 
Urim and Thummim? Look upon the Kingdom 
of Aſſyria, and the Philoſophers and Chaldeans, 
had not they Lands & Cities belonging to their 
Family,cven in Abraham's time,whodwelt(you 
know)in Ur of the Chzldeans; of the(e the ſame 
G 4 | Author 


7 
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Author fays thas; The Chaldeans are a Set in 
Politicks, like to that of the Z£g yti2n Prie fs; for 
being ordatned' for the ſervice of the gods, they 
{pend the whole timeof their life in' Philoſo» 
phy,being of exceeding great reputation in A- 
ftrology,and pretending much alſo to Prophe« 
cy;forctelling things to come by Purifications 
and Sacrificeszand to find out by certain Incan- 
tations the preventing of harm,and the bring « 
ing to paſs of good, They have alſoskil in Augs 
ur y,and ih the Interpretation of Dreams and 
woendersnor are they unskilful in the Art of 
Foretelling by the Inwards of Feaſts ſacrificed, 
and have their Learning not of the Greeks for 
the Philoſophy of the Chaldeans goes to their 
Family by Tradition, and: the Son receives it 
from his Father-From Aſſyris let us paſ$-into 
India,and fee what efteem the Philoſophers had 
there:The whole Multitude (fays Di odors) of 
the Indians,is divided into ſeven parts,whereof 
the firft is the Body of the Philoſophers, for 
number the leaft,but tor eminency the hir(t; for 
they are free from Taxes 3 and as they are not 


Maſters of others, fo are no others Maſters of } 


them.By private Men they are called to thz Sa- 
crifices,and to the carc of Purials of the Dead.as 
being thought molt belovel of the gods, and 
Skilful in the Doctrine concerning Hellzand for 
this Imployment receive Gifts and Honours 
very confiderable. They are alfo of great-Uſe 
*. tothe People of India for being taken at the be- 
©, ginning ofthe year,in the great CY 
Ty go OIC=. 
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foretel them of great Drouths,great Rains,alſo 
of Winds and of Sickneſſes, and of whatſoever - 
is profitable for them to know b-forchand, 
The ſame Author concerning the Lawsof the _ 
Zthiopiansſlaith thus, The Laws of the Athi« 
opians {ſeem very different from thoſe of other - 
Nations3 and etpecially about the Election of 
their Kings :- far the Preilts propound foe of 
the Chiet Men among.them named. in a Cata» 
loguc:zand when the God( which according to a 
certain Cultom is carricd about to Fealtings _ 
does accept of kim, the Multitude Elect ior 
their King,and preſently adore and hongr him, 
25a God,put intoxthe Government by Diving 
Proviience. The King being choſen;he has the 
manner of his Life limited to him by the Laws, 
and does all other things according to the Cu- 
fom of che Country,neither rewarding nor pt * - 
niſhing any man ocherwiſe than from the b:- 
ginning is eſtablitht, among them by Lawnor 
uſe they to-put any man to death,though he bz 
condemn'd fo it, but to {end ſome Othecer to 
him with a Toxen of Death,who ſecing theTa- - 


| ken, poes preſently to his own houſe,and kills 


himſelf preſently after. But the ftrangeſt thing - 

otall is that -which-+they do concerning the . 
zath ot their Kings,'or te Priclis that hiveis: - 

Meroe, and ſpend their time about the worſhip 


and honour of the gods, and aze in.greatelt Au=.-- 


thoricy 3: when they havea mind t9 it, ſend a 
Mefſenger to the King:to bid Em dy, tor thac 
the gors h2ve given fuctrordery agd that.th: 

| G5. _ 
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Commandr ents of the Immortals are not by a- 


ny means to be neglected by thoſe that are by 


nature Mortal,uſing alſo other ſpeeches to him, 
with men of ſimple Judgement, that have not 
reaſon enorghto difpute againſt thoſe unne. 
ceſſary Commands,as being educated under an 
old and indelible Cuſtom, are content to admit 
oftherefore in former times the Kings did obey 
the Pricks.not as maſtered by force and Arms, 
but as having their reafon maſtered by ſuperſii- 
tion.But in the time of Prolomy the ſecond, Er - 
gamenes,Ring of the Athiopians, having had his 
Breeding in Philoſophy after the manner of the 
Greeks, being the firſt that durſt difpute their 
power,took heart as befitted a Kingicame with 
ftouldicrs to a place called Abaton, where was 
then the golden Temple of the Ethiopians ; 
killed all the Prieſts,aboliſhed the Cuſtom,and 
xeified-the Kingdom according to his will, 
B. Though they that-were kilPd were moſt 
damnable Impoſtures,yet the Act was cruel, 
A; Tt was ſozBut were not-the Prieſts cruel 
to:cauſe their Kings,whom a little before they 
adored as Gods.to make away themſeves?-The 
King KkilPd them tor the fafety.of his perſon 
they. him out ot Ambition; or love of Change: 
TheKing?s Atmay becoloured with the good 
of his People 5 the Pricfts. had:no pretence a» 
gainſt their Kings, who were certainly very 
godly, or elſe would ncvcr have obeyed the 
command of the Priclisby a Mefſcnger unarm» 
ed to kill rhemſeves, Ous late King, the beſt 
| King 
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King perhaps that ever was ( you know) was 


| murdered, having been firſt perſecuted by War 


at the Incitement of Presbyterian Miniſters, 
who are therefore guilty of the death of all 
that fell in that War, which were, I believe, 
in England, Scotland, and Ireland near one hun- 
dred thouſand perſons. Had it not been much 
better, that thoſe ſeditious Miniſters, which 
were not perhaps a thouſand, had been all 
kild before that they had preached ? It had 
been (I confeſs Ja great Maſſacre 3 but the kil- 
ling of a hundred thouſand is a greater. 

B, Iam glad the Biſhops were dut at this ' 
bukineſ(s 3 as ambitious as ſome ſay they are, it 
did not appear in.that buſineſs 3 for they were 
Enemies to them that were in it. 

A. But Tintend not” by theſe Quotations 
to commend cither the Divinity, or the Phis 
lolophy of thoſe Heathen People, but to 
ſhew only what the Reputation of thoſe Scien* 
ces can effe& among the People : For their 
Divinity was nothing but Idolatry, and. their 
Philoſophy (excepting the knowledgeof the 
MApyptian Prieſts, and trom them - the Chal- - 
deans had gotten by long, Obſervation and : 
Study 4n Aftronomy, Geometry, and Arith- 
metick, very lictle, and that-in great part abu» 
ſed in Atftrology.and Fortune-telling: where- 
as the Divinity of-the- Clergy of this Nation, 
now contidered a part from the mixture that 
has- been introduced by the Church of Rome, 
and.in partxctained here) of the babvling Phi- 
lolophy 


130 The-biltopyofthe * 
-loſophy of Ariftotle, xnd other Greeks, that 
has. no Aﬀinity with Religion, and "ſerves 
only to breed Difaffeftion , Diflention, ant 
finally Scdition and Civil War (as we have 
lately found by dear Experience in the Diffe- 
rences between the Presbyterians-and Epiſco» 
pals:) is the true Religion. But. for theſe 
Differences, both Partics- as they were in 
Poxwer, :not onely. ſuppreſſed the Tenents of 
one another:, but. alſo whatſoever Doctrine 
tookt witli an ill aſpe@&-upon their Intereſt 
and conſequentlyall true Philoſophy, cfpecial= 
ly. Civil and Moral, which can- never appear 
propitious to Ambition; or- to an Excmptis 
6n from. Obedience due to. the Soveraigh 
Power, 
Aﬀter- the King had-acculed the Lord Kim-- 
bolton, a Member of..the Lords Houſe, ant. 
Hollis, Haſterig, Hampden, Prinny and Stroud, 
Five Members of the Lower Houſe, of- High 


Treaſon 1. and after the Parliamentihad Voted: 


. but the Biſhops froth the Houſe of- Peers+ 
they purſued cfpecially two: things -in their 
Petitions to His Majeſty, the one was-that 
the Ring wou'd declare who were the per>- 
fons that adviſed;:;hitn to go as he did to the 
Parliament- Houſe: to apprehend them 3 and 
that he would leave them to the Patliament 
to receive! condign puniſhment 3: and this 
they did to' ſtick upoa His Majeſty- the dif 
'* honour of: Deſcrting his Friends, and betray» 
irg them to his Encmies ;: Phe: other m_ 

tat: 
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that. he would: allow a-Guard out of the Cl- 
ty of London to be commanded by the Eart 
df of Efex + for which they pretended they 
vel could not <lfe fit in ſafety, which pretence: 
ej was nothing but an-upbraiding ot- His Maje- - 
o* | ty for coming to Parliament, better accom» 
{| panicd than ordinary to ſeize the ſaid five ſe>-- 
in veral Members, 
of B. I ſce:nv reafor-it petitioning fora Guard, 
ne | they thoult&determineit to the-City of London 
tf in particular,andthe Command by name tothe 
|- 3 Earl of Eſex; unleſs they meant the King ſhould 
ar | underſtand it a Guard againſt him(elt. 
i. . Their meaning was, that the King 
M1. ſhould 'underfiand (ic fo, and as (T verily: be» 
- | lieve) they meant he ſhould take it as anat= 
---j frontzand theKing himſelf underſtanding it fo, 
od. f denicd to grant ic, though he were willing it 
; | they could not otherwiſe be fatished, to Com- 
hf mand facha Guard to wait upon them, as he 
dj would be reſponſible for to God Almighty. 
4 | Befides this, the City of: Londpn petition'd the 
Ir | King: (put upon ic, no doubt; by:-fome Mem- 
it bers of the. Lower Houſe) to put the To:p-r 
> of: London into the hands of perſonsof Truſt, 
e 3 meaning ſuch as the Parliament ſhould aps 
d | prove'ot.And fo appoint,a Guard forthe -fafery 
t | of His Majeftyand theParliament.Thismerho4 
sf ofbringing petitions inaTumbltary Manner by 
6 | great Multicudes-of Clamorous pcople;was or « 
diary with the Flouſe ofCommons,whofeAms 
bition could never have bcen.ſerved by way of 
be”. Prayer 
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Prayer and Requeſt, without extroardinary 
terror, 

After the King had waved the proſecution 
of the Five Members, but denied to make | 
known, who had: adviſed Him to come in per- 
fon to the Houſe of Commons, they queſtion- 
ed the Attorney. Genera), who, by the King's 
Command, had Exhibited the Articles againſt 
them, and voted 'Him, A breaker of the Privi- 
ledge of Parliament, And no doubt had made 
him feel their Cruelty, if he had not ſpeedily 
fled the Land, 
> About the end of January; they made an 
Order of both Houſes of Parliament, to pre- 
vent the going over of Popiſh Commanders in« 
to-Ireland; not ſomuch fearing that, as that by 
this the King Himſelf chooſing his Comman- 
ders for that Service, might aid Himſelf out of 
Ir:landagainſt the Parliament-But this wasno 
great. matter," in reſpe& ' of a Petition they 
{ent His Majeſty about the ſame time,that is to 
fay, about the Twenty ſeventh, or Twenty 
eighth of Fanzary, 1641, wherein they defir- 
ed, in:effect, the abſolute Soveraignty- of 
England, though by the name of Soveraignty 
they challeng'dit not, whiPſt the King. was 
living 3 for to the End that the Fears and Dan» 
gers of this Kingdom might be-removed, and 
the miſchievous Deſigns of thoſs who are E.ne+ 
mies to the Peace of it, might be prevented, 
they pray that His Majeſty wauld be pleaſed 
. to put torthwith.. 

Firſt, 


— 
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. Firſt, The Tower of London, 

Secondly, All other Forts. 

Thirdly,The whole Militia of che Kingdom 
into the hands of ſuch perſons as ſhould be re- 
commended to him by both-the Houſes of Par- 
liament, : 

And this they ftile a neceſſary Petitton. 

B.Were therereally any fuch Fears and Din» 
gers generally conceived heye? or did there ap- 
pear auy Enemies at that timewith fach de- 
figns as are mentioned in the Petition, 

A. Yes, but no-otherfearof Dangers, but 
ſuch as diſcreet and honeſt Men might juſtly 
have of the Deſigns of the Parliament it ſelf, 
who were the greateſt Enemies to-the Peace of 
the Kingdom that could poſſibly be. *Fis alſo 
worth obſcrving,that this Petition began wich 
theſe words, Moſt Gracious Soveraigns, (b ſtu. 
pid they were, as not to know, that he that is 
Maſter of the Militia, is Maſter of the King- 
dom.,and conſequently is in poſſeffion of a moſt 
abſolute Soveraignty. The King was now at 
Windſor, to avoid the Tumults of the Com- 
mon People before the Gates at Whitebal; to- 

gether with the Clamours and Afﬀronts there 
The Ninth of. Febr. after; he came to Hampton 
Eourt, and thence went to Dover with the 
Queen, andthe Princeſs'of Orange his Daugh- 
ter, where the Queen, with the Princeſs of 
Orange; embarked for Holland, but the King 
returned to-Greenwich, whence he ſent for the 


Prince 
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Prince of Wales, and the Duke of Tork,, and - 


went with them towards Tork, - 

B. Did the Lords join with the Commons in 
this Petition for the Militia ? 

A. It appears ſo by the Title, but I believe 
they durtt not but doit the Houſe of Com- 
mons took them. but for a Cypher, Men of 
Title only, without real power, but they were 
very much miſtaken3 tor the Houſe of Com» 
n:i0ns never intended they ſhould be ſharers in 
It, - | 
B. What Anſyyer made the King tothisPe- 
—_— | 

A. That when Hefhall knowthe Extentof 


Power which is intended to be eftabliſhed in. 


thoſe. perſons, whom 'they delire to be the 


Commanders of the Militia -in the ſeveral” 


Counties, and likewiſe.to what, tit it ſhall be 
limited 3 that no Powex-ſha}l be Executed by 
His Majcſiy alone, without the advice of. Par- 
liamenc, then he will declare that (for the {e- 
- curing them fromalt Dangers or Jcaloulies.of 
any) then His Majcfiy will be conten« to put 
into all theplaces,both Fortsand Militia inthe 
ſeveral Counties,ſfiich perſons as both t hcHous 
{cs of Parliament ſhall either approve, or -re- 
commend untohim, ſo-that they dgelaze be 
fore unto His,Majelty, the names of the: pey- 
ſons whom they approve, or recommend; uns: 


leſs ſuch perſons {hall be nam'd, againſt whom 


he ſhall have juſt and-unguellionabl: Excepti- 


ONS, B, What” 


> 
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B, What Power? For what Time ? And 
to whom did the Parliament grant concerning 
the Militia? 

A. The fame Power which the King had 
before planted in His Lieutenants, and his De- 
puty-Lieutenants in the ſeveral Counties, and 
without other limitation 'of time, but their 
own pleaſure. 

B, Who were the Men that had this Power? 

A. There is a Catalogue of them Printed, 

they are very many; and' moſt of them Lords 3 
nor 1s ie neceſſary to have them nam'd, for to 
name them, is (in my opinion) to brand them 
with the mark of Diſloyalty,or of Folly. When 
they had made a Catalogue of thern, they fent 
k to the King, with a new Petition for the Mi- 
Iitia» 
Allo preſently after they ſent a Meffage eo 
His Majeſty, praying Him to leave the Prince 
- Hampton Court 3 but the King granted nci- 
ther, 

B, However it was well done of them to 
get Hoftages ("if they could ) of the King, be- 
fore He went from them. 

A. Inghe mean time, to raiſe Money. for the 
reducing of Ireland, the Parliament invited. 
Men to bring in Money by way of Adventure; 
according to thefe Propolitions. , 

Firſt, That two Millions, and fhvchundred 
thouſand Acres of Land in Irzland, ſhould be 
ahgned to the Adventurers in this proportion. 


For 
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2001.—--1000 Acres in Ulfter, 
For an Ad- ao L — 1000 Acresin Canaught, 
venture ofs/ 4501. —.. 1000 Acres in Munſter, 

600 |. 1000 Acres in Lempfter, 
All according to Engliſh Meaſure , and 
conſiſting of Mcadow, arable. and' profitable 
Paſture, Bogs, Woods, and Barren Mountains, 
being caſt in over and above- 
Secondly, A Revenue was reſerv'd to the 
Crown, from 14. to 3d. on every Acre, 
Thirdly, That Commiſfions ſhould be ſens 
by the Parliament, to ereRt - Mannors, ſettle 
Waſtes and Commons, maintain preaching Mi. 
nifters, to create Corperations, and to regulate 
Plantations, Fhe reſi of the Propoſitions con+ 


Cern only the times and mannerof* payment of Þ. 


the Sums ſubſcribed by the Adventurers, an& 
tothoſe Propoſitions His Majeſty afſented, but 
to the Petition for the Militia, His Majeſty de- 
nicd His Aﬀent, 

B..If he had not, I ſhould have thought it 2 
great Wonder, What did-the. Parliament ak- 
ter this ? "> 

A. They ſent him another Petition, which- 
was preſented to him when He was atTheobalds 
in his way to Torkz wherein they tell Him 
peainly, That unleſs He be pleaſed to aſſure them 
2 thoſe. Meſſengers then ſent, that He would ſpee- 

ily apply. His Royal Aſſent to the ſatisfattion of 
their former Defires, they ſhall be forc'd, for the 
| Safety 
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Safety of his Majeſty and his ingdomes, to dif» 
poſe of the Militia by the Authority of both Hows 
ſex, &C. 

They petitioned His Majeſty alſo, tolet the 
Prinee ſtay at St. Fameſes, or ſome other of His 
Majeſties Honſes near London. They tell Him 
alſo, That the Power of Raifing,Ordering,and Diſ- 
poſing of the Militia, cannot be granted to any Cor» 
poration, without. the Authority and Conſtnt of 
Parliament, And thoſe parts of the Kingdome, 
that bave put themſelves into a poſture of Defence, 
have done nothing therein, but by direftien of both 
Houſes, and what is juſtifiable by the Laws of 
this Kingdom. 

B. What anſwer made the King to this ? 

A. It was a putting of themſelves into 
Arms, and under Officers, ſuch as the Parlia- 


© ment (hould approve of. 


Fourthly, They Voted that His Majeſty 
ſhould be again defir'd, that the Prince might 
continue about London, 

Laſily, They Voted a Dectaration to be ſent 
to His Majeſty by beth the Houſts, wherein 
they accuſe His Majeſty of a Deſign of altering 
Religion, thonot directly Him, but them that: 
connſell'd Him 3 whom they alſo accus'd of be- 
ing the Inviters and Fomenters of the Scotch 
War, and Framers of the Rebellion in Ireland. 
And upbraid the King again, for accuſing the 
Lord Kimbolton, and the Five Members: and of 
being privy to the purpoſe of bringing up His 
Army which was rais'd againſt the Scots, to- be 
| employ'd 
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employ'd againſt the Parliament. To which 
His Majeſty replied from Newmarket, £ 

W hereupon it was Reſolv'd by both Houſes, 
That in this Caſe of extream Danger, aud of Hy 
> 6" Kefuſal, the Ordinance agreed wpon by 
bath Houſes, for the Militia, doth oblige the People 
by the Fundamental Laws of this Kingdom. And 
alſo that my 1ever ſhould execute any Power ove 
the Militia. by colour of -any Commiſſion of Liew- 
tenancy. without Conſent of both Houſes of Pare 
tiament ſhall be accounted a Diſtzrber of the Peact 
of the Kingdome. 

Whereupon His Majeſty ſcnt a Meſſage to 
both Houſes from Huntingdon, Requiring: Obe- 
dience' to the Laws Eftabliſhed. and prohibiting all 
Saubjefts, npon pretence of. their. Ordinance, to Exe- 


cate any thing concerning the Melitia, which is nat. 


by thoſe Laws war anted, x 

Upon thisthe Parliament Vote a ſtanding to 
thcir formex-Votes; as alſo, That when the Lords 
and Commons in Parliament, wbich is the Supreme 
Court of Fudicature in the Kingdome fhall declare 
what the Law of the Land is, to have this not only 
queſtioned, but contradifted, is a high Breach of the 
Priviledge of Parliament; 

B. I thought that he that makes the Law, 
ought todeclare what the Law is3 for what is: 
it elſe tomzke a Law, but to declare what it 
iS3 ſo that-they have taken from the King not 
onely the Militia , but alſo. the Legiſlative 
Power, | 

A. They have ſo, . But I make account ba 

Co. 
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Legiſlative Power (and indeed all Power poſs 
ible ) is contain'd in the Power of the Mi» 
ve | litia.. | 
5 After this they ſeize ſuch Meny as was due 
by | 12 His Majeſty upon: the Bill of Tunnage and 
1 | Poundage, and upon the Bill of Sublidies, that 
1d | they might diſable him every way they poſhbly 
could. They ſent Him alſo many other contu- 
,. | mclious Mefſages and Petitions after His com- 
» | ing to Tork, amongſt which one was, That 
a | whereas the Lord Admiral , by indiſpoſition of 
body , conld not command the Fleet in perſon, 
a | He would be pleaſed to give Amtbority to the 
. | Earl of Warwick to ſupply his place; when 
1 | they knew the King had put Sir John Penning- 
ten in it before. 
+ | B, Towhat End did the King entertain (6 
many Petitions, Meſſages, Declarations, and 
) | Remonſirances; and vouchſate His Anſwers to 
» | them,when He could not chooſe but clearly fee 
o | they were reſolved to take from Him His Royal 
» | Power, and conſequently His-Lite? For it could 
y | Pot ſtand with their ſatety,to let either Him or 
; | His Iſſue live, after they had done Hum fo great 
Injuries, 
A. ÞEcfides this, the Parliiment had at the 
| fame time a Commictee reſiding at Tork; to (py 
| what His Majeſty did, and to inform the Pare 
liament thereoF; and alſo to hinder the King 
from gaining the People of that County to His 
Party :1o that when His Majetty was Courting 
the Gentlemer. there, the Committce was Intli- 


gating — 
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gating of the Yeomanry againſt himz to which 
alſo the Miniſters did very much contribute, {6 
that the King lolt his opportunity at Tork, 

B. Why did not the King ſeize the Com: 
mittee into his hand, or drive them out of his 
Town? 

A. Iknow not; but1 belicvc, he knew the 
Parliament had a greater Party than he, not 
only in Torksbire, but alſo in Tork, , 

Towards the End of April the King, upon 
Petition of the'people of Torkshire, to have the 
Magazincof Hull to remain till there, for the 

greater ſecurity of the Northern parts,thought 
fit to take it into his own hands. He had alittle 
before appointed Governour of the Town. the 
Earl of Newcaſtle, but the Townſmen having 
been alrcady corrupted by the Parliament, refu« 

Kd to receive him, but rcfus'd not to receive 
Sir John Hotham, appointcd to be Governor by 
the Parliament: The King therctore coming 
before the Town;Guarded only by a few of his 
own Servants, and a few Gentlemen of the 
Country thereabouts, was deni'd Entrance by 
_ Sir John Hotham: that ſtood upon the Wall; for | 
which Acthe preſently cauſed Sir John Hotham | | 
to be proclaim'd Traytor,and ſent a Mcſſageto || | 
the Parliament,requiring Juſtice to be done up» 

on the ſaid Hotham,and that the Towp and Ma» 

gazine might be delivered into his hands, | 

To which the Parliament made no'Anfwer, | | 

but inſtcad thereof publiſhed another Declara» 
tion, in which was omitted nothing = their 
JOIN 
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former Slanders againſt His Majcſties Govern - 
ment, but inſerted certain Propoſitions decla- 


native of their own pretended Right, viz. 


I. That whatſoever they declare to be Law ought 
not to be queſtion'd by the King. 


L1. That no Precedent can be Limits, to bound 
their Proceedings. 


* TIT. That a Parliament, for the publick Good, 
may diſpoſe of any thing wherein the King or Sub- 
ject hath a Right ;, and that they, without the 


King, are this Parliament, and the Judge of this 


publick, Good, and that the King's conſent is tet 
neceſſary. 


'1'V. That no Member of either Houſe ought 20 
be troubled for Treaſon, Felony, or any other Crime, 
wnleſT the Cauſe be firft brought before #he Paylia- 
ment, that they may judge of the Fad, and give 
leave to proceed, if they ſee Caniſe, 


' V. That the Sovereign Power yeſides in both 
Houſes, and that the King ought to bave no Nega- 
tive Voice. 


VI. That the Levying of Forces againſt the 
Perſonal Commands of the King, (though accom 
panied with his preſence) is not Levying War 4- 
gainſt the King, but the Levying of Way againſt his 
Politick, Perſon, viz bis Laws, &c, : 


VIx, 
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V I. That Treafon cannot be committed againſt 
his Perſon, otherwiſe than as be is intrufted with 
the Kingdom, and diſcharges that Truſt ; and that 
they have a Power to judge, whether he bath dif+ 
charged bis Truft, or not. | 


-.V.EIT. Zbat they may diſpoſe of the King when 


they will, ' 


B. This is plain-dealing, an4-without hypo- 
criliez; Could the City of London ſwallow | to 
this ? | | | 0 

' 4. Yes, and more too, if need be; London $i 
(you know) has a great Belly, but no palate If, 
nor taſte of Right and Wrong | 8M 

' In the Parliament Roll of Henry IV. amongſt || x, 
the Articles of the Oath the King at his Coro- 
nation took, there isone runs thus: M 

Concedes sFultas Leges & Conſuetudines eſſe te= | ye 
: nendas , & promites per te easefſe protegendas, &. }] 4 
ad honorem Dei corroborandas . quas vulgus elege-. Np; 
rit. {h; 

Which the Parliament urged for their Legi> Bo 
ſlative Authority, and theretore interpret guar || $y 
zwlgus elegerit, which the People ſhall chooſe; 
as if the King ſhould ſwear to protect and cor- 
roborate Laws before they were mede,whether | p, 
they be Good or Bad : whereas the words ſig* I ,; 
nifhie no more. but that he ſhall prote and core | ,, 
roborate ſuch Laws, as they have choſen that 
is to ſay, the Acts of Parliament chen in beings 

An 


en 
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And.in the Records of the Excliequer it #3 
thus, Will Jou graut to bild and keep the Laws, 
and right fil Cuſtoms, which the Commonalty of this 
our Kingdom have ? aid will you dt: you and up - 
bald them, &c'2 * 

And this was the Anſwer His Ma jefty made to 
that Pvinr. 

.B. I think his Anſwer very full and clear; but 
if the words were to be interpreted im the other | 
ſenſe, yet | ſce no reaſon why the King ſhould 
be bound to ſwear to them;fur Henry IV. came 
to the Crown by the Votes of a Parl:ament,nor 
much inferiour in wickednels ro this Long Par- 
llameat,that D. poſed and Mrur lered cheir Law- 
ful King, ſaving that it was nut tne Parliament 
It ſelf, but the Utſurper that murdered King 
Ricoard 11. 

A. About a week after, in the beginning of 
May, the Parliamear ſent the King another Pa- 
per, which they ſtil'd, The Fumble Petition and 
Advice of both Houſ:ts: Containing nineteen 
Propoſitions, which when you inait near, you 
ſhall be able to judge what power they meant 
to leave. ro the King, more than to any of his 
Subjects. The firſt of them is this : 


L. That the Lords, and other 0]. _ "a j# Firs 
Privy Comncil, and all erezt Officers of Sidtz, toil 
at home and $8 oad, be put from aha rms, 
ana from his Comrcil, fave only ſ:c5 ai fagn'd be 
4pproved of by both Idoaſes of Pa-liuntnt ; and | 
none put into their places, but by ap robation of the. 


hd. 
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ſaid Houſes, And that all Privy Conncillors take 
an Oath for the aue Execution of their pluces, in 
ſuch form as ſhall be agreed upon by the ſaid pf 
Hoxſes, | 


I I That the great Aﬀairs of the Kingdom bt 4 
Devated, Refoiv'd and Tranſated only in Parlia: 
meiit ; and (ch as will preſume to do any thing to 
the contrary to be reſervud to the Cenſure of the 
Parliament ; and ſuch othcy Atatters of State as 
are proper for His AMajeſties Privy Comncil, ſhall be 
Debated and Cercluded by ſuch as ſpall from tim 
ro time be choſen jor that-place by bth Houſes of 
Parliament. And that no Publick Af Concerning || þ, 
rhe affairs of the - Kingdom which are proper for 
his Privy Conncil, be eſteemed valid, as proceeding | - 
from the Royal Amnthority, unleſs it be done by the Ir 
" Advice and Conſent of the Major part of the 
Conncil, atteſted under their Hands; and that the 
Councill be not more than 25, nor leſs than 15 ; and} 


| * that whena Ccuncillors place falls, it fhall not be Hi 


ſ«pplicd, without the Aſſent of the Major part of " 
tre Council; and that ſuch Choice alſo ſhall bY," 
waid, if the next Parliament aſter confirm it not, 

I 11 That the Lora High Steward of England, | 
Lord High Conſtable, Lord Charcellor, or Lord gy, 
Keeper of the Great Seal, Lord Treaſurer, Lord || 1, 
Privy Seal, Earl Marſhal, Lord Admiral, Warden 
of the-Cteue Ports, Chief Governor of Ireland, Þ | 
ChanctVor of the Exchequer, Maſter of the Warai, || y;, 
S. cretaries of State, two Chief fuſtices and Chief 
Bron, be aiwayjes choſen with the nm 
be ot 


-» 
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he hoth Honſes of Parliament ; and inthe Intervals 
if Parliament, by the Major part of the Privy 


ud oxncil, 


IV. That the Government of the King's Chil- 
be dren ſhall be committed to ſuch as both Houſes ſhail 
ar approve of ; and in the Intervals of Parliament, 
0 ſuch as the Privy Conncil ſhall approve of, that the 
be Forvants then about them, a gainſt whom the Hou- 
: ſes have juſt exception, ſhould be remov'd. 

e 
"nl V. That no Marriage be concluded, or treated 
of of, for any of the King's Chs/dren, without cenſent of 
$0 Parliament. 


vj VI. That the Laws in force againſt Peſuues, 
c Prieſts, and Popiſh Recuſants,be ſiriftly pre in ex= 


(Cut 10 


al VII. That the Petes of Popiſh Lords in the 
e Houſe of Peers be taken away ; and that a Bill be 
ff paſſed for the Education of the Children of Papiſts 
* Yin che Proteſtant Religion, © 


VIII. That the King will be pleasd to reforms 
4 | the Church -Governmont and Litwrg y, in ſuch man- 
' ner as both Houſes of Parliament ſpall adviſe, 


| IX. That he would be pleaſed to reſt ſatisfied 
with that courſe the Lords and Copies, hn 
punted for ordering the DAilitia, atid 788 ts Dez - 
Urations and Proclamat ins againſt its Tg __ 
H 2 Ine To 


-_ 
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X. That ſuch Members as have been put ont of 
any Place or Office ſince this Parliament began, may 
Le reſtor'd, or have ſatufattion, 


XL.That all Privy Conncillors and [udges take an 
Oath, the form whereof ſhall be agreed on, and ſets 
ted by Att of Parliament , for the maintaining the 
Petition of Right, and of certain Statutes made b 
the Parliament. 


X I I, That all the fudges and Officers placed h 
Approbation of both Houſes of Parliament , ma) 
held their places quamdiu bene fe geſlerint, 


XI 11. That the Fuſtice of Parliament may paſi 
pou all Delinquents, whether they be within the 
Kirgdem, or fled out of it ; and that all perſons ci- 
ted ty exther Hunſe of Parliament may appear ani 
abide the Cenſure of Parliament. 


XIV. That the General Pardon offered by bu 
HMajefty, be granted with ſuch Exceptions as ſhal 
be adviſed by both Hunſes of Parliament, 


B, What a ſpightful Article was this ? All the 
reſt proceeded from Ambition, which many 
times well-natur'd men are ſubject to 5 but this 
proceeded from an inbumane and devililh cru- 
ny. * | 


 A."XV. That the Forts and Caftles be pa 


va, Es” Bw 
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der the command of ſuch Perſons,as with the Ap- 
probation of the Parliament the King ſpall appoint. 


XV I. Toat the extraordinary Guards about the 
King be diſcharged, and for the future none raiſed 
but according to the Law, incaſe of attual Rebel- 
lion or Invaſion. 


B. Methinks theſe very propoſitions ſent to 
the King, are an actual Rebellion, 


A.XV II. Taat his Majeſty enter into 4 more 
ftriit Alliance with the United Provinces, and 
other Neignbour Proteſtant Princes and States, 


X V III. That his Majeſty be pleaſed, by Ad of 
Parliament, to clear the Lord Kimbolton, and the 
Five Members of the Honſ: of Commong, in ſuch 


manner, as that future Parliaments may be ſeciir'd 


from the conſequence of evil Precedent. 


XI X.Tha H is Majeſty be pleaſed to paſs a Bill 
for reſtraining Peers, made hereafter y 2. ferting 
or voting in Parliament, anleſs they be admitted 
with conſent of both Houſes of Parliament, Theſe 
Propeſitions granted, they promiſe to apply them- 
ſelves to regulate His Majeſties Revenue to his be 

advantage, and to ſettle it to the ſupport of his 
Rojal Dignit ), in Honour and Plenty ; and aiſo to 
put the Town of Hull ints ſuch hands as His Maje- 


ty ſhall appoint, with conſent of Parliament, 


H 3 " B, Is 
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B. Is not that to put it into ſuch hands as Hig 
Majeſty ſhall appoint by the conſent of the Pe 
titioners, which is no more than to keep it in 
their hands, as it is? Did they want, or think 
.the King wanted common ſenſe, fo as not ty 
perceive that their promiſe herein was worth 
| Othing ?- 
1. Afﬀrer the ſending of theſe propoſitions to 
t he King and His Majelties refuſal to grant them, 
they began on both ſides to prepare for War,the 
King railing a Guard far his Perſon in Turk ſpire, 
and the Parliament thereupov having Voted; 
"That the King intended to maks War «pon hy 
Parliament, gave Order for the Maſtering and 
Exerciling the People in Arms, and publiſhed 
Propoſitions to invite and encourage them to 
bring in either ready Money or Plate,or to pro- 
miſe under their hands-co maintain certain num- 
bers of Horſe, Horſemen and Arms, for the de- 
fence of-the King and Parliament, { meaning by 
King, as they had formerly declar'd, not- his 
Perſon, but his Laws ) promiſing to repay their 
"| Money with Intereſt of 8 /, in the hundred,and 
the value of their Plate with 12 d. the ounce for 
the faſhion, Oa the other ſide the King came to 
Nottingham, and there did ſet up his ſtandard 
Royal, and ſent out Commitlhoners of Array'to 
call thoſe ro him, which by the ancient Laws 
of England were bound to ſerve him in the Wars, 
| Upon this occaſion there paſſed divers Declarati- 
ons between the King as | Parliarnent,concerning 
the Legality of this Array, which are too long 
ro. tell. you. at this tine. . B.. Nor 


His 
Pe 
t in 
ink 
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B. Nor do I defire to hear any Mooting 
about this Q1eſtion, for I think that general law 


of Salas Populi ,and the Right of defending him- 


ſ|fagainſt thoſe that had raken from him the 
Sovereign Power, are ſufficient to make L2gal 
whatſoever he ſhould do, in order to the reco- 
very of his Kingdom, or the puniſhing of the 
Rebel, 

A. [nthe mean time the Parliameut raiſed an 
Army, and made the Earl of Efex General 
thereof; by which At they declar'd whar they 
meant formerly, when they Petitior'd the King 


for a Guard to be commanded by the ſaid Earl 


of Eſſex. And now the King ſends our his Pro-. 
clamations, forbidding Obedience to the Orders 


of the Parliament concerning the M:litia ; and 


the Parliament ſend out Orde:s againit the Exe- 
cutions of the Commiſſions of Array ; kitterto 
( though it were a War before ) yet there was 
no Blood ſhed, they ſhot at one another nothing 
but Paper. 

B. I underſtard now how the Parliament de- 
ſtroy'd the peace of the Kingdom,and how eatt- 
ly, by the belp of ſeditious Presbyrerian , Mini- 
ſters, and of ambitious ignorant Orators, they 
reduced the Government into Anarchy : but F 
believe it will be a harder rask for them to bring 
in Peace again,and fettle the Government ether 
in themſclves,or in any otherGovernor or form 
of Government ; for granting that they oÞtaind, 
the Victory in this War ,they muſt be beholding 
for it to the Valor, good ConduCct,or Felicity of 
H 4. thoſe: 
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thoſe to whom they give the Command of their 
Armies, eſpecially ro the Generat, whoſe good 
ſucceſs will, without doubr, bring with it the 
tove and 8dmiration of the Soldiers; ſo that it 
will be in his power either ro take the Govern. 
meet upon himſelf, or to place it where himſelf 
rhinks good. In which Caſe, if he take it not to 
himſelf, he will be thought a Fool; and if he do, 
he ſhall be ſure to have the Envy of his ſubor- 
dinate Commanders, who will Took for a ſhare 
either in the prefent Government, or in the Suc- 
cefſion ro jt.; for they-will ſay, has he obtain 
this Power by his own without ovr Danger, 
Valor and Council? And muſt we be his Slaves, 
whom we have thus rais'd ? Or is not there as 
much Juſtice on ovr ſide againſt him, as was on 
kis ſide againſt the King ? 
A. They will and did, inſfomuch that the rea- 
fon why Cremwel, after he had gotten into his 
"own hands the abſclute Power of England,Scet- 
land, and Ireland, by the name of Protector, did 
never dare ro take vpon him the Title of King, 
Nor was ever abfe to ſettle it vpon his Children, 
his Cfiicers would not ſuffer it; as pretending 
after his death to ſacceed him ; nor would the 
_ Army cenſent to it, becauſe he had ever decla- 
'red ro them againſt the Government ofa Single 
Perſon. 
 B. Bur to return to the Ring, What Means 
hd he to pay ? What Proviſion had he to Arm, 
nay Means to Levy an Army, able to reſiſt the 
Arm,y of the Parliament, maintained; by the 
great 
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preat Purſe of the City of London, and Contri- 
butions of almoſt all the Towns Corporate in 
England, and furniſhed with Arms as fully as 
they could require? 

A. Tis true, the King had great diſadvanta- 
ges, and yet by little and little he got a conſi- 
derable Army,with which he ſo proſpered,as to 
grow ſtronger every day, and the Parliament 
weaker, till they had gotten the Scorch with an 
Army of 21000 Men to come into England to 
their aſſiſtance ; bur to enter into the particular 
Narrative of what was done in the War, I have 
not now time. 

B. Well then, we will talk of that at next 


meeting, 


we 


H 5 B.: We 


The Tiſfow-o7 the 


* 
CE 


B: E left at the preparations on: both 
W fides for Wer, which when I conſ- 
dered by my ſelf, I was mightily puzled to find 
out What poſſibility - there was for the King to 
equal the Parliament in ſacl} a courſe, and what 
hopes He had -of Money, Men, Arms, For- 
rt fied Places,Shipping,Council, and Military Of- 
fices, ſufficient for fuch an Enterprize againſt 
the Parliament, that had Men -and Money as 
much at command, as the City of London, and 
other Corporation Towns were able to furniſh, 
whiclr was more than they needed. And for the 
Men they ſhould ſet :forth for Soldiers, . they 
were almoſt all of them ſpightfully bent againl 
the Ring, and his whole Party, whom they took 
to be either Papiſts,or Flatterers of the King,or 
that had deſign'd to raiſe their Fortunes by the 
Plunder of the City; and orher corporation 
Towns ; aud though [ believe not - that they | 
were more valiant than other Men, nor that 
they had ſo much experience in the War,as to be 


them, which in time of Battrel is more condu- 
cing to Victory than Valor, and experience both 
together, and that was Spight, 

And : for Arms, they had in their hands the 
chick Magzzines, the Tower of London, and 
King fin 


| 


ac counred good Soldiers; yet they had that in 
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Kingſton upon Hull, beſides molt of Powder 
and ſhot that lay in ſeveral Towns, for the uſe of 
the Trained Bands. 

Fortified places there were not many then in 
England, and: moſt of them in the hands of the 
Parliament. 

The King's Fleet was wholly in their Com- 
mand under the Earl of Warwick ; Councillors * 
they needed no more,than ſuch as were of their 
own Body, ſo that the King was every Way In- 
feriour to them, except it wete perhaps in Of- 
ficers. 

A, I cannot compare their chief Officers for 
the Parliament, the Earl of Efex (after the Par- 
liament had Voted the War) was made General 
of all their Forces, both in England and 1relana, - 
from whom, all other Commanders were ty 
receive their Commiſſions, 

B. What moved them to make the Ear! of 
Eſſex General ? And for what cauſe was the Earl 
of E/ex ſo diſpleaſed with the King, :s to ac- 
cept that Office ? 

A.T do not certainly know what to anſwer to. 
either of thoſe 'Qyeſtions, but the Earl of Efex - 
had been in the Wars abroad, and wanted nei- 
ther Experience, Judgement nor Courage to ' 
perform ſuch an undertaking ; and beſides thar, - 
you have heard, (I believe) how great a Darl- 
ing of the people his Father had been bef.re 
him ; and what honour he had got by the ſuc- 
ceſs of his Enterprize upon Cales, 3, in ſome 


To ' 


other Military actions, 
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To which I may add, That this Earl himſelf 
was not held by the People ro be ſo greet a' Fa- 
Yourite at Court, as thar they might not cruſt 
him with their Army againſt the Kirg, ard by 
this you may Perhaps conjecture the ceuſe for 
which the Parliament made chuice of him for 
Gereral, 

2, But why did they think bit diſcontented 
with the Court ? 

A, I know not that,. nor indeed thet he wat 
ſ-; he came to Court as other Noble men did, 
when occaſion was to wait” upon the King, but 
tad ro Office till a little befure this time, to 
oblige him ro be there continually ; but I be- 
ſteve verily,that the unfortunateneſs of hisMar- 
riage, had ſo diſcountenanced his Converſation 
with Ladies, that the Court could be his proper 
tlement, unleſs he had had ſome extraordinary 
favonr there, to ballarce that calamity for par- 
ticuler diſcontent from the. King, or intention of 
revenge for any ſuppoſed diſgrace, I think he 
lad none ;-nor that he was any ways addicted 
to Precbyterian Doctrine, or. other Fanatick Te- 
rets in Church or State ſaving only that he was 
carried away With the ſtream, (in a marner ) 
of the whole Nation, to think that England was 
not an abſoJute, but a mixt Monarchy, not con- 
ſidering that the Supreme Power muſt alwaies 
be abſolute, whether it be in the King or in the 
Pacliamentr. 


B..Who was Ceneral of the King's Army ? 


A, None 
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A..None yet but Himſelf, nor indeed had He 
yet any Army but there, coming to him at that 
time two Nephews, the Princes, Kxpert and 
Manrice ; He put the Command of His Horſe 
into the hands of Prince Rupert, a Man then 
whom no man living has a better courage, nor 
was more aCtive and diligent in proſecuting his 
Commiſſion; and though but a young man then, 
was not without experience jn the conducting 


- of Souldiers, as having been an Actor in part of 


his Father Wars in Germany. 
B. Put how would the King find meney ts 
ay ſuch an Army as was neceſſary for Him, 


againſt the Parliament ? 


A,. Neither the King nor Parhament had 
much money at that time in their own hands, 
but were fain to relie vpon the. Benevolence of 
thoſe that rook their parts, wherein ([ confeſs) 
the Parliament had a mighty great advantage z 
thoſe that helped the King in that kind, were | 
only Lords and Gentlemen, which not approe 


.Ving the proceedings of the Parliament, were 


willing to undertake the payment every one of” 
a certain- number of Horſe, which cannot be 


thovghr any very great afliſtance, the perſons 


that payed them being ſo few ; for other Mo- 


mes that the King then had,1I have not heard of 


any but what he borrow*d upon Jewels in the 
Low- Countries ; whereas the Parliament had a 
very plentiful Contribution, not only from Lon- 
don, but generally from their FaCtion in all 
other places of England, upon certain Propoſiti- 

| ons, 
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ons, { publiſhed by the Lords and Commons in 
7ame 1642.) at which time they had newly 


Voted, That the King intended to make War up- 


on them, for bringing in of Money or Plate, to 
maintain Horſe and Horſemen, and-to buy Arms 
for the preſervation of the Publick Peace, and 
for the defence of the Xing, and both Houſes of 
Parliament ; for the Re-payment of which Mo- 
ney = Plate, they were to have the Pablick 
Faith. 


B, What Pxblick. Faith is there, when there” 


1s no Pablick ? Whit is it that can be call*d Pab- 
lick, ina Civil War, without the Kirg ? 

A. The Truth is, the Security was nothmg 
worth, bur ſerv'd well enough to gull thoſe ſedi- 
tiousBlockheads that "were more fond of chanze, 
than either of their peace or profir,. having - by 


'this means gotten Contributions from thoſe that 
were the well-afteted to their Cauſe,they mace 


nſe of it afterwards, to force the like Contribu- 
tion from others ; for in November following, 
they made an Ordinance for Aſleſſing alſo of 


thoſe that had not” Contributed then, or- had 


Comributed, but not proportionably to their 
Eftates, And yer this was contrary to what the 
\ Parliament promiſed and declar'd in the Propo- 

fitions themſelyes';-for they declar'd in the firſt 
\ Propoſition, That no mans Afﬀetion ſhould be 
meaſured by the proportion of his Offer, ſo that he 
expreſſed his good will to theService in any propor- 
Hon whatſegver, - | 
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Beſides this, in the beginning of March fol- 
lowing,they made an Ordinance ro Levy week- 
ly a great Sum of money upon every County, 
City, Town, Place and Perlon of any Eſtate al- 
moſt in England ; which weekly Sum (as may 
appear by rhe Ordinance it ſelf,printed and pub- 
liſhed in Afarch 1642 by Order of both Hou- 
fes ) comes to almolit 33000 1. and conſequent- 
ly to above 2700000 4. for the year. They had, : 
beſides all this, the Profits-of' the King's Lands 
and Woods, and whatſoever was remaining un- 
paid of any Subſidy formerly granted him, and. 
the Tunnage and Poundage uſually received by 
the King, beſides the profit of the Sequeſtration 
of great perſans, whom they pleas'd to vote 
Delinquents, and the profits of the Biſhops 
Lands which they took to themſelves a year 
or alittle more after, 

B. Seeing then the Parliament had ſach ad- 


' vantage of the King in Money, Arms, and mul- 


titude of Men, and had in their hands the King's 
Fleet, .I cannot imagine what hope the Kin 
could have either of Victory ( unleſs Ke reſingn'd' 
into their hands the Sovereignty, or fubſiſting : ) 
for 1 cannot well beleive He had any advantage 
of them either in Councillors, Conducts, or in 
the Reſolution of his Soldiers. | 

A. On the contrary, I think He had alfo-ſome 
diſadvantage in that; for though He had as good 
Officers at leaſt as.any then ſerv'd the Parlia-: 
ment, yet I doubt He had not ſo uſeful Council 
as was neceſiary. And for His Soldiers, though 


they 


[ 
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they were Men as ſtout as theirs, yet becauſe 
their Valor was not ſharpned ſo with Malice, as 
theirs was of the other ſide, they fought not ſg 
keenly was their Enemies did, amogſt whom | 
there was a great many London Apprentifes, " 
who,for want of experience in the War, wnuld 
have been fearful enough of death and wounds 


approaching viſibly in glittering Swords, but for 4 
want of jadgment ſcarce thought of ſuch a death mn 
as comes inviſibly in a Bullet, and therefore 
were very hardly to be driven out of the Field, I, 

' B. But what faſt do you find in the King's I, 
Councils, Lords, and other Perſons of Quality I, 
and Experience ? of 
A. Only: that fauſt which was generally in J, 

the whole Nation, which was, That they thought I .. 


tte Government of England was not an abſo- JI” 
\ Tute, but a mixt' Monarchy ; and that if the King 
ſhould clearly ſubdue this Parliament, that His 

power would be what He pleaſed, and theirs as 

little as He pleaſed, which they counted Tyran-. I; 

ny. This opinion, though ir did nor leffen their | p, 

endeavors to gain the Victory for the King in a I 6 

Batre}, when rhe Battle could not be avoided, | x 

yet ir weakned their endeavors to procure him Þ 4 

an abfolate Victory in the War. - And for this f 4 

cauſe, notwithſtanding that they ſaw that the 

Parliament was firmly refolv'd to take all King- 

'Iy power whatſoever out of His Hands,yet their 
; Council to the King was upon all occaſions to of- 
fer Propoſitions to them of Treaty and Accom- 
modation, and:to make and publiſh Declarations 
| which 
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which any Man might eaſily have forſeen 
would be fruitleſs; and not only ſo, but alſo of 
ereat diſudvantage ro thoſe Attions by which the 
King was to recover His Crown, and preſerve 
His Life ; for it took off the courage of the beſt 
and forwardeſt of his Soldiers that lookr for 
great benefit out of the Eſtates of the Rebels in 
caſe they could ſubdue them, bur none at all if 
the buſineſs ſhould be ended by a Treaty. 

B. And they had reaſon,for a Civil War never 
ends by Treaty, without the Sacrifice of thoſe, 
who were on both fides the ſharpeſt, You know 
well enough how things paſt the Reconciliation 
of Ar 74/tus and Antonas in Rome. Bit I thought 
that atter they once began to Levy Soldiers one 
again{t anqther, that they would not any more 
have return'd of either fide to Declarations, or 
other Paper War, which if it could have done 
any good, would have done it long before this, 

A. But ſeeing the Parliament continued wri- 
ting, and ſer forth their Declarations to the 
People againſt the Lawfulneſs of the King's 
Commillion of Array, and ſent Petitions to the 
King as fierce and rebefliovs as ever they had 
done before, demanding of him, That he would 
disband his Soldiers, and come up to the Parlia- 
ment,and leave thoſe whom the Parliament cal- 
ed Delinquents, { which were none but the 
King's beſt Subjects ) to their Mercy, and pals 
luch Bills as they ſhould adviſe Him, Would you 
not have the King ſet forth Declarations and 
Proclamations, againſt the Illegality of their 
Ordinan- 
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Ordinances, by which they Levied Souldier 
againſt him, and anſwer thoſe inſolent Petition M 
of theirs ? fo 

B, No, it had done him no good before, adj 0! 
therefore was not likely to do him any after W 
wards ; for the common People, whoſe hands} dc 
were to decide theControverlie, underſtood not 
the Reaſons of either Party ; and for thoſe that tl 
by Ambition ivere once ſet upon the Enterprizf U 
of changing the Government, they care nat R 
much what was Reaſon and Juſtice,in the Cauſe, ſ} '! 
but what Strength they might procure, by re-J| 3 
ducing the mulcitude with Remonſtrances fron 
the Parliament-Houſe, or by Sermons in thef ] 
Churches ; and to their Peticions, 1 would not Þ 
Have had any anſwer at al] more than this, Tha * 
if they would disband- their Army, and put 4 
themſelves vpon his Mercy, they ſhould find ? 
Him more gracious than they expected. | 

A. That had been a gallant anſwer indeed, if} \ 
it had proceeded from Him after ſome extraor-J | 
dinary great Vitory in Bartel, or ſome extraor-ſ| * 
nary aſſurance of a Vitory at laſt in the whok 
War. 

B, Why, what could have hapned to Him | 
worſe,than at length He ſuffered, notwithſtand-y - 
ing in His gentle anſwer, and all his reaſonable} | 
Declarations? . | | 
A, Nothing, but, who knew that ? 

B. Any Man might ſee, that He was never 
| Tike ro be refſtor'd to His Right without Victory, 
and ſuch His Statutes being: known to the my 
Pity 
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ple, would have brought to His aſſiſtance many 
more hands, than all the arguments of Law, or 
force of Eloquence,couched in Declarations, and 
ang] other Writings, could have done by far ; and I 
er. | wonder what kind of Men they were, that hin- 
n&f} dered the King from taking this Reſolution. 
noth 4. You may know by the Declarations . 
haf themſelves, which are very long, and ſull of 
ize} Quotations of Records, and of Caſes formerly 
nar} Reported, that the Penners of them were el- 
ther Lawyers by Profeſſion, or ſach Gentlemen 
ref] 3 had the ambirion to be thought ſo. Beſides, 
>2nf told you before, that thoſe which were then 
hel likelieſt ro have their counſel asked in this bufſi- 
wth neſs, were averſe to abſolute Monarehy, as aifo 
tf to abſolute Democracy,or Ariſtocracy;all which 
ut. Governments they eſteemed Tyranny, and were 
nd in love with Monarchy ; which they os'd to 
praiſe by the name of mixt Monarchy,though it 
ih were indeed nothing elſe but pure Anarchy: and 
r-4 thoſe Men whoſe Pens the King moſt us'd in 
r-| theſe Controverſies of Law, and Politick, were 
kj fuch (if I have not been miſ-informed) as ha- 
ving been Members of this Parliament, had de- 
nj Claimed againſt Ship-money, and other Extra- 
[-8 Parliamentary Taxes,as much as any : but when 
ef they ſaw the Parliament grow bigher in their 
demands, than they thought they would have 
done, went oyer to the King's Party. 
B. Who were thoſe 2 
A, It 18 not neceſſary to name any man, ſeeing 
I ave undertaken only a ſhort-Narration of the 
Follies 
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Follies and other Faults of Men during this 
trouble, but not (by naming of perſons) to give 
you or any man elſe occaſion to eſteem them 
the leſs, now that the Faults on all fides have 
been forgiven. 

B. When the Buſineſs was brought to this 
height, by levying of Souldiers, and ſeizing on 
the Navy, Arms, and other Proviſions on both 
fides, that no Man was fo blind, as not to ſee 
they were in an eſtate of War one againſt ano- 
ther, why did not the King (by Proclamation 
or Meſfoge) according to His undoubrted Right, 
Difſolve the Parliamenr, and thereby diminiſh 
in ſome part the Authority of their Levies, and 
of other their unjuſt Ordinances ? 

A. You have forgotten that I told you that 
the King Himſelf, by a Bill that He paſſed at the 
ſame time when he paſſed the Bill for the Exe- 
cution for the Earl of Srrafford, had given them 
Authority to hold the Parliament, till they 
ſhould by conſent of both Houſes diſſolve tkem- 
ſelves: If therefore He had by any Proclama- 
tion or Meſſage to the Houſes difſolv'd them, 
they would, to their former Defamations of His 
Majeſties ations, have added this, That He was 
a Breaker of His Word, and not only in con- 
tempt of him, have continued their Sefſjon, but 
alſo have made advantage of ir, to the increaſe 
and ſtrengthening of their own Party. 

B. Would not the King's raiſing of an Army 
2gainſt them, be interpreted as a purpoſe to dif- 
ſolve them by force ? And was It not as ous 

| reac 
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breach of promiſe ro ſcatter them by force, as 


to diſſolve them by Proclamation ? Beſides, I 
cannot conceive that the pafling of that ACt was 
otherwiſe intended than conditionally,ſo long as 
they ſhould not ordain any thing contrary to the 
Sovereign Right of the King' which condition 
they had already by many of their Ordinances 
broken ; and, I think, that even by the Law of 
Equity, which is the unalrerable Law of Na- 
ture, a man that has the Sovereign Power can- 
not, if he would, give away the right of any 
thing which is neceſſary for him to retain,for the 
good Government of his Subjects, unleſs he do 
It in expreſs words,faying, That he will have the 
Sovereign Power no longer ;for the giving away 
that which by conſequence only draws the So- 
rereignty along with ir, isnot (I think ) a giv- 
ing away of the Sovereignty, but an error, ſuch 
as work nothing bur an invalidity in the Grant it | 
ſ:f. And ſuch was the King's paſſing this Bi!l;for 
the continuing of the Parliament, as Jong as the 
Two Houſes pleas'd. Bur now thar the war was 
reſolv'd on, on both fides, what needed any 
more diſpute in writings? 

A. I know not what need” they had, but on 
both ſides they thought irheedful ro hinder one 
another as much. as they could from levying of 
Soldiers, and therefore the King: did ſer forth 
Declarations in Print; to make the people know 
thor they ought not to obey the Officers of the 
new Militia ſet up by Ordinance of Parkiament, 
and 
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and alſo ta let them ſee the Legality ofHis own 


Commiſſions of Array; and the Parliament oh 
their part did the like, to juſtifie to the peopke 
the ſaid Ordinance,and to make the Commiſſion 
of Array appear unlawful. 


B. When the Parliament were > Levying of I” 


Soldiers, was It not lawful for the King to Levy 
Soldiers, ro defend Himſelf and His Right, 
though there had been no other Title for i It, but 
His own preſervation, and that the name of 
; —_ of Array had neyer been heard 
OI? 

A. For my part, I think there cannot be a 
better Title for War than the defence of aMan's 
own Right,but the People at that time thought 
nothing lawful for the Kihg to, for which 
there was not ſame Statute made by Parliament, 
For the 2 Find [ mean the Judges of the 
Courts of We and ſome few others, 
though but 4 mo , yet of great Reputation 
for their $kill in. the an Laws,and Statutes 
of England, bad infefted moſt of the Geniry of 
England with their Maxims and Cafes prejudg'd, 
which they call Precedents, and made them 
thick ſo well of. their. own knowledge in the 
Law, that they were of this occaſion tg ſhew it 
2gainſt che King, and thereby tq gain a Reputa- 
tion wich the Parliament, of being good Pa- 
triots, and wiſe Stateſmen. 

B, What was this Commiſſian of Array ?. 


.A, King 
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A, King William the Conqueror had gotten 


oo to his hands by Victory, all the Lands in 
ple gland, of which he diſpoſed ſome part, as 
ion (oreſts and Chaces for his own Recreation, and 


ome part to Lords and Gentlemen; that had af- 
of ſiſted him, or were to affiſt him in the Wars; up- 
vy $00 which he Jaid a charge of ſervice in his Ware, 

y | 
16 ome with more Men, and ſome with Jeſs, ac- 
? Fcording to the Lands he had given them;where-, 
of ['y, when the King fent Men unto them with 
Commiſſion to make uſe of their fervice, they 
nere obliged to appear with Arms, and to ac- 
company the King ro the Wars, for a certain 
time at their own Charges, and ſuch were the 
Commons by Hong this King did then make 
his Levies, 

B. Why then was it nor Legal ? 

A, No doubt but it was Legal, but what did 
that amount to with Men that were already re- 
ſalv'd to acknowledge for Law, nothing that. 
was againſt their defign of aboliſhing Monarchy 
and placing a Sovereign and abſoſute Arbitrary 
power in the Houſe of Commons. 

A. To deſtroy Monarchy, and ſer up the 
Houſe of Commons are two Bufinefles. 

4, They found it fo at laſt, but did nar think. 
it ſo then. | 

F, Let us come now to the Military 
power, 

A, I intended only the Story of their In- 
juſtice, Impudence and Hypocriſie ; therefore 
for 
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for che proceeding of the War, 'I refer you tg 


the Hiſtory thereof, written at large , in En. 
liſh. | _ 
: I Fall only make uſe of ſuch a Thread as ig 
neceſſary for the filling up of ſuch Knavery and 
Folly alſo, as I ſhall obſerve in their ſeveral 
Actions. 
From York the King went to Hull, where was 
His Magazine of Arms for the Northern Parts 
of Exzlaud, to try if they would admic Him; the 
Parliament had made Sir foh# HothamGovernor 
of the Town, who cauſed the Gates to be ſhur, 
and preſenting himſelf upon the walls, flatly de- 
nied Him entrance ; for which rhe King cauſed 


him to be proclaim'd Traytor, and ſent a Mef- 


ſage to the Parliament to know if they own'd 
the Actions ? | 
B. Upon what grounds ? 

. A. Their pretence was this, That neither this, 
nor any other Town in England was otherwiſe 
Ns than in Truſt for the People of Eng- 
land. 


B, But what wzs that to the Parlia« |. 


ment ? 
A, Yes, ſay they, for we are the Repreſen 
rative of the People of England, 

. B. I cannot ſee the force of this Argument: 
We repreſent the People; Ergo, all that the 
People has is ours : The Mayor of Hal did re- 
prefent the King, Is therefore all the Xing had 
in Hull the Mayor's? The People of Enrglaid 
| may 


* 
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may be reprefented with Limitations, as to de- 
fiver a Petition, or the like, does it follow, that 
they who deliver the Petition, have Right to all 
the Towns in England? When began this Parlia- 
ment to be a repreſentative of England ? Was 
it not November 3. 1640 ? Who was it the day 
before that had the Right ro keep the King out ' 
of Ha#, and poſſeſs it for themſelves ? For 
there was then no Parliament, whoſe was Hull 
then ? 

A, I think it was the King's ; not only be- 
cauſe it was called the King's Town upon Hull, 
but becauſe the King Himſelf did then andever 
repreſent the Perſon of the People of England, 
If He did not, who then did, the Parliament ha- 


Jring no Being ? 


6b. They might perhaps fay, the People had 
then no Repreſentative. | WOE 
, A. Then there was no Common-wealth, and 
conſequently all the Towns of England being 
the Peoples, you and I, and any Man elſe, mighr 
have put in for his ſhare, You may ſee by this, 


Imhat weak People they were, that were carried 


into the Rebellion, by ſuch weak reaſoning as 
this Parliament uſed ; and how impudent they 
were, that- did put ſuch Fallacies upon 
them. 

B, Surely they were ſuch, as were eſteem'd 
the wiſeſt Men in England, being upon that ac- 
Count choſen. to be the Parliament, 


4, And 
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A, And were they alſo .citeem'd the wiſeſt 
Men of E:gland, that choſe them ? 

B. I cannot tel] that ; for I know it 1s uſuall 
with tbe Free-holders in the Counties, and the 
Fradeſmen - in the Cities and Burroughs to 
chooſe, as neer as they can, ſuch as are moſt re- 
pugnant to the giving of ſubſidies. 

A. The King in the beginning of Avgaft, af- 
ter He had ſummon'd H#ll,and tryed ſome of the 
Counties thereabout, what they would do for 
Him, ſet up His Standard at NVortingham, but 
rhere came not in thither Mev enough to make 
any Army ſufficient to give Battcl ro the Earl of 
£ſjex, 

From thence He went to Shrewsbrry, where 
He was quickly furniſhed ; and appointing the 
Earl of Lizſcy to be Genera), He reſolv'd to 
march towards London, 

The Earl of Eſex was at Worceſter with the 
Parliament Army, making no ofter to ſtop Him 
in His paſſage, bnt as ſoon as he was gore by, 
marched cluſe afier Him. 

The King therefore, to avoid being incloſed 
between the Army of the Earl of Eſſex, and the 
City cf London, turned upon him, and gave him 
Batrel at Eage-4:i1/ ; where, though He got not 
an intire Victory,yet he had the betrer,if either 
had the better ; and had certainly the fruit of a 
Vitory which was to march on, in hjs intended 


way towards London, in which the next morning | 


He took Banbury Caſtle,ar.d from thence went to 
Ox/ord 
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Oxford, and thence to Brentford, where he gave 
a great Defeat to Three Regiments of the Par- 
laments Forces, - and fo return'd to Or- 
fra. | 

B. Why did not the King go on from Brent - 
fra? 

A. The Parliament, upon the firſt notice of 
the King's marching from Shrewsb:ry, cauſed all 
the Trained Bands, and the. Auxiliarics of the C1- 
ty of London ( whici: were fo frighted, as to 
ſhut up all their ſhops) ro be drawn forth ; fÞ 
that there was a complete and numerous Army 
ready for the Earl of Eſex, that was crept into 
London juſt at that time to heed it, and this was 
it that made the King retire to Oxford. 

In the beginning of Febrxary after, Prince Kx- 
pert raok Crreuceſfter from the Parliament, witli 
many- Priſoners, and many Arms, for it was new- 
7 made a Magazine. And: thus ſtool the buſineſs 

etween the King's and the Parliaments For- 
ces. | 

"The Parliament in the mean time, cauſed a 
Line of Communication to be made about Lo#- 
don, and the Suburbs, of 12 miles in | compals, and 
bonſtitured a Committee for the Aſſociation, and 
the putting into a poſture of defence the Coun - 
ties of E/-x, Cambridge, Suffolk, and lome 
others .; and. one of thoſe Comm Mae Crs Was 
Oliver CAmayei, from which emplo” ment Bc 
cams to his following greatnc{:. | 
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B. What was done, during this time, in other 
Parts of the Countrey ? | 

A, In the weſt, the Eart of Sramford had the 
employment of putting in execution the Ordi- 
nance of Parliament for the Militia ; and Sir 
Ralph H:p:en, for the King, executed the Com- 
miſſion of Array. Between thoſe two wag 
fought a Battel ar Liſcard in Corzwal; where Sir 
Ralph Hopton had the Vitory,and preſently took 
a Town called Saltaſh, with' many Arms, and 
much Ordnance,and mary Priſoners. Sir william 
Waller in the mean time ſeized W;zcheſter and 

Chicheſter for the Parliament. 

In the North, for the Commiſſon of Array, 
my Lord of Newcaſtle ; and for the Militia of 
the Parliament, was my Lord Fairfax, My Lord 
of Newcaſtle took from the- Parliament Tad- 
caſter, in whiich were a great part of the Parlia- 
ments Forces for that County, and had made 
himſelf in a manner, Matter of all the Norrh, 
about this time, that is to ſay in Fepraary ; the 


Queen landed at Barlngton, and was conducted 


by my Lord of Newcaſtle, and the Marqueſs of 
Aontroſs, to Yorkzand not long after to the King, 

Divers other little advantages, beſides thefe 
had the King's Party of the parſiaments in the 
North. 2 

There hapned alſo between the Militia of the 
\ Farliament, the Commiſſion of Array in Staf- 
fordfpire, under' my Lord -Brook for the Par'ia» 


ment,aad my Lord of Northampton for the Ring 


great 


_ 
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great contention, wherein both theſe Com- 
manders were {lain; for my Lord Brock behieg - 
ing L.chfield-Cloſe, was killd with a ſhot, not- 
withſtanding which they gave not over the 
Siege, till they were Maſters of the Clefſe. Bur 
preſently after my Lord of Nor: 2ampton be- 
fieged it again for the King, which to relieve, 
Sir William Brereſton, and Sir fohn Gell advanced 
towards Lichf::/d,and were met at Hopton heath 
by the Earl of Vorrhampton,and routed; the Earl 
himſelf was flain, but his Forces with Victory 
return'd to the Siege again; and ſhortly after 
ſeconded by Prince Rypert,who was then abroad 
in that Countrey, carried the place. 

Theſe were the chief Actions of this year 
1641. wherein the King's Party had not much - 
the worſe. | 

B, But the Parliament had now a better Ar- 
my, inſomuch that if the Earl of EZfex had im- 
mediately followed the King to Oxford (not 
yet well fortified) he might, in fall likelihood, 
have taken it; for he could not want either Men 
or Ammunition, whereof the City of Londor 
(which was wholly at the Parliaments devotion) 
had ſtore enough, 

A, I cannot judge of that ; but this is mani- 
ſet, conſidering the eſtate the King was 1n at his 
firſt marching from York, when He had neither 
Money, nor Men, nor Arms enough, to put Him 
in hope of Victory, rhat this year (take itealro- - 


\ gether) was very proſperous, 


I 3 B, But 


_ 
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3B But what great Folly or Wickedneſs dy 
rou obferve in the Parliaments Actions for this 
ticſt year ? 

A, AV. thit can be faid 2gainſt them in thit 
poir.e; will be excus'd with the pretext of War, 
«rd core under one Name of Rebellion, favirg 
That when ihey ſummoned any Town, it was al- 
waies in the Name of the King and Parlia- f jr 
ment, E 

The Kiny beirg. in the contrary Army, ard 
mar.y times beating them from the Siege, I do's 
not ſee hew the right of War can juitifie ſuch I 
Impucence 2s that, But theyſpreterced that iFe 
King was elwaies vertual'y in the Two Hcuſts | F 
of Fartiament making a diſtincticn berween His || 
Perſon Natural and Politique, : which made the ac 
mpudence the greater, befices the folly of it: || c 
For this was but an Univerſity Quibble, ſuch zsÞ c 
Boyes mike uſe cf, in maintaining (in the] K 
Schools) ſuch Tenets 2s they cannot other wie 
defend, | d 

In the end of this year, they ſollicited alfoÞ| lu 
tlie Scots to enter Erglard, with an Army to ſtp-J tl 
preſs rhe power of the Earl of Newcafile in the 
North, which was a plain Confefſion, that the Ir 
Parliament Forces were at this time inferior tof} G 
the Kings ; and moſt Men thought, that if the 
Ear! of Newcefile had. then marched South-J Z 
ward,ard joined his Forces with: the Kings, that 
moſt ofthe Members of Parliament would have 
fied out of England, 
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In the beginning of 164.3.the Parliament ſee- 
ing the Earl of Newcajtle's power 1 the North 
grown formidable, ſent ro the Scots, to hire 
them to an invaſion of England ; and ( to Com- 
pliment them in the mean crime) made a Cove 
nant among themſelves, ſuch as the Scots before 
had made againſt Epiſcopacy, and demoliſhed 
Croſſes, and Church-windows, ( ſuch as had* 
in them any Images of Saints ) throughout all 
England, 

Allo in the middle of the year, they made a 
Gglemn League with the Nation, Which was 
called, T2? Sel:mn League aud Covenant, . 

B. Are not the Szors as properly to be called- 
Foreigners, as the /r:f- ?leeing then they perte- 
cuted the Earl of Srrafford, even to death, for 
adviſing. the King to make uſe of [riſpþ For- 
ces againſt the- Parliament ; with whar face 
could they call in a S-otc4 Army againſt the 
King ? . 

.2, The King's Party might eaſily here have 
diſcern'd their deſign, to make themſelves abſo- 
lute Maſters of the Kingdom, and to dethrone 
the King, OY 

Another great Impudence, or rather a Beſtia1 
Incivility it was of theirs, That they Vored the 
Queen a Trayrtor, for helping the King with: 
ſome Ammunition, and Engli/þ Forces,. from 
Holland. 

B. Was it poſſible that all this could be done,. 
and Men not ſee that Papers and Declarations 
L 4 muit 
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muſt be uſeleſs? And that nothing could fatisfe 
them, but the Depoſling of the King, and ſetting 
up of themſclves in His place. 

A. Yes, very poſſible, for who was there of 
them, though knowing thar the King had the 
Sovereign Power,that knew the Efſ:nrial Rights 
of Sovereignty ? They dreamt of a mixt Power 
of the King and the Two Houſes, That it was a 
divided Power, in which there could be no 
Peace, was above their underſtanding; therefore 
they were alwaies urging the Ring to Declara- 
tions, and Treaties, (for fear of ſubjeCting them- 
ſelves ro the King in an abſolute Obedience ) 
which increaſed the hope and courage of the 
Rebels, but did the King little good ; for the 
People either underſtand not,or will not trouble 
themſelves with Controverſies in writing, but 
rather by his compliance by Meflages, go away 
with an opinion, That the Parliament was likely 

to have the Victory in the War. 

Beſides, ſeeing that the Penners and Contri- 
vers of thoſe Papers, were formerly Members 
of rhe Parliament,and of another mind, and now 
Tevolted from the Parliament, becauſe they 
could not bear that ſway in the Houſe which 
they expected, Men were apt to think, they be- 
lieved not what they wrote. 

As for Military Actions Fto begin at the 
Fead-quarters)Prmce Repert took Brinmingram, 
aQarrxoen of the Parliaments, 
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in 7aly,, after the King's Forces had a great 

Victory ' over the Parliaments near Dev/zes on 

Roxndway-down, where they took 2000 Prifo- 

ners, four Braſs Pieces of Ordgance, 28 Co- 

lours, and all their Baggage. And ſhortly aſter 

Briſtol was {urrendr'd to Prince Rupert for the 

King ; and the King Himſelf marching into tne 

Weſt rook from the Parliament many other con- 

fderable places. 

But this good fortune was not a little allay 'd 
by His beſieging of Gloceſter, which, after it was 
reduc'd to the laſt gaſp, was reliev'd by the Earl 
of Eſſex, whoſe Army was before greatly walt- 
ed, but now recruited with Train'd Bands, and 
Apprentices of Lozdo2:, 

B. It ſeems not only by this,but alſo by ma- 
ny Examples-in Hiitory, That there can hardly 
ariſe a long or dangerous Rebelion, that has not 
{ome ſuch overgrown Ciry,with an Army or two 
In ics belly, to foment ir. 

4. Nay ' more; thoſe. great Capital Cities, 
when Rebellion :is upon pretence of Grievances, | 
muſt needs be of the Rebel Party, becauſe the 
Grievances are but Taxes to which Citizens, that 
is Merchants, whoſe profeſſion is their private 
gain, are naturaily mortal-Enemies, their onely 
glory being to .grow..exceffively rich, by the 
wiſdom of buying and ſelling. « 

B. But they are ſaid to be, of all Callings, the 
moſt beneficial to the Commonwealth, by ſetting 
tae poorer ſort of people on work, 


: Is A, That 
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. B, Thatis to ſay, by making poor people ſell 
th eir labour to them attheir-own prizes, ſo thar 
p0 or people, for the moſtpart,” might ger a bet- 
rer Living by working in Bridewell,than. by ſpins 
ning, weaving, and other ſuch lubour as they can 
40, ſaving that by working ſtghtly, they may 
kelp themfcives a little, to the diſgrace of our 
Manufacture.. And as moſt.commond]y they are 
the fiſt Encouragers of Rebellion, preſuming in; 
their ſtrength; ſoallo are they, for the moſt 
part, the firſt to repent, . deceiv'd by: them that 
command their ſtrength, 

But-ro return to the War : .Though the King 
withdrew: from Gleceſter, yet it was not to flie 
from, but to fight with the Earl of Efex, which 
preſently after 'He' did at: Newbury where the 
iZattel was bloody, . and the King had not the 
worſt, unleſs Cirenceſter be pur-into the Scale, 
which the-Ear} of &fſex had in his way a few 
days before ſurpriz'd. . 

But in the. North» and the weſt the King had 
much tte-berrer of the Parliament ; for in the 
North,at the beginning of the year, May 29.the 
Earls of Newcaſtle and Cumberland defeated the 
Lord Fairfax ( who commanded in-thoſe-Parts 
tor the Parliament ) at Brambam- moor, which 
made the, Parliament to- haſten the-aſſiitance-of 
the Scots, | 

In 7-ne following, the Earl of Newcaſtle rout- 
ed.Sir Thomas Fairfax ( Son to the Lord Fairs 
fax ) upon Aaderton Heath, and in on of 
them 
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them to Bradford,took and killed 2000 men,and 
the next day took the Town., and 2000 Priſo- . 
ners more,(Sir Thomas himſelf hardly eſcaping) 
with all their Arms and Ammunition ; and be- 
fides,this made the Lord Fairfax quit Halifax, 

y and Beverly, 

Laſtly, Prince R»pert reliev'd. Newark , be- 
fieged by Sir John /Meldram,for the Parliament, 
with 7000 men,. whereof 1000 were {lain, the 
& | reſt upon Articles-departed,leaving behind them 
ze | their Arms, Bag and Baggage. 

To ballance in part this ſucceſs, . the Earl of 
Mancheſter, whole Lieutenant General was Ot;- 
ver Cr:mwel, got a Victory over the Royaliſts: 
þ | near Horn-Caſtle, of which he ſlew 400, took 
je | 800 Priſoners, and 1000 Arins, and preſently 
= arty took and plundered- the City of Lin- 

. | colr, 

3 In the Weſt,. May 16. Sir Ralph Hepron at 
Stratton in Devonſbire, had a Victory over the 

id | Parliamentarians , wherein he took 1700 Pri- 

ve | foners, 13 Braſs Pieces of Ordnance,. and all 

ve | their Ammunition, which was 7o Barrels of- 

te | Powder,and their Magazine of their other Pro- 

ts | V:0ions in the Town, | 

kf Again, at Zavajdoipn,between Sir Rap) Hop- 

of | ?92, and the Parl.amentarians under Sir VW:{l.am 

- | Yaller, was fought a fierce Battel, wherein the 
t | Victory was not very clear on either fide,ſfaving 
that the Parliamentar/aus might ſeem to have 
of | ie better, becauſe prefently after Sir William 
Walker 


- 


— 
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Waller follow *d Sir Ralph Hopton to Devizes n 

Wilrfoire, though to his coſt ; for there .he was 

overthrown, as I have already told you. 

After 'this, 'the King in Perſon marched 
into the weſt, aud took Exeter, Dorceſter, 
Barnſtable, and divers other places, and had 
He not at Fiis Return beſieged -Glocefter, and 
thereby giving the Parliament time for new 
Levies, 'twas thought by-many He might have 
Tonted the Houſe of Commons, But the -end of 
this year was more favourable to theParliament; 
trom fauzary the Scots entered England, and 
Aarch the firſt crofled the Tyne ; and whiPft 
the Earl of Newcaſtle Was marching to them,Sir 
Thomas Fairfax gathered together a conſiderable 
Party in Torkſ»:re, and the Earl of Aſancheſter 
trom Lya advanced towards York ; fo that the 
Earl of Newcaſtle having two Armies of Rebels 
behind him, and another before him, was forced 
to retreat to York, which thoſe three Armies 
joining preſently befieged. And thefe are. all 
the conſiderable Military Actions in the year 

I642. 

Noche ſame year the Parliament caufed to be 
made -a new great Seal, the Lord .Keeper had 
carried the 'former Seal to Oxford: :Hereupon 
the King ſent a Meſlenger'to the Judges at Weſ- 
»irfter, to forbid them to make uſe of it; this 
Meſſenger was taken,and condemned at a Coun- 
xil of War and Hang'd for a ſpie.? 

B. Is that the Law of War ? as 


{ 
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A. T know nat : But, it feems, when a Sol- 
Jier comes into the Enemies Quarters, without 
addreſs, or notice given to the chief Comman- 
der, that it is preſum'd he comes as a Spte. 

The ſame year when certain Gentlemen at 
London received a -Commitſion of Array from 
the King to Levy men [for His Service in that 
City, being diſcover'd they were Condemn'd, 
and ſome of them Executed. This Caſe is not 
unlike the former. 

B. Was not the making of a new great Seal a 
ſufficient proof that the War was raiſed, not to 
remove evil Councillors from the King, but to 
remove the King Himſelf from the _Govern- 
ment? what hope then could there be hadin 
Meſſages ani Treaties ? | 

A. The entrance of the Scots was a thing 
unexpected fo the King, who was made to be- 
lieve by continual Letters from his Commiſſio- 
ners in Scotland, and Duke Hamilton, that the 
Scotch never intended any invaſion. The Duke be- 
ing then at Oxford, the King ( afſur'd that the 
Scotch were now entered ) {ſent him priſoner to- 
Pendennis Caſtle in Cornwadl. 

In the beginning of this year £644. wo born 
of Newcaſtle being ( as I told . you ) beſieged 
by the joint Forces of the Scots, the Earl of 
Mancheſter, and Sir Thoas Fazrfax, the King: 
ſent Prince Rxpert to relieve the Town, and as 
ſoon as he could, to give the Enemy Battel ; 
Prince Rwpert paſſing through Lancaſorre,and by 
the 
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' Bolton; and taken in Stock ford and Leverpole,, 
came to York, 7uly 1, and relieved it, the Ene- 
my being riſen thence, ro a place called 1ar- 
ſton- moor, about four miles off, and there was 
fought that unfortunate Battel,that loſt theKing, 
in a manner all the North ; Prince Rpert re- 
turn'd by the way he came, and the Earl of 
Newcaſtle to' York, and thence with ſome of 
His Ofhcers over the Sea to Hambaygh. 
The Honour of this Victory was attributed' 
chiefly to Olzver Cromwel (the Earl of Man- 
- cheſter's Lieutenant General) the Parliamenta- 
7ians return'd from the Field, to the Siege of 
York , which, not long after, upon honourable 
| Articles was ſurrendred ; not that they were fa- 
voured, but becauſe the Parliament employ- 
ed not much time, nor many men in the 
Siege. 


the King's Proſperity, 
2A, Ir was ſo, but amends was made Him for 
It within five or ſix weeks after ; for Sir William 
"Waller ( after the loſs of his Army at Rownd- 
Iway-down) had another raiſed for him-by the 
City of London, who for the payment thereof, 
impos'd a weekly Tax of the value of one Meals 
meat upon every Citizen. This Army, with that 
of the Earl of Eſex,intended to beſtege Oxford, 
whic! the King underſtanding, ſent the Queen 
Into ihe Welt, .and marched- Himſelf towards 


the way having ſtorm'd the ſeditious Town of 


B, This was a great and ſudden abatement of / 


Worceſter, | 
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Worceſter, This made them to divide again, and - 
the Earl to go into the Weſt, and Waller to pur- 
ſue the King, By this means it ſo fell our,. that 
both their Armies were defeated ;-for the King 
turn'd upon Waller,routed him at Copreay- Bridge, 
took his Train of Artillery, and many Officers, 
and then preſently followed the Earl of Efex 
into Coruwal, where he had him at ſuch advan- 
tage; that the Earl himſelf was fain to eſcape in 
a. ſmall Boat to Phmonth ; his Horſe broke 
through the King's Quarters by nighr, but the 
Infantry were all forc'd to lay down their Arms, 
-and upon Conditions never more to bear Arms 


/againlt the King, were permitted. to des 


art, 
: 'In Ofober following, was fought a ſecond ard 
ſharp Battel-at Newbary; for this Infantry ma- 
king no conſcience of the Conditions made with 
the King, being now come towards London, as 
far.as Baſing ſtoke, had Arms pur again into their 
hands; ro whom fome of the. Train'd Bands be- 
ing added, the Earl of Efex had ſuddenly ſo 
great an Army, that. he attempted” the King 
again at Newbury, and-certainly had the better 
of the day, but the night parting them, had not 
.a complete Victory. And it was obſerv'd here, 
That no part of the Earls Army foughr ſo: keen» 


'ly, as they who had: laid down their Arms in. 
. Cornwal, 


Theſe were-the moſt important Fights in the 
year 1644. and the King was yet (as both him- 
ſelf 
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ſelf and others thought) in.as good a condition 
as the Parliament, which defpair'd of Victory by 
the Commanders then us'd, therefore they yo- 
ced a new modelling of the Army, ſuſpeCting 
the Earl of Efex, though I think wrongfully, to 
be too much a Royaliſt, for not having done fo 
much as they lod for in this ſecond Battle at 
Newbury, 

The Earls of Zſex and Mancheſter perceiving 
what they went about, voluntarily laid down 
1heir Commiſhons ; and the Houſe of Commons 
made an Ordinance, That vo Aember of either 
Houſe, ſbould enjoy any yes or Command ili- 
#ary or. Civil. 

With which obliqueBlow chey ſhook off, thoſe 
that had hitherto ferv'd them too well, and yet 
out of this Ordmance they excepted Oliver 
Cromwel, in whoſe Conduct and Valor they had 
very great confidence, (which they would not 
have done, if they bad known him as well then, 
as they did afterwards) and made him. Lieu- 
genant'General. 

- Ti the Commiſſion to' the Ear} of Eſſex , there 
Was a Clauſe for Preſervatian of :His Majeſties 
Perſon, which inthis new Committion was left 
out, though the Partiament' (as well as the 
_—_ were as yet Presbyterians. ' ; 
- B. It ſeems: the Presbyrerians allo". (in order 
to Tock Ends) would fain have had. rhe King 
| anuraercd | 
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4. For my part,l doubt it not. For a Right- 
ful King living, an Uſurping Power can never be 
wfficiently fecur'd, In this ſame year the Parlia- 
ment put to death Sir Job» Hotham and his Son, 
for tampering with the Earl of Newcaſtle, about 
the Rendition of Hull, And Sir Alexanacr Ca- 
rew, for endeavouring to deliver up Plymonth, 
where he was Governor for the Parliament. And 
the Archbiſhop of Canterbury , for nothing but . 
to pleaſe the Scots. For the general Article of 
going about to ſubvert the Furdamental Laws 
of the Land, was no Accuſation, but only foul 
words. | 

They then alſo voted down the Bock of 
Common-Prayer, and ordered the Uſe of a Di- 
reftory, which had been newly compos'd by an 
Aſſembly of Presbyterian Miniſters. 

They were alſo then with much ado prevaild 
with for a Treaty with the King at Oxvrage, 
where they remitted nothing of their former de- 
mands, 

The King had alſo at this time a Parliament at 
Oxford, conſiſting of ſuch diſcontented Members 
as had left the Honſes at Weſtariufter, but few of 
them had changed their old Principles,and there- 
fore that Parliament was not much worth, Nay 
father, becauſe they endeavour'd nothing but 
Meſſages and Treaties ; that is toſay, defeating 
of Soldiers hope of benefit by the War , they 
were thought by moſt Men to do the King more 
hurt than gco1. 

The year 2645, was to the King very unfor- 
| cunate, 
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runate, for by the Toſs of one great Battel, He 
Joſt all He had formerly gotten, and at length 
His life, 
The new-modeFd Army, after conſultation 
whether they ſhould lay Siege to Oxford, or 
march Weſtward to the relief of Taunton (then 
beſieged by the Lord Gor:ivg, and defended by 
Blake, famcus afterward for his Actions at Sea) 
refolv'd for Tazxnton, leaving Cromwel to attend 
the motions of the King, though not ſtrong 
enough to hinder Him. The King npon tins ad- 
vantege drew his Forces and Artillery out of 
Oxford. This made the Parliament to calF back | { 
their General Fa:rfix,and- order him'to befiege || Þ 
Oxford. the King inthe mean time reliey*d' Chet | \ 
fter hich was belieged by Sir W:ll,Brereton, and | 
coming back, took Lercefer by force, a-place of Þ| i 
great importance, and well provided of Artil- | ti 
lery and Proviſion. Upon this ſucceſs it was ge- | 4 
nerally thoughr, that rhe King's Party was the | FE 
ſtronger. The King himſelt chought ſo, and the || / 
Parliament, in a manner, confeſt the ſame, by 
commanding Fairfax to riſe from the Siege,and | $ 
endeavour to give the King Battel; for the Suc- J 
ceſſes of the King, and the treacherous diviſions | 1! 
growing now among themſelves, had driven | " 
them to relie upon the fortune of one day, in 
which at Naſeby the King's Army was utterly || k 
overthrown, and no hope left Him to raiſe ano- 
ther ; therefore after the Battel he went up and | i 
down, doing the Parliament here and there | © 
fome ſhrewd turns, but never much. increaſing I © 
Kis number, Fairfax 
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Fairfax in the mean time firſt recovered 
Leiceſter, and then marching into the Weſt,ſub+ 
ion | dued it all, except only a few places, forcing, , 
or | with! much ado, my Lord Hepton, ( upon hono- 
rable conditions ) to disband his Army,and with 
by þ the Prince of Wales,to pals over to Scilly, whence 
a) | not Icng after they went to Pars. 

In April 1646. General Fairfax began to 
march back to Oxferd, in the mean time Rainſ- 
d- | #urrough, who beſieged Wordffoch , had it ſur- 
of | render'd. The King therefore, who was now al- 
> | fo return'd ro Oxford, from whence Woodſtock is 
re | bat ſi: miles, nor doubting bur that He fhould 
2 | \here by Fairfax be befiegd,and having no Ar- 
id | my to relieve Him, reſolv'd to get away diſgui- 
of | ſed to the S7orch Army about Newark, and thi- 
[- | ther he came the 4th of ay ; and the Scorch 
>. | Army being upon remove homewards, carried 
e | Him with them to Newcaſtle, whither he came 
May-13. 

B. Why did the King truſt himſelf with the 
S:ots « They were the firſt that Rebell'd, They 
were Presbyterians 1, e,cruel. Beſides, they were 
indigent, and conſequently might be ſuſpected 
would ſell him to his Enemies for money ; And 
haſtly, they were too weak to defend Him, 0 
keep him Him in their Country. 

A. What could He have done betrer? For He 
bad in the Winter before ſent to the Parliatnent, 
to get a paſs for the Duke of Richmond and 
others, to bring them Propoſitions of Peace, it. 


was denied ; He ſent again, . it was denied again. 
Then 


Od 
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Then He deſir'd He might come to them in Per- 
ſon; this alſo was denied. He ſent again and again 
to the ſame purpoſe ; þut inſtead of granting it, 
they made an Ordinance, That the Commanders o 
the Militia of London, in caſe' the King ſhould 
attempt to come within the Line of Communicati- 
on, ſhould raiſe what Force they thought fit to ſup- 
preſs Twmnlts, to apprebend ſuch as came with 
Him ; and to ſecure ( 1, E, to impriſon ) His 
| Perſon from dai-ger, 

If the King had adventur'd to come, and had 
been impriſon'd, what would, the Parliament 
have done with Him? They had dethron'd Him 
by their Votes,and therefore could have no ſecu- 
Tity while Heliv'd, though in Priſon ; it may be 
they would not have put Him to death by a 


High Court of Juſtice peblickly , but ſecretly, 


ſome other way. 
_ B. He thould have attempted to get beyond 
DEA. 
- | A, That had been. from Oxford very difficult. 
Beſides,it was generally believ'd, that the Scotch 
Army had promis'd Him,that not only His Maje- 
ſty, bur-alſo His Friends that ſhould come with 
Him, ſhould. be in their Army ſafe, not oply for 
their Perſons, but alſo for their Honours and 
Conſciences, 'Tis a pretty Trick, when the Ar- 
any, and the particular Soldiers of that Army 
are different things, ro make the Soldiers pro- 
miſe what the Army means not to perform. 
Zaly 41. the Parliament ſent their Propoſitr 
ns.t0 the King at Newcaftle,which Pr — 
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. they pretended-to be the onely way to a ſetled 


and well-grounded Peace, They were-brought 
by the Earl of Pembroke, the Earl of Safely, 
vir Walter Earl, Sir fohn Hyppeſiecy, Mr. Goodwin, 
and Mr. Robinſon, whom the King asked,[f they 
had power to Treat? And when they ſaid No, 


why they might not as well have been ſent by 
a Trumpeter? The Propoſitiops were the ſame 
dechroning ones which they uſed ro ſend, and 
therefore the King would not aſſent to them, 
Nor did the Scots ſwallow them at firſt, but made 
ſome Exceptions againſt them ; only it ſeems,to 
make the Parliament perceive they meant not 
to put'the King into rheir hands gratzrs ; and fo 
at laſt the bargain was made between them, and 
upon payment of 200000 |. the King was put 
Into the hands of the Commiſſoners, which che 


[| Ezoliſp Parliament ſent down to receive Him. 


5 What a vile Complexion hath this Action, 
compounded of feigned Religion, and very Co- 
vetouſneſs, Cowardize, Perjury , and Trea- 
chery ? 

A. Now the War his ſeemed ſo juſt, by ma- 
ny unſeemly things is ended, you wilt ſee-almoſt 
nothing in theſe Rebels, but Baſcneſs and Falſe- 
neſs, beſides their Folly. 

By this: time the Parliamenthad taken in all 
the reſt of the Ring's Garifons; whereof rche'laft 
Was Penaemmis'Calitle; whicker Duke Hamilon 
had been ſent Priſoned by che King.” . 

"B.' What was done during this time in Ireland 
and Scotland. ? 


A,-1In 
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A. In Treland there had been a Peace made, 
by Order from His Majeſty, for a time, which 
by diviſions by the [ri/b was ill kept. The Popiſh 
- Party ( the Pope's Nuncio being then there ) 
rook this to be the rime for delivering them- 
ſelves from thetr ſubjeftion to the Erol:ſp ; be- 
ſides,the time of the Peace was now expir'd. 

B., How were they ſubject to the Englifh, 
more than the "Engliſh to the rh? They were 
ſubject to the King of Englana,but ſo allo were . 
the Engliſh to the King of Ireland, 

A. The diſtinction is ſomewhat too ſubtle for 
common-underſtanding.In Scotland the Marqueſs 
of Montroſs, for the King with a very few Men 
had miraculouſly with *Vittories oyer-tun all 
Scotland, where many'of his Forces (out of too; 
much ſecurity) were. permitted to be abſent; 
for a while, of which the Enemy having intel=. 
gence, ſuddenly came upon them, and forced 
them to flieback into the High-lands to recruit; 
where he began to. recover ſtrength, when the: 
King commanded him (being then in the hands 
of 'the Scors at Newcaſtle) to disband,- and he 
departed from Scortavd' by Sea, 

- In the end of the ſame year 1646. | the Par- 
liament cauſed the King's great 'Seal to be bro- 
ken. Alfo the King) was broughc to; Hylmeby;and 
there kept. by'the- Parhaments Commilſtanere;: 
and here was uri endruf the-Warzs to England 
and Scotland, but dt; flo 1reland, About this time, 
21ſo died the Earl.of Effex, . whom the Faria” 
ment had diſcarded, 4.1 | 
2A B. Now 
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B, Now that there was Peace in England,and 
the King in Priſon, in whom was the Sovereign 
Power ? 

4, The Right was certainly in the King, but 
the exerciſe was yet in no body, but contended 
for, as in a Came at Cards, without fighting all 
the years 1*47, and 1648. between the Parlia- 
ment and O/:ver Cremwel, Lieutenant General to 
Sir Themas Fairfax, You muſt know that when 


1 King Ferry VIII, aboliſhed the Pope's Au- 


thority here, and took upon him to be the Head 
of the Church, the Biſhops as they could not re- 
fiſt him, ſo neither were they diſcontented with 
it, For whereas the Pope before allowed not the 
jure Divino, that is, of Right immediately from 
God, but by the Gift and Authority of the Pope; 


"| now that the Pope was outed, they made-no 


doubt but the Divine Right was in them- 


' ſelves. 


After this the City of Geneva,and divers other 
places beyond Sea, having: revolted from the 
Papacy, ſet up Presbyteries for the Government 
of their ſeveral Churches ; and divers Engliſh 
Scholars that wenr beyond Sea, during the Per- 
ſecution of Queen Mary, were much taken with 
this Government; and at: their return in- the” 
time of Queen Elizabth,' and ever. lince, ' bave 
endeavor'd, to the great trouble of the Church 
and Nation, to ſer up that Government here, 
wherein they might domineer, and-applaud their 
own Wit and Learning. And theſe took upon 
By rhem 
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them not only a Divine Right, but alſo a Divine 
Inſpiration ; and having been connived at, and 
countenanced ſometimes in their frequent 
Preaching, they introduced many ſtrange and 
many-pernicious Doftrines,out-doing the Refor- 
mation ( as they pretended both of Zather and 
Calvin ) receding from the former Divinity, or 
Church-Philoſophy, ( for Religion is another 
thing ) as much as Znther and Calvin had rece- 
ded from the Pope, and diſtracted their Auditors 
into a great number of Sects, as Browniſts, Ana» 
baptiſts, Independents, Fifth- Monarchy Men, ©14- 


kers, and divers others, all commonly called by. 


the name of Fanaticks,inſomuch as tlrere was ng 
ſo dangerous an Enemy to the Presbyterians, as 

this Brood of their own hatching. | 
Theſe were Cromwel's beſt Cards, whereof he 
had a very great number in the Army, and ſome 
in the: houſe; whereof he himſelf was thought 
one, though he were nothing certain, but appiy- 
-- ng-himſelf always to the, Faction that was 
ſtrongeſt, was' of -a colour like it. There; was in 
* the Army a great number(if not the major part) 
. that aimed only at Rapine, and ſharing the Lands 
_ and Gonds of their Enemies; and theſe a{ſo up- 
en:the apinion they had of CrewweP's Valor and 
Conduct, thoughr' they could. not any. way bet» 
er. arrive; at their Ends, than by adbering 19 
:bim-; prig fr Tis 1,5 WT OT, | ' 
- Laſtly; In: the Parliament ir: ſelf, though not 
the '»:ajor part, yet a conſiderable number were 
Fanaticks, enough to. put in doubts,and cauſe = 
* ay 


if 
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ay in the Reſolutions of the Houle ;-and for - 
times alſo by advantages of a thin Houſe, to Cal» 
nt [iy a Vote in favour of Crowwel,as they did upon 
nd the 26th of jxly; for whereas on the 4th of AMay 
Ye precedent, the Parliament had Voted, That the 
nd | Militia of London ſhould be in the hands of 4a 
or | Committee of Citizens, whereof the Lord Mayer, 
er fo the time being, ſhould be one, 
e- | {Shortly after the /ndependents chancing to be 
Ts the major, made an Ordinance, ' whereby it was 
4» [put into hands more' favourable to the Army, 
4 | The beſt Cards the Parliament had, were the 
wy | City of London, and the Perſon of the King, 
10 | The- General, Sir Thomas Fairfax , was right 
a Precbyrerian, but in the hands of the Army, and 

the Army in the hands of Cromwe/, bur which 
e [Party ſhould prevail,depended on playing of the 
ie | Game. Cromwel proteſted till Obedience and Fiv _ 
it I delity to the Parſjament, but meaning nothing = 
7» [iefs, berhought him, and reſovlv'd on a way to Ex- 4 
8. | cuſe himſelf of all thar he ſhould do tor the. con- 
In ary upon the Army ; therefore he and his Son- 
) [8-law, Commilſary General /reton, as good at 
[s Jcontriving as himſelf, and at ſpeaking and writing 
- | better, contrive how to mutiny the Army againſt 
& | the Parliament, To this end they ſpread a whiſ- 
t» | per through the Army, that the Parliament,now 
q || they had. the King, intended to disband them to 
\ | cheat them of -their Arrears, and to ſend them 
& {into /re/and, to be deſtroy'd by the /ri/h, 
| The army being herewith jnrag'd,were taught | 

K, 


by » 
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-y Tretos to ere&a Council among themſUlygs 


-of two'Soldiers out of every Troop, and everyſ' 
-Company to conſult for the good of the Army, th 


and to atſiſt ar the Council of War, and to a& 
viſe for the Peace and Safety of the Kirgdom, 


Theſe were calledAdjutators:ſ\o that whatloeverJ® 
.Cromweii would:have to be done, he needed no-[b 


thing to make them to do it,bur ſecretly ro 

It into the head of thefe Adjutators ; rhe effect 
of the firſt Conſultation, was to take the King 
from Holmeby, ” and to bring him to the Ar- 
my. | 

The General hereupon, by Letters to the Par- 
Jiament, excuſes himſelf and Cromwel, and the 
Body of the Army, as ignorant of the FaCt ; and 
rhat the King came away willingly with thoſe 
Soldiers that brought him, aſſuring them with- 
all, That the whole Army intended nothing but 
Peace, nor oppoſed Presbytery, nor affected Inde- 
pendency, nor did hold any licentions freedom m 
-Keligion.- 

- B. Tis ſtrange that Sir Themas Fairfax could 
'be ſo abuſed by Cromwel, as to believe this 
which he himſelf here writes. 

A, 1 cannot believe that Cornet foyce could 
£0-0ut of the Army with 1000 Soldiers to fetch 
the King,and neither the Genera], nor the Lieu- 
tenant-General, nor the body of the Army take 
notice of it ; and that the King went willingly, 
appears to be falſe,by a Meſſage ſent on purpoſe 
from His Majeſty co the Parliament, | 

B. Here 


* 


fid 
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le -B, Here is Perfidy upon Perfidy; firſt the Per- 
eryſf4y of rhe Parliament againſt the King,2nd then 
1] Perfidy of the 4rmy againſt the Parlia- 
: an 

- 4. Tais was the firft Trick Creme! play d, 

nhereby he thaught himſeif to have-gotten ſ@ 
- great an advantage, that he faid openly, That he 
bad the Parli.mment in his Pecker, (as indeed he 

had) 4nd the City too. For upon the news of it, 
ing they were: both the one and the other in very 
Ar[8*cat diforder; and the- more} becauſe there 
came With it a Rumer, that the Acmy was 
marching up ro Landon. 

The King. inthe mean time,rill his Reſi:lence 
mas ſerled at # impton Court, Was Carried from 
place to place,not without ſon: e oftentation; but 
th. [vyith much more Liberry,and with more reſpect 
ſhewn. Him by far, than when He was in the 
hands of the Parliaments Cyummilſioners ; for 
His own Chaplains were allow'd Him, and His 
Children, and ſome friends permicted ro fee 
[gf Him: Befides,thar He was much Complimemed 
is {Dy Cromzwel, who promiſed Aim in a ſerious und 

keming paſhonate manner, to reſtore Him tg 

14 | His Right againſt the Parliamenr. 

<| $8. How was he ſure he could do that ? 

a-| -£. He was not ſure, but he was refolv'd to 
ke | march up to the City and Parliament, to ſ-t up 
y, | *he King again,and be the ſecond Man; unleſs in 
{ | the attempt he ſound better hopes then yer.he 
| had, ro make himſelf ile firſt Man, by ditpaſſe 
ling the King, I 2 B. What 
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B. What affiſtance againſt the Parliament "and 


King ? | 
£2, By geclaring direftly for Him, he might 
have had all the King's Party, which were many 
more now fince His misfortune, than ever they 
were before ; for inthe Parliament it ſelf, there 
were many that had diſcover'd the hypocriſie 
and private aims of their Fellows. Many were 
converted to their Duty , by their own natural 
Reaſon ; and their Compatfſion for the' King's 
Sufferings, had begor generally an Indignation 
againſt the Parliament ; ſo that if they had been 
by the protection of the preſent Army brought 
rogether, and embodied , Cromwel might have 
done what he pleas'd in the firſt place for the 
King, and in the ſecond for himſelf; but it ſeems 
he meant firſt to try what he could do without 
the King, and If that prov'd enough to rid hi 
hands of him. 
B. What did the Parliament and City do, to 
oppoſe the Army ? 
4A, Firſt the Parliament fent to the General, 
to have the King re- deliver'd to their Commit 
fioners. | 
 Inffead of an anſwer to this, the Army ſent 
Articles to the Parliament, and with them a 
Charge againſt Eleven of their Members, all-of 
them active Presbyterians; of which Articles 


theſe-are ſome : 


= EW | IL Tas 


the City, could Cromwel expect from thef- 


£2 3 


Ind 
hel - 
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EF. That the Houſe may be purged of theſe, who, 


bf the Selſ-denying. Ordinauce, cnpht not t1 be 


ny ers. 

ery. | 

rel LI. That ſuch as abuſed, and exdeavorred the 
iſe 1in2 of t9e Kingdom miyhr be diſabled, to ao 1h? 
ere Bhs hereafter. 

ral 


g's 
LON 


\FII. That 4a day miyht be appoint?! to dcters 
mine this Parliament, 


I'V. That" they would make an Accompt to the 
Kingdom of the vaſt Sums of Monty they had re- 
rived, 


; V. That the Eleven Members mig! t preſently.v ve 
ſuſpended ftting in the Houſe, 


. Theſe were the Articles that put them to 


their Trumps. and they anfwered none_ of them, - 


bur that of the Suſpenſion of the Eleven Mem- 
bers, which they ſaid they: could not do by 


Law, till the particulars of the Charge” were 


produced. 


But this was ſoon anſwer'd, with their own” 


Proceedings againſt the Archbiſhop of Canter- 
wo and the Earl of Strafford, 


he Parliament being thus ſomewhat: aw'd, + 


and theKing made ſomewhat confident, he un- 


dertakes the City, requiring the Parliament to: 


put the Militia into other hands,- 


K-35 B. Whar* 


% 3 
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B. What other hands? I do not well nnder- - 
and you. 

£. I told you that the Militia of London was h 
on the qth of ay. put into the hands of the. n 
Lord Mayor, and other Cirizens, and ſoon after | 
put intvu the hands of otker Men more favou- 
whle unto the Army} And now 1 am to tell you, 
thar on Zzly 26, the violence of certain Appren= 2 
tices, and disbanded Soldiers, forced the Parlia- 
*MNent to refetrle-it as.it was in-the Citizens; and hi 
bereupon the two Speakers, . and: divers of the |* 
| Members, ran away to the Army where they 
were avited; and Eontented to fit and vare tn 
+he Council of War, in the nature of a Parha- he 
ment ; and out of "theſe Citizens hands.. they. 
i ould have the Militia taken away, and put M 
again intothoſe hands out of which it was taken th 
the 26th of; 7 ly. tn 

B. Whar ſaid the City to this? 

1. The Londoners mann'd their works, viz, 
the Line of Communication, rais'd an Army. of ka 
valiant Men within the Eine,. choſe go6d'Oft- 
* eers,al{ being defirous to go out and fight, when- 
foever the Ciry ſbould give them Order; and in Þ 
that poſture ſtood, expecting the Enemy. The I - 
- Soldiers in the mean time enter into an Engage- 
ment to live and dve with Sir Thomas Farrſax, G 
the Parliament, and the Army. | 

BZ. That's very fine ; they imiare that which ( 
the Parliament did .when they firſt rook up Arms 
againſt the King, ſt! ling: thernſclves, The King and 


Parbament 3 maintaining, Toat the King was al « 
waies 
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I nages vertually in His Parliament : So the Army 
© Inow making War againſt the Parliament, called 
themſelves, the Parliament and the Atmy ; bur 
_ they might-with more reafon fay, That the Par- 
lament (ſince it was in CromwePs Pocket ) was 
virtually in the Army. L 

” | 4. withall chey ſend out a Declaration of che 
erounds of their March towards London, where- 
in they take upon them-to be Judges of the Par- 
lament,-ahg; of who are fir ro be truſted with 
the buſjneſs' ak, the Kingdom, giving them the 
name, not of the Parliament, bur of the Gentle- 
men at Wiſtminſter ; for ſince the violence they 
were under 7ly 26. the Army denied them to 
be a lawful Parliament. - 

Art. the ſame 'time they fenr a Letter to the 
Mayor and- Aldermen of Zondon, reproaching» 
them with thoſe late Tumulcs, telling them 
They were Enemies to the Peace, Treacheroms to the 
Parliament,Unable to defend either the Parliament 
or themſelves, and demanded to have the City de-" 
. | Bvered into their hands, to which purpoſe ( they 
. | faid ), they were now coming to them, ; 

The General! alſo ſent out his warrants to the ' 
Counties adjacent, ſummoning their Train'd $ol- 
diers to join With them. | 

B, Were the Traind: Soldiers part of the 

Generals Army ? 
(+4.. No nor at all in-Pay nor could be, with- 
out an order of Parliament, But: what Might 
not an Army do, that had maſter'd all the lures 
of the Land ? | 


— 
- 
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The 


To The'Diſfoz of the 

The Army being come to Hoxrſloe-heath, 
diſtant from London but 10 Miles, the Court of 
Aldermen was called, to conſider what to do 
the Captains and Soldiers of the City were wil- 
ling, and well provided to go forth , and give 
them Battel ; but a Treacherous Officer , that 


had charge of a work on Southwark fide, had let 


in within the Line a ſmall Party of the Enemies, 
who marched as far as to the Gate of Londey- 
Bridge, and then the Court of Alderfen (their 
earrs failing them) ſubmitted of theſe Cot» 
dirigns ! 

To relinqniſh their Militia, 

To deſert the Eleven Member, th 

To deliver up the Forts alt Lint of Commuini- 
cation, together with the" Tower of "London, and al 
Magazines and Arms therein to the 

0 dizband their Forces, and twrn out al the 
F% her wag i. ©, all Efſex's old Soldiers. 

To draw of their Guards from the Parlias 
ment. _ 

All which was done, and- the Army marched 
triumphantly through the principat Streets of 
the Os 

*Tis ſtrange that the Mayor and Aldermen 
Sal ſuch. an Army, ſhould ſo quickly yield, 
Might they not have reſiſted the Party” of: the 
Enemies at the Bridge, with a Party of 'their 
own, and the reſt of the Enemies, with the reſt 
of their own? 


A! 
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A. 1 cannot judge of that : but to me ic 
would have been ſtrange if tkey had done other- 
f | wiſe ; for I conſider the moſt pare of rich Sub- 
z | jets,that have made chemſelyes ſoyrby Craft and 
[- | Trade, as men that never look upon any thing *. 
© | but their preſent profit; and who to every thing * 
It | not lying in that way are in a manner blind,be- 
ty ing amaz'd at the very thought of Plundering : if” 
8, | they had underſtood what vertue there is to pre- 
- | ſerve their Wealth 'in obedience to their lawful 
f Soveraign,they would never have fided with the 
| Parliament ; and fo we had 'no need ' of arm- 
ing : The Mayor and Aldermen therefore aſlur'd 
by this ſtbmiſſion to ſave their Goods, and-nor- 
ſore of the ſame by” reſiftiog,..ſeem'to me to 
+ | have taken the wiſeſt courſe : Nor was the Par- 
id | lament leſs tame than the City; for preſently” 
"| Aguſt 6, the General brought the Fugitive” 
Fr Speaker and members to. the Houſe with a * 
firong Guard of Souldiers and re-placed the” 
© | Sfeakers in their Chairs ; and for this they. gave 
| the Gererall thanks, not only therein the Houſe, -- 
@ | bit appoiured alſo a day: for a holy Thankſ-" 
of piving ; and not long after made him General:f 
. | fo of all the Forces of ' England, , and Confta- 
Tf ble of the Tower *: but in effect all this. was the * 
df advancement of Cromwell, for heiwas the Mu-? 
KJ frouftuary, though the property were in Sir Tio. 
Fairfax ; f5r the Iudependents immediately caft 
| down the whole Line of Communication, divide. 
the Militia of Londen, Weſtminſter,and Southwark; * 
which we b<fore united; diſplaced ch Gover- _ 
| - a", ours *-- 
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hobtrs of Towns and Forts as were tot for their 
run, thongh placed there by Ordinance of Par- 
Famert, inſtead of whom they put-in men.of 
their own Party > They alſo made the Parlia- 
ment-to declare null all thar had paſſed in the 
Houſes, from: 7aly«he 26th, to Arg. the 6th, 
and clapt in Priſon ſome of the Lords, and ſome 


of rhe moſt Eminent Cirizens, whereof the Eord: 


Mayor was one. 

B. Cromwel hadpower enough now to reſtore 
the King; why did he not ? 

A. Ris main end was to ſet himſelf in his 
place ; the reſtoring of the King was but a re- 
- ferve againſt the Parliament, which being in his 

Pocket, he had no more need of the King, who 
was now-an impediment to him: To keep him 
Mm the Army was a troubte, to Tet him fall into 
the hands of the Presbyterians had been a ſtop to 


his hopes, to murder hinrprivately (beſides the. 


horrour of the aR) now whilſt he was no more 


than Lieutenant Genera, would have made him 
odious; without fathering his deſign;..there was: 


nothing better for -tis-purpoſe,. than to let him 
eſcape from Hampton Court (where hewas too 
'near the Parliament)whicher he pleaſed. beyord 
tea: For though Cromwel had a great Party in 
the-Parliament-Houſes, whilſt they ſaw not his 
Ambition. to: be their Maſter, yet they would 
have been his-Enemies as ſoon as thathad-ap- 
pear'd. To make the King attempt. an efcape, 
tome of thoſe that had him in Cuſtody, by Crom- 
wil.sdirection told him, that the Adjutators 

| meant 
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meant to murder him; and withal, cauſed a ru- 
mour of the ſame to be generally ſpread, to the 
end it might that way alſo come to the Kings 
Ear, as It did. 

The King therefore in a dark and rainy night 
(bis Guards being retir'd, as it was thought on 
purpoſe) left Hampron-C:art, and went to the 
Sea-ſide, about Southampton, where a Vellcl had 
been beſpoken to tranſport him, but fail'd ; fo 
that the, King was forced to truſt himſelf with 
Colonel Hammond, then Goverhour of the 1fle 
of Wight, expeCting perhaps ſome kindneſs from 
him for Dottor Hammonds ſake, Brother to the 
Colonel, and his Mejeſties mueh- favour'd Chap- 
kin z but _ ir. proved otherwiſe, for the Colv- 
nel ſent to his Maſters of the Parliament, to re- 
ceive their Orders concerning him. This goings 
into thelfle oflVigat was not likely to be any parr 


Jof Creomwel's defign, who neither knew whither, 


nor which way he would. go, nor had Zlammond 
known any more than other men,if the Ship had 
come to the appointed place in due time. 
B, If the King had eſcaped into Fraxce,might 
not the French have aſſiſted him with Forces to 
recover his Kingdom, and ſo fruſtrated the de- 
lgns, both of Comwel, . and. all other the Kings 
knemies ? 
. 4, Yes: myehb, juſt as they afliited his Son, our 
preſent moſt gracious Soveraign, whotwo years 
defore fied thither our of Cornwal. 

B, Tis methinks no great policy in Neigh- 

| | bouring 


( 
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bouring Princes, roflvour, {0 6fren/as they doj 


one anothers Rebels, eſpecially wher they rebel 

:gainft Monarchy it» ſelf ; "they! ſhould father 
firſt makea League againſt Rebellion, and afrer- 
wards (if there. be no remedy). fight one againſt 
another: Nor will-that ferve the turn among 
Chriſtian Soveraigns, till Preaching be better 
lookt to, whereby the interpretation of: a Verſe 
1n the Hebrew,Greek, or- Eatine Bible, is often- 


times the cauſe of Civil War, and the depoſing 


and aflaffinating of Gods Anointed, and yer 
converſe with thoſe Divinity Difputers as- long: 
as you will, you will hardly find -one-in-atiundred 
diſcreet enouglrto be imployed in'any-great Aﬀ- 
fairs, cjither- of War-or.Peace :-' It'is not the 
Right of the Soveraign, though granted to him 
by « every: mans canſent expreily, that can inable 
a Subject ro do his Office, it is the. obedience of 
the SubjzeR-z and then by and by-to cry>out (as 
ſome Miniſters did- in the Pulpit) to your Tents 


O. 1ſr al, Common people know »nothing of: 


right or wrong by their-own Meditation: ; they 
mnuſt- therefore be taught the grounds- of theis 
Duty, and the.reaſens why Calamities ever fol- 


low. Diſobedience to their lawful "SOVEraigrs:: 


ut-to the contrary, our Rebels were publickly 
taught Rebellion in the Pulpirts, and that: there 


was no fin, but the.doing of what the-Preachersſ 
forboud,, or the omitting«of what they-advis'd 


Put now. the King was the.Partiameats Priſoner, 


why: did nab the Pregbyt ertans adyi ace their own 


Larereſt, -by-retoring bn ? 


mc wy my, T0 To 


A, The 
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| Rhnoor conferred by the King, linge the; Great. 


Presbyterjaus yet chan Independents might have 
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'A. The Partiament,in which there were more. 


eotten what they would of the King, during his- 
tife, if they had not by an unconſcionable and 
fottiſh Ambition obſtructed the. way to their 
Ends : They fent him four propoſitions to -be- 
ſigned, and paſt by him as As of. Parliament, 
telling him, when theſe were granted,they. would- 
fend Commiſſioners £0. treat. with: hin of any, 
ather Articles, ' A 

Firſt, The Propoſicions are theſe : 

That the Patljatnent ſhguld have the Militia, 
and -power of levying *Meney to maintain it for! 
twenty years;.and after that tera, che, exerciſe 
thereof ro'retbrn'to the-King, in caſe the\Par+, 
liament-thunk the, ſafety of the Kingdom- can-- 
cern'd 1n Ir. h 

B. This firſt Article takes from the King the 
Militia and NY the- whole Soveraighe; 
ty for ever._, 

A, The (cond. was, "That the King ſhould x 
ite the proceedings of the Parliament: 44, 
himſel; andTechere void: all. Oaths- and. ecla- l 
rations made by. bim againſt the Parliament, , 

B. This was to make him guilty.of the War,.. 

and of all the Blood ſpilt theren.,, - : + N 
A. The third was, To take away: \allTinegott? 


Seal was Carried to, himiin AJay 1642. 

The ſqorehi-yvas, That the Parlament ſhould 
Adjourn them{elves, when, and. to what place, .. 
and. for wettar tits they pleas'd,” | 

Thele 


" x58. _ The Yilto22 of the 
Theſe Propoſitions the, King refus'd; to-grant, 


not much leſs advantagious to the Parliament, 
and deſir'd a perſonal Treaty with the Parlia- 
ment; for the ſettling of the Peace of the. King- 
dom ; but the Parliament denying them to be 
ſufficient for that purpoſe, vated; that there 
ſhould be no*more Addreſſes made to him, nor 
Meſſages .receiv'd from him, but they. would 


Points, 
with Guards. | ; 

2: To draw up Articles of Impeachment a- 
gainſt him. 


withour him. 


that therefore they might deny him Subjecti- 
ofi'; and added, that till the Parliament for- 
ſook the Army, the Army would rever forſake 
theParliament -: . This was Threatning, Laſt of 
all, Cromwel himfetf rold them, it was now ex- 
pefted that the Parliament ſhould govern and 
defend the Kingdom, and not any longer ler 
the people expect their ſaſety from a-man whoſe 


as -he had. reaſon, bug ſent others of his own, 


ſertle the Kingdom without him : And this they. 
voted, partly upon the Speeches and Menaces of 
the Army Faction then preſent in the Houſe of 
Commons, whereof one adviſed theſe three. 


x, Toſecore the Kiog in ſome Ih-land Caſile 


3. To tay him by, and ſettle the Kingdom - 


Another ſaid, that his denying the four Bills, 
was the denying Protection to his Subjects; and- 


heart God had hardned ; nor let thoſe that had- 
ſo-well defended the Parlitment, be left after-., 
th ward. 
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ward to the rage of arirreeoncileable Enemy, 
leſt they ſeek their ſafety fome other way. This 
2gain was threatning ;' as alſo laying his hand 
pen his Sword when he ſpake it. 

And hereupon the Vote of Non-Addreſſes was 
made an Ordinance, which the Houſe would af. 
terwards have recalled,but were forc'd by Crom- 
wel-to keep their word. 

The Sco:ch were displeas'd with It, partly be- 
cauſe. their Brethren the Prezbyrerians had loft a 
great deal of their Power in England, . and partly 
alſo, becauſe they had ſold the King into their 
hands, The King now publiſhed a paſſionate 
Complaint to. his People of this hard dealing 
with him, which made them pity him, but nor 
xet riſe in his behalf, 

B, . Was not this, think you, the true time for 
Cromwel to-take poſſeſſion? 

A. By no means, there were yet many Obſta- 
cles to be removed ;; he was not General of the 
Army ; the Army was ſtill-for a. Parliament ?: 
the. City of Londos diſcontented about their Mi- 
litiaz the Scors expected with an Army to refcue 
the King ; his Adjurators were Levellers-and a-- 
painſt Monarchy, who though they had helped: 
bim to bring under the: Parlirment, yet like. 
Dogs that are eaſily taught to fetch, and .not 
eaſily taught to render, would not make him 
King ; ſo that Cromwel had theſe buſineſſes fol- 
lowing to overcorhe. 

1: To be Generaliſſune.. 
2. Toremove the King, 
3,.To 
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| 3. To ſuppreſs all Infurre&ions, 
4. To oppofe the Scors : And 


-Laſtly, To diffolve the- preſent Parliament:: 


Mighty bufinefſes, which he could never promiſe 
himſelf to overcome; therefore I cannot be- 
lieve he then thought to be King, but only by 


ſerving the ſtrongeſt Party (which was always- 


his main policy)-to proceed as far as Fortune; 
and that would carry him, 


B. The Parliament were certainly 'no left 


fooliſh than wicked, in deſerting thus the King; 


before they had the Army at a better Command: 


than they had. | | 
+4: ſn the beginning-of 1648. the Parliament 
gave' Commilſton toPrilip Earl of Pembroke(thed 


made*Chancellour of Oxford;together with ſome” 


- of the Doors there; a8 good Divines-as he) to 
purge the Univerſity ;.. by vertue-whereof they 


tarn'd our all fuctras were*not of-their Faction, | 
ant 'all' foch as'had approved 'the uſe of the. 


Eommon-Prayer-Book ; as i16-divers ſcanda- 
lads Miniſters and Scholars (that'is,” ſuch as' ct< 


ftoriarily: and! without” need rook the-Name of 


* Godin their mouths;.or” uſed to iÞeak wan- 


tbaly;.or-ufe the-company of: Jtewd Women): 


and: for this/Jaſt Iicanhot-bot commetd them, 
34B,":So {bal not 1," for 1e'hs Juſt! foch*ancother 
patoe of Pierygita$' to turn Men'out of am Hoſpis 


ral becauſe theyrare? lame Where cn a mart 


probably learn: Godlinefs, ard*'how'ro correct 

his Vices better, rhan inthe Uniyerhities erected 

for thar'purpolſe; oi 
THERE. A, It. 


* WD 
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A. It may be the Parliament thought other- 


{ Wiſe ; for I have often heard the Complaint of 


Parents, that--their * Children were debauched 
there to Drunkenneſs, Wantonneſs, Gaming, 
and other -Vices, -conſequent to theſe : Nor. is 


| it a wonder atnong ſo many Youths, if they did * 


not corrupt one another in deſpite of their Tu- 
tors, who oftentimes were little Elder than 
themfelves And therefore('I think ) the Partia- 
ment did/nvt much reverence the Inſtitution of 


| Univerſities, as ro the - bringing up -of young 


men"to Ve:tue, though 'many of them learn'd 
there to Preach, and became thereby capable of 
Preferment and Maintenance ;z and ſome” others 
wert ſent thither by their Parents,to.fave theme 
ſelves the'trouble 6f governing them-ar home, 
during that rime wherein Chidren are leaſt gas 


| yernable. Nor do I think the Parliament cav'd 


more for the Clergy than other men did © Bax 
certainly an Univerſity is an excellent ſervant to 
the Clergy, and the Clergy if it be not careſully 
tookr to, (-by their Diſſentious DoCtrines, and 
by the advantage to Publiſh their Diſlentions) is 
ho-extraordinary means to divide a Kingdom: in+ 


to FaCtion, 


B. Bur ſeeing there is no place iu this part of 
the World, where Philoſophy and- other Hu- 


4 Mane Sciences are not highly valued, where can 


they be learned better, rhan in Univerſities ? 
4, what-other Sciences'? Do not Divines 
comprehend all Civil and Moral Philoſophy 
within their Divinity 2 And as for natural Phi» 
loſophy: 


$ « 
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loſophy, is it not remoy'd from” Oxford and 
Cambridge, to Greſham- College in London, and rg 
be Tearn'd out of their Gazers > But we are gone 
from our Subject. | 
.. B. No,we are mdeed- gone, from the great bu- 
fineſs of the Kingdom,to which,if you pleaſe Jet 
us return, | 
A. The firſt InſurreCtion, or rather Tumult, 
was of the Apprentices on the 'ninth of April; 
but this was not upon the Kings account, but a- 
roſe from-a cuſtomary aſſembly of them for re- 
creation-in ſoor-ficlds,whence ſome Zealous Of- 
ficers of: the Train'd-Bands would needs drive 
them-away by force,but were themſelves routed 
with ſtones, and had their Enſjgn taken away by 
the Apprentices,which they carried about in the 
Streets, and frighted the.Lord Mayor' into hig 
Houſe where they took a Gun, called a' Drake; 
and then they ſet Ggards at ſome of the Gates; 
and all che reſt of the day Childifhly ſwagger'd 
up and: down :- but. the next day-the General 
himſelf marching into the City, quickly diſper- 
ſed them, This was but a ſmall buſineſs, but e- 
nough to let them ſee that the Parliament was ill 
belov'd of the people. Next, the Welch took 
- Arms againſt them ; there were three Colonels 
in Wales, Langhorn Poyjor. and Powel, who had 
formerly done the Parliament good-ſervices,but 
now- were commanded to disband; which they 
refus'd to do;and the better to ſtrengthen them- 
ſelves, declar'd for the King, . and were about 
eight thouſand, | 


About 


8 - 
_ 
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Abour the fame time in Wales afſo was ano- 
ter InſurreCtion, headed by Sir Nicholas Key- 
mf#,and another under Sir Fon Owen ; fo that 
now all ales was in Rebellion againit rhe Par- 
lament: And yer theſe were overcome m a 
manths time by Cromwe!, and: his Officers, bug 
not without ſtore of blood ſhed on both ſides, ” 

B. I do not much pity the loſs of thoſe men, 
that impute to the King that which they do up- 
on their own quarrel. 

A. Preſently after this,ſome of the people of 
Sxrrey (ent a Petition to the Parliament for a 
Perſonal Treaty between the King and Parſia- 
ment, bur their Meflengers were beaten” home 
2gain by theSoldiers' that quartered about Weſt 
minjter;. and then the Kent:zſb men having a like 
Petirion to deliver,and-ſceing how'it'was like to 
be receiv'd, threw it away, and took up Arms; 
they had many gallant Officers, and for General, 
the Earl of Norwich, and increas'd daily by Ap- 
prentices, and old disbanded Souldiers, jinſo- 
much as the Parliament was glad to reſtore to 
the City their Militia, and to keep Guarde'upon 
the Toames ſide; and then Faifrax marched to- 
wards the Enemy. 

B.. And then the Londoners, E. think, might ea- 
fily and ſuddenly have maſter's; . firſt the Parlia- 
ment, and next Fairfax his cight thouſand, and 
laſtly Crowwels Army, or at leaſt have given the . 
Scotch Army opportunity to march unfought ro 
Landon, lee 

4,*Tis true, but the City was never good at 

ven- 
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venturing ; nor were they, or the Scors, princi- 
pled to have a King over them, but under them 
Fairfax marching with. eight thouſand again 
the Royaliſts, routed a part of them at aid: 
ſtone ; another part were taking in of places i 
Kent farther off, and the Earl of Norwich, with 
the reſt, came to Black-Heath, and thence (ent 
to. the City to get paſſage through it, to. joy 
with thoſe which were riſen in E/ex, under 
Sir Charles Lacas, and Sir 'George Liſt: ; which 
being denied, the greateſt part of his Kentf 
men deſerted him; with the reſt, not above five 
hundred, he crofſed the Thames unto the Ifle of 
Dogs' and ſo to Bow, and thenee to Colcheſter; 
Fajrſax having notice of this, croſſed the 
Thames at Graves-End, and overtaking them, be- 
fieg'd: them in Colcheſter : The 'Town had no d& 
ence but a Bulwark, and yet held out, upon 

ope of the Scotch Army to relieve them, tit 
ſpace of two Months. | 

"Upon the: news of. the defeat of the Scots, 
they, were forced: to yield ;:the Ear] of Norwict 
was:ſent Prifoner*to Londen, Sir Charl:s Luca 
and St.George Liſle, two Loyal and GaHant Per- 
ſons, were ſhot tro Death. There was alſo ano 


ther little Inſurre&tion 'headed by the Earl. off 
Holland about K ingſon, but quickly ſuppreſt and} 


he himſelf taken Priſoner. 
B.-How came the Scots to- be ſo ſoon ds 
ſparcht ? 
A. Meerly, as it isſaid, for want of - Col 
dut:The Army was led by Duke Hamilton whi 


lor the Army was now wholly at the Deyotion 
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was then ſet at liberty, when Pendeun:s Caſtle, 


«| where he was Priſoner, was taken by the Parlia- 


ment: He entred England with Horſe and Foot 
10000,to Which came above 3000 Engliſh Roy- 
aiſts. Againſt theſe Cromwel marched out of 
Wales with Horſe and Foot 11000, and near to 
Preſton in Lancaſhire, in leſs then two hours, de- 
feated them; and the cauſe of it is fajd to be 
that the Scorch Army was ſo ordered, as they 
could not all come to the Fight,nor relieve their 
Fellows : After the Defeat they had no way to 
fly but farther into Exgland, fo that in the Pur- 
ſuit they were almoſt all raken, and loſt all that 
an Army could loſe, for the few that got home, 


4 did not all bring home their Swords,D. Hamil- 


toy was taken, and not long after ſent' to. Loy- 
don but Cromwell marched to Edenbarrough, and 
there,by the help of the Faction which was con- 
trary to Hamilton's he made ſure not to be hin- 
dred in his deſigns, the firſt whereof was to take 
away the Kings Life by the hand of che Parlia- 
ment : whilſt theſe things paſſed in the North, 
the Parliament (Crozwel being away) came eo it 
felf, and recaſling their Vote of Non- Agareſſes, 
ſent tothe King new propoſitions, fomewhar ; 
but not fo much eaſier than the former,and upon 


the Ring's anſwer to them,they ſent Commiſlio- 
rers to treat With him at Newport in the Iſle of 


w94t; where tney 10 Jong-dodged with him a- 
bour Trifles, that Cromwel was come to Londox 
before they had done, to the Kings deſtruction, 


of 
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of Eromwel, who ſer the Adjutators on work t9 
make a Remonſtrance to the Houfe of Com. 
Mons; wherein they require, 1. That the Kingf | 
be brought to Juſtice. 2, Thar the Prince, and 
Duke of York, be ſommon'd to appear at a day 
appointed, and proceeded with, according ag 
they ſhould give ſatisfaction. g. That the Par. 
liament ſertle the future Government, and ſet 
a reafonable period to their own fitting, and 
make certam future Parliaments Annual, or 
Biennial. 4. That a competent number of the 
Kings chief Inſtruments be executed ; -and this 
ro be done both by the Houſe of Commong, 
and by a general agreement of the people, te- 
NKified by their Subſcriptions: Nor did they ſtay 
for an anſwer, but prefently fet a Guard of 
Souldiers at the Parliament-Houſe Door, and 0- 
ther Souldiers in Weſtminfter- Hall, ſuffering none 
ro go into the Houſe, but ſuch as would ſerve 
their turns ; af others were frighred away, or 
made Priſoners, and ſome upon «divers quarrels 
ſuſpended. About ninety of them, becauſe they 
had refus'd to Vote againſt rhe Scors; and others, 
becauſe they had voted againſt the Vote of Non- 
Addrefles ; and the reſt were a Houſe for Crom- 
wel. The Phanaticks alſo in the City being coun- 
renanced by rhe Army, pack a new Common 
Council,whereof any forty was to be above the 
Mayor, and their firſt work was to frame a Fe- 
tition for. Juſtice againſt the King ; which T:ch- 
tourn the Mayor (involving the City in the Re- 
gicide) dehiyer'd ro the Parliament. 
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At the ſame time,with like wolence they took 
abeRKing 'from Newport, in the Ile of Wight, to 
'Hurſt Caſtle, till things were ready tor his 
me /Tryal ; the Parliament, in the mean time, to a- 
nd lyoid Perjury, 'by.-an ordinance declar'd void 
Jay the Oaths of Supremacy and Allegiance ; and 
a preſently after made another to bring the King 
r-| ro his Tryal. ; 
ſet] B. This is a piece of Law that I underſtood 
nd |] not before, that when many men fwear ſingly, 
or} they may when they -are aſſembled ( if they 
hef pleaſe ) abſolve themtelves. X 
his} - 2. The Ordinance being drawn up, was 
s, | drought into the Houfe;where after three ſeve- 
e- | -ral.readings, it was voted, That the Lords and 
ay | "Commons of .England aſſembled in Parliament, do 
of | derlare, that by the Fundamental Laws of the 
0- | Realm, is is Treaſon iu the King of England to levy 
ne | War agaznſt the Parliament: And this Vote was 
ve f ſent ypto the Lords, and they denying their 
or | conſent, the Commons in anger made another 
Is] Vote, That all members of Committees ſhould 
'y | proceed and att in any «Ordinance, whether the 
*, | Lords concurr'd or no ; and that the people, under 
i- | God, are the Original ji all jaſt Power ; and that 
”- | the Houſe of Commons have the Supreme Power of 
i- | the Nation , and that whatſoever the Houſe of 
m | Commons Enatted, is Lay, All this paſſed ne- 

mie contradiceute. | 
2 B. Theſe propoficions fight not only againſt a 
King of E-gl2zd, bur againſt all the Kings of the 
- | World. It were good they thought on't ; but 
yet Þ believe, thar, under God, the Originall of 
al Laws was in the People, A, Buc 
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; £. But the People, for them and their Heirs, 


- © by conſeft and Oaths, have long ago puc the ff 


Supreme Power of the. Nation into the hands of 

their Kings, for' -them and: their Heirs ; and | 

conſequently into the hands of this King, their 
known and fawful Heir. 

'- B, But does not the Parliament repreſent the 

People. 

A. Yes, to ſome purpoſes; as to put up Peti- 
tions to the King when they have leave, and are 
griev'd but not to make a grievance of the þ 
Kings'Power : Beſides, the Parliament never re- 
preſents the People, but when'the King calls 
them : Is-it to be imagin'd that he calls a Par- 
1Tiament to depoſe himſelf? Put the caſe every 
County: and Burrough ſhould have. given for a 
Berevolence a ſum of Money, and that every. 
County meeting in cheir County Court, or elſe- 
where, and that every Burrough in their Town 
Hall, ſhould have choſen certain men to carry 
their ſeveral ſums reſpectively to the Parlia» 
ment. had not theſe men repreſented the whole 
Nation? .« + | 

B. Yes no doubt. | 

A. Do you think the Parliament would have 
thought it reaſonable to be called to account by | 
. this Repreſentative ? . 

B, No ſure ; and yet, [ muſt confeſs, the Caſe 
is the ſame. 

A, This Ordinance contained; Firſt, a Summ# 
ry of the Charge againſtthe King; in ſubſtance 
this, That not coment with the Incroachments 


| " i 
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if bis Predeceſſors upon the freedom of the people, be 
x Nhud defign'd to ſet up a Tyrannical power, and to 
e Ihhat end had rair'd and maintain'd in the Land, a 
f WCioil War againſt the Parliament, whereby the Coun- 
d fir bath been miſerably waſted, the publick Treaſure 
r Ixxhaufted, thouſands of T9" murdered, and infinite 
ther miſchief's committed. 
Secondly , A Conſtitution paſſed of a High 
Court of Juſtice 3 that is, of a certain number 
of Commiſſioners; of whom any twenty had 
wer to try. the King, and proceed to Sentence, - 
cording to the Merit of the Cauſe, and fee it 
peedily executed. The Commiſſioners met on 
turday, Fanuary 20. in Weſtminſter-Hall , and 
the King was brought before them, ſitting -in a 
Chair : He heard the Charge read , but denied 
to plead to it , either Guilty or Not Guilty , till 
{he ſhould know by what lawful Authority he was 
brought thither. The Preſident told him, that 
the Parliament afhrni'd- their own Authority 3 
md the King perſevercd in his refuſal to plead 
though many words paſſed. between him and the 
Frefident, yet this is the ſum of all : On Monday, 
January 22, the Court met again, and the Solli- 
| [ator moved, that it the King perliſted in deny- 
re Ing the Authority of the Court, the Charge might 
y be taken_pro confeſs 3 but the King Rill denicd 
\ their Authority. 
le They met again, Famuary 23. and then the Sol- 
tor moved the Court for Judgment z whereup- 
+ Jn the King was requir'd to give his Final Anſwer, 
Fhich was again a denial of theix Authority. 


CÞ 


e 


Laſtly, 
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Laſtly , they met again , Fanuary 27. where 
the King then deſir'd to be heard before. the 


Lords and Commons in the Painted Chamber, 
and promiting after that to abide the Judgment 
of the Court: the Commiſſioners retired for ha 
an hour to conſider of it 3 and then returning, 
cauſcd the King again to be brought to the Bar, 
and told him, that what he propoſed , was hut 
another denial of the Courts Juriſdiction 3 and 
that if he had no more to fay, they would pro- 
ceed to Judgment: Then the King anſwering, 
that he had no more to ſay, the Prefident began 
a long Speech, in juſtification of the Parlia- 
ments proceedings , producing the Examples & 
many Kings kilFd or depos'd by wicked Parlia- 
ments, Ancient and Modern , in England, Scut- 
land , and other parts of the world : All which 
he endeavour'd to juſtiftie from this onely Princi- 
ple , That the People have the Supreme power, 
and the Parliament is the People. This Speech 
ended, the Sentence of Death was read, and the 
ſame upon Tueſday after, Fan. the 30, execu- 


ted at the Gate of his own Palace of White-hall. 
He that can delight in reading how villanouſly 
he was ufed by the Souldiers , between the Ser- 
tence and Execution , may go to the Chronicle 
it (elf, in which he ſhall ſee what courage, pt 
tience, wildome, and goodneſs was in this Prince, 
whom in their Charge the Members of that 
wicked Parliament fil'd Traytor , Tyrant , and 
Murderer, 

The King being dead, the ſame day < 

nia 


a 
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made an A& of Parliament, That whereas ſeve- 
ral pretences might be made to the Crown , &c. it is 
| Enafied by this preſent Parliament , and Authority 
of the ſame, that no Perſon ſhall. preſume to declare, 
jroclaim, or publiſh, or any way promote Charles 


Stuart , Son of Charles late King of England , 
commonly called Prince of Wales, or any other 
jerſon, to be King of England and Ireland, &c, 

B. Seeing the King was dead, and his Succeſlors 
barr'd, by what declared Authority was the Peace 
maintained ? | 

A. They had in their anger againſt the Lords 
formerly declared the Supreme Power of the 
Nation to be in the Houſe of Commons 3 and 


now, on Febraary the fifth , they Vote the 


Houſe of Lords to be uſeleſs , and dangerous. 
And thus the Kingdom was turned into a Demo- 
cracy, or rather an Olzgarchy 3 for preſently they 
made an Ae , That none of thoſe Members who 
were {ecluded for oppoſing the Vote of Non- 
Addrefles, ſhould ever be re-admitted ; And theſe 
were commonly called the Secluded Members 


| and the reſt were by ſome-ſtiled a Parliament, and 


by others a Rump. | 

I think you need not how have a Catalogue 
either of the Vices, or of the Crimes , or of the 
Follies of the greateſt part of them that compo- 
{ed the Long Parliament , | than which greater 
cannot be in. the World : What greater Vices 
than Irrcligion, Hypocriſfie , Avarice , and Cruel- 
ty, which have appeared ſo eminently in the 
ations of Presbyterian Members , and Presbyterian 

| L 2 Mini- 
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Miniſters ? - What -greater Crimes than Blaſphe- 
my ; and killing Gods Anointed , which was 
done by- the hands of the Independants , but by 
the folly and firft Treaſon of the Presbyterians, 
who betrayed: and ſold: him to his Murderers? 
Nor was it 4 little folly in the Lords, not to ſe 
that by the taking away of the Kings Power, 
they loſt withal their -own Priviledges 3 or to 
think themſclves either for number or judgment 
any-way a conſiderable aſſiſtance to the Houle of 
Commons : And for thoſe men who had s$kill in 
the Laws, it was no great ſigne of underſtanding, 
- Not to perceive that the Laws of the Land were 
made . by the King , to oblige his Subjects to 
Peace- and Juſtice, and not to oblige himſelf 
that made them : Laſtly, and generally, all men 
are Fools which pull-down any thing which does 
them good, before they have ſet up ſomething 
better in its place : He that would ſet up Deme- 
cracy With an - Army , ſhould have an Army to 
mamtain it ; but theſe men did it, when thoſe 
men had the Army that were 'ſ{clv'd to pull it 


down. To theſe follies , I might adde the tollies 
of thoſe five men , which out of their reading of 
Tully, Seneca, and other Antimonarchicks , think 
themſelves ſufficient Politicks, and ſhew their 
diſcontents when they are not cajled to the ma- 
nagement of the State, and turn from'one ide to 
the other upon every negkk& they fancy from the 
King or his Enemies, [ £10] 


A.You 
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Phe: A. OU have ſeen the Rump in poſſeſſion 
wes | ( as they believ'd ) of the Supreme 
Power over the two Nations of England and Tre- 
land, and the Army their Servant, though Crom- 
' {el thought otherwiſe, ſerving them diligently for 
the advancement of his own. purpoſe z I am now 
therefore to ſhew you their Proceedings. 

B. Tell me firſt, how this kind of Government, 
under the Rump or Relick of a Houſe of Com- 
mons.-1s to be call'd. 

A. *Tis doubtleſs an Oligarchy ; for. the Su- 
preme Authority muſt needs be in one man, or 
in more 3 if in. one, it is Monarchy; the Rump 
therefore was no Monarchy, it the. Authority 
were in more than one. it was in all, or in.tewer 
than all : when in all, it 1s Democracy 3 for. every. 
'man may enter into the Aſſembly which makes 
the Soveraign Court, which they . could not do 
here: It is therefore manifeſt , the Authority, 
was in a few, and conſequently the State was an 

Oligarchy. 

B, It is not impoſſible for a people to be well 
govern'd,, that are to obey more Maſters than. 
one. 

-. | _ 4+ Both the Rump, andall other Soveraign Aſ- 

_ | ſemblies, if they have but one Voice, though they: 
be many men, yet are they but one Perſon 3 for 
contrary Commands cannot confift in one and the 

ame Voice, which is the Voice of -the greateſt 

part: and therefore they might govern well enough, 


& they had honeſty and wit enough, 
# Ws The - 
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The firſt A&t of the Rump, was the Excluſion 
of thoſe Members of the Houſe of Commons 
which had been formerly kept out by violence, 
for the procuring of an Ordinance for the Kings 
Trya]; for theſe men had. appear'd againſt the 
Ordinance of Non-Addrefſes, and therefore to 
be excluded, becauſe they might elſe be an impe- 
diment to their future defigns. 

B. Was it not rather, becauſe in the Authority 
of few, they thought the fewer the better, both 
in regard of their ſhares, and alſo of a nearer 
approach in every one of them to the Dignity of 
a King ? 

Y Yes certainly , that was their principal 
end, 

B. Whefi theſe were put out, why did not the 
Counties and Burroughs chuſe others in their 
places ? 

A. They could not do that without Order 
from the Houſe : Afﬀter this, they conſtituted a 
Council of forty perſons, which they termed a 
Council of State z whole Othce was to execute 
what the Rump ſhould command. 

. - B. When there was neither King nor Houſe of 
Loxds, they could not call themſelves a Parlia- 
ment 3 for a Parliament is a meeting of the King, 
Lords, and Commons, to confer together about 
the bulinefſes of the Common-wealth : with whom 
did the Rump confer ? | 

A. Men may give to their Aſſembly what 

Name they pleaſe, what ſignification ſoever ſuch 
Name might formerly have had 3 and the nog 
| too 


00! 
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fon ook the Name of Parliament , as moſt ſuitable” 
10ns ff their purpoſe 3 and ſuch a Name , as _ 
nce [Venerable among the people for many hundre 

oe ficars, had countenanced and ſweetened Subſi- 
the dies, and other Levies of Money, othcrwile vc- 
toy uypleaſant to the Subje&t : They took allo ats 


| 


PE» 


A. 


terwards another Name, which was, Crftodes Li- 
bertatis, Anglie which Title they uſcd oncly in 
heir Writs iſſuing out of the Courts of Ju- 
lice, 
B. I do not ſee how a Subjcet that is tycd to 
the Laws, can have more liberty in one form of 
Government than another. 

A. Howſocvcr, to the pcople that underſtand 
by Libcrty nothing, but leave to do what they lift, 
It was a Title not ingratctul, 

Their next work was to ſect forth a publick De- 
daration, that they were fully refolv'd to main- 
tain the Fundamental Laws of the Nation, as to 
the preſervation of the Lives, Libertics, and Pro- 
pnetics of the people. 

B, What did they mean by the Fundamental 
Laws of the Nation ? 

A. Nothing but to abuſe the people + for the 
ocly Fundamental Law in every Common-wealth, 
5s to obey the Laws from time to time, which 
he ſhall make, to whom the people have given 
the Supreme Power : How likely then are they 
to uphold the Fundamental Laws, that had mure 
dered him, who was by themſclves ſo often ac- 
mowledged their lawful Soveraign ? - Beſides, at 


the fame time that this Declaration came forth, 
L 4 they 
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they were ercfting the High Court of Juicy, 
which took away the lives of Duke Hamilta 
the Earl of Holland, and the Lord Capel ; what 


ſocver they meant by a Fundamental Law, thel; 


ereQing of this Court was a breach of-it,. as be- 
mg warranted by no former Law, or Example in 
England. i 

At the ſame time alſo they levied Taxes by 
Souldiers, -and permitted Free Quarter to them 
and did many other Actions, which it the King 
had done, they would have ſaid, had been done 
againſt the Liberty and Propricty of the Sub- 
ject. | 

B, What filly things are the common ſort of 
People, to be cozen'd as they were fo grolly 

A. What ſort of people, as to this matter, 
are not of the common ſort ? the crattieſt Knaves 
of all the Rump were no. wiſer than the reli 
whom they cozcn'd 3 for the moſt of them did 
believe, that the ſame things which they impos'd 
upon - the generality, were juſt and rcaſonable; 
and cſ{pecially the great Haranguers , and ſuch as 
pretended to Learning : for who can be a good 
Sabjet in a Monarchy, whoſe Principles are 
taken from the Encmics of Monarchy ? ſuch as 
«Wire Cicero, Seneca, Cato, and other Polititians 
of Rome, and Ariſtotle of Athens, who ſpake of 
Kings but as Wolves, and other ravenous Beaſts? 
You may perhaps think a man has need of no- 
thing elſe, to know the duty he owes to his Go- 
vemour , and. what right he has to order him, 
. but a good natural Wit :. But it 1s —_— 
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for it is a- Science, and built upon ſure and. clear 
Principles, and to be leam'd by deep and careful 
ſtudy, or from Maſters that have deeply ftudied 
it: And who was there in the Parliament, or in 
the Nation, that could finde out thoſe evident. 
Principles , and derive from thence the neceſſary. 
Rules of Jultice, and the neceſſary Connexion. 
of Juſtice and' Peace ? The people have one day 


Jin ſeven the leifure to hear Inſtructions , and: 


there are Miniſters appointed to teach them. 
their duty : But how have theſe Miniſters per-- 
form'd their Ofkce ? A great part of them, 
namely , the Presbyterian Miniſters , throughout 
the whole War, inſtigated the people againtt the 
King 3 ſo did alfo Independant , and other fana- 
tick. Miniſters : The reſt contented with their 
Livings , preached in their Parifhes points of 
Controverhe , to Religion impertinent , but. to- 
the breach of Charity ; among themſelves , very 
effectual 3 or elſe Eloquent things , which the 
people either underlitood not, or thought them-- 
(elves not concern'd in: But this ſort of Prea-- 
chers, as they did little good, fo they did little 
hurt 3 the miſchict. procceded wholly from - the 
Presbyterian Preachers, who by a long practis'd. 
fliſtrionick Faculty, preached up the. Rebellion. * 
powerfully, 

B. To what cnd ? 

A. To the end, that the State becoming po-- 
pular, the Church might be ſo too, and govern'd: 
by an Aﬀembly; and - conſequently  ( as they. 
thought ) ſecing Politicks are ſubſervient: to. 

Rl | Religion; 
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Religion, they might govem, and thereby fatisfie 
their covetous humour . with Riches , and alſo 
their malice with Power to undo all men that 
admir'd not their Wiſdome, Your calling the 
pore filly things, oblig'd me by this digreſſion 
to ſhew you, that it is not want of Wit, but 
want. of the Science of Juſtice that brought 
them into thoſe troubles. Perſwade, if you can, 
that man that has made his Fortune, or made it 
greater , or an Eloquent Orator , or a raviſhing 
Poet, or a fubtil Lawyer, or but a good Hunter, 
or a cunning Gameſicr, that he has not a good 
Wit; and yet there were of all theſe a great 
many fo filly as to be deceived by the Rump, 
They wanted not wit, but the knowledge of the 
Cauſes and grounds upon which one perſon has 
a Right to govern, and the reſt an Obligation to 
obey 3. which grounds arc neceflary to be taught 
the people, who without them cannot live long in 
peace among themſelves. 

B. Let us return, if you pleaſe, to the Procer- 
dings of the Rump. 

2. In the reft of the year, they voted a new 


Stamp for the Coyn of this Nation ; They con- 
fidered alſo of Apents to be ſent into foreig 

arts; and having htely receiv d Applauſe 
20 the Army for their work done by the Hig 


Court of Juſtice, and encouragement to extend 
the fame tarther, they perfc&ed the ſaid Hight 


Court of Juſtice, in which were tryed Duke Hs 
milton, the Earl of Holland, the Lord Capel, thc 
Earl of Norwich, aud. Six John Omen ; whereot 


\ 
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(as I mention'd before ) the firft three were bc=- 
headed. This affrighted divers of the kings: 
Party out of the Land 3 for not onely they, bur. 
all that had born Arms for the King , were at 
that time in very great . danger of their lives : 
for it was put to the queſtion by the Army at a 
Council oft War , Whether: they ſhould be all 
maſſacred or no 3 where the No's carried it but 
by two Voices. . Laſtly, March 24, they put the 
Mayor of London out of his Office , fined him 
Two thouſand pound, disfranchifed him, and con- 
demn'd him to two months impriſonment in the 
Tower, for refuſing to proclaim the Act for a-- 
bolithing of the Kingly Power. And thus ended 
the year 1648, and the Monthly-Faſt, God ha-- 
ving granted that which they falied for , the 
Death of the King, and the pofſciſion of his In- 
heritance, By theſe their Proceedings, they had 
already loſt the hearts of the generality of the 
people, and had nothing to trutt to but the Ar- 
my, which was not in their power, but in Crom- 
wel's, who never faiPd, when there was occaſi- 
on, to put them upon all Exploits that might 
make them odious to the people, in order. to his 
tuture diſſolving them , whenſoever it ſhould 


ſe} conduce to his ends. In the beginning of 1649, 


the Scots, diſcontented with the Proceedings of. 


od] the Rump againſt the late King, began to levy 
hf. Souldiers, in order to a new Invaſion of England: 


The Ir; Rebels, for want of timely rclitiance 
trom England, were grown terrible z and the 
Engliſh Axmy at home, infeGed by the Adjuta- 


fOrs, 
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tors, began to caſt about:, how to ſhare the ſj 
Land among the- Godly, meaning ' themſelves, Ito 
and ſuch others as they pleas'd; who were there- 
fore called Levellers : Alſo the Rump, for the IC 
preſent , were not very well provided of Mo- {wi 
ney 3 and therefore the firſt thing they did, was (ti 
the laying of a Tax upon the people, of Ninety Fl 
thouſand pound a month, for the Maintenance offar 
the Army. - ol 

B. Was it not one of their Quarrels with -them 
_ King, that he had levied Money without the con-Jn 
{ent of the people in Parliament ? tl 
A. You may ſee by this what reaſon the Rumpſn 
had to call it fclf a Parliament; for the TaxesIC 
impoſed by Parliament , were always underſtood} b 
to be by the Peoples conſent, and conſequently 
legal. | [ 

To appeafe the Scots, they ſent Meſſengers 
with flattering Letters , to keep them from in-f c 
gaving for the preſent Kivg 3 but in vain : forf / 
they would hear nothing from a Houſe of Com t 

( 
\ 


mons ( as they calPd it ) at Weſtminſter, without 

a King and Lords: But they ſent Commiſho- 
Rcrs to the King, to let him know what they were 1 
doing for him, for they were reſolv'd to raiſe 
an Army of Seventeen thouſand Foot, and Six 
thouſand Horſe for themſelves. To relieve]! 
Treland , the Rump had reſolv'd to ſend Eleven 
Regiments thither out of the Army in England 
This happened well tor Cromwel z tor the Level-Jl 
| ling Souldiers, which were in every Regiment 
mary, and in ſome the major part, finding jo 
UNITCA 
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the finftead of dividing the Land at home, they were 
es, Ito venture tizeir lives in Ireland , flatly denied to 
re- [p03 and - one Regiment having caſhier'd their 
the JColonel about Salibury, was marching to joyn 
Mo- Iwith three Regiments more of the fame reſolu- 
was tion : but both the General, and Crommwel, tal- 
ety fling upon them at_Burford, utterly defeated them, 
2 of and ſoon after reduced the whole Army to their 
obedience : And thus another of the Impedi- 
the Iments to Cromwel's Advancement was foon re- 
on-|mov'd. Thus done, they came to Oxford, and 
thence to London 3 and at Oxford, both the Ge- 
mp neral and Cromwel were made Doctors of the 
xes| Civil Law and at London feaſted and prefented 
od by the City. 4-4 | 
itly] B. Were they not firſt made Maſters , then 
Doctors ? 
'ers]| A. They had made themſclves Maſters alrea- 
in-J dy, both of the Laws, 'and Parliament. The 
for} Army being now obedient, the Rump ſent over 
m-J| thoſe eleven Regiments into Ireland, under the 
out 4 Command of Dc&or Cromwel . entituled , Go- 
ho-f vernour of that Kingdom, the Lord Fairfax be- 
ere} ing Kill General of all the Forces both here and 
ule} there. | 
Six} The Marqueſs, now Duke of Ormond, was the 
eve] Kings Licutenant of Trel/and.z and the Rebels 
ven] had made a Confederacy among themſelves, and 
nd.y thoſe Confederates had made a kind of League 
-£ with the Lieutenant, wherein they agreed; upon 
hberty given them in the exerciſe of their Reli- 
gion, to be fatthtul to, and afhſt the King.. To 
| theſe 
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theſe alſo were joyned ſome Forces raiſed by 
the Earls of Caſtlehaven, and Clanriccard, and my 
Lord Inchequin, ſo that they were the greatctt 
United. Strength in the Iſland 3 but there were 
among them a great many other Papiſts that 
would by no means {ubje& themſelves to Prote- 
ſtants ,, and theſe were called the Nwuncio's Par- 
ty, as the other were called the Confederate 
Party. Theſe Partics not agreeing, and the 
Confederate Party having broken their Articles, 
the Lord-Lieutenant ſeeing them ready. to be- 
ſiege him in Dw#blin, and not able to defend it 
to preſerve the place for the Proteſtants, ſurrcn- 
ders it to the Parliament of England , and came 
over to the King, at this time when he was car- 
ricd from place to place by the Army, From 
England he went over to the Prince , now King, 
reſiding, then at Paris : But the Confederates at- 
frighted with the news that the Rump was ſend- 
ing over an Army thither , deſir'd the Prince, 
by Letters, to ſend back my Lord of Ormond, 
ingaging themſelves to ſubmit abſolutely to the 
Kings Authority, and to obey my Lord of Or- 
mond as his Lieutenant : And thereupon he was 
ſent back. This was about a year before the 
going over of Cromwel z in which time , by the 
Diflentions in Ireland between the Confederate 
Party, and the Nwncio's Party, and difcontents 
about Command. this otherwiſe-ſ{uffticient Power 
effected nothing , and was at laſt defeated, Au- 
greſt the ſecond, by a Salley out of Dxblin , which 
they were belieging, Within a few. days —_ 
aIIIV 
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mivd Cromwel;, who with extraordinary dili- 
ence, and horrid Executions, in leſs than a 
welvemonth that he ſtaid there , ſubdued, in a 
manner , the whole Nation, having kilFd or 
exterminated a great part of them , and lea- 
ving his Son-in-law Treton to ſubdue the reſt : 
But Ireton died there ( before the buſineſs was 
quite done) of the Plague. This was one ſtep 
more towards Cromwel's Exaltation to the 
Throne. 

B. What a miſerable condition was Ireland re- 
duced to by the Learning of the Roman, as well as 
England was by the Learning of the Presbyterian 
Clergy ? 

A. In the latter end of the preceding year, 
the King was come from Paris to the Hagze, 
and ſhortly after came thither from the Rump 
their Agent Doriſlaus, Doftor of the Civil Law, 
who had bzen employed in the drawing of the 
Charge againſt the Jate King : But the firſt 
night he came, as he was at Supper , a Compa- 
ny of Cavaliers, neer a dozen, cntred his Cham- 
ber,. kilPd him, and got away. Not long after 
alſo, their Agent at Madrid, one Aſcham, that had 
written in defence of his Maſters, was kilPd in 
the ſame manner. Abont this time came ont 
two Books > one written by Salmafins, a Presby- 
terian, againſt the Murder of the King 3 another 
written by Milton, an Ind:pendant in England, in 
Anſwer to it, | 

B, I have ſcen them both 3 they are very good 


Latine both, and hardly to be judged which is 


better 
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better 3 and both very ill reaſoning , and hardlyſblt 
to be judged which is worſt : like two Declama-Þþ! 
tions Pro and Con, for exerciſe only in a RhetorickÞ* | 
School, by one and the ſame man : fo like is aro! 
Presbyterian to an Independent. _ f 

A. In this year the Rump did not much at / 
home , fave that in the beginning they madeſ | 
England a Free State, by an A& which. runs thus: Þt 
Be it Enafted and Declared by this preſent Parlia-W"C 
ment, and by the Authority thereof, That the Pec- 0! 
ple of England, and all the Dominions and Terri-l| | 
tories thereunto belonging, are and ſhall be, and are ' 
bereby conſtituted, made, and declared a Common-Pc0 
wealth, and Free State, 8&c. © Y 

B. What did they mean by a Free State andfihe 
Common-wealth ? were the People no longer to iov 
be ſubje& to Laws ? They could not mean that : Fuct 
for the Parliament meant to Govern them by he 
their own Laws, and puniſh ſuch as broke them. [Co1 
Did they mean that England ſhould not be ſubject Fihel 
to any foreign Kingdom or Common-wealth ?Þ ] 
That needed not to be Enacted, ſeeing, there. was Jjea 
no King nor People pretended to be their Maſters, fdon 
What did they mean then ? Kin 

A. They meant that neither this. King, nor ſn 
any King, nor any ſingle perſon, but onely that Nox 
they themſelves would be the Peoples Maſters 3 Þpref 
and would have ſet it down in thoſe plain words, ice 
if the people could have been cozen'd with Ithe. 
words intelligible as caſfily as with words not w-Fher 
t<lligible, | ner 

Atter this they gave -one.. another. Money audfn: 
Ettates 
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Eſtates out of the Lands and Goods of the Loy- 
ll Party. They Enacted alſo an Engagement to 
be taken by every man, in theſe words , Tow ſhall 
promiſe to be true and faithful to the Common-wealth 
f England , as it is now eftabliſhed', without King 


at bo Howfe of Lords. | 
dey They baniſhed alſo from within twenty miles 
$:þt Londen all the Loyal Party, forbidding every 


me of them to . depart- more than five miles 
Om his dwelling-houſe:; 
B. They meant perhaps .to have them ready, 
it nced were, for a Maſſacre ; But what did the 
cots 1n this time ? 
A. They were conſidering of the Officers of 
he Army which they were levying for the King, 
ow they might exclude from Command all 
uch as had Loyally ſerved His now Majeſtie's Fa- 
ther , and all Independants, © and all ſuch as 
ommanded in Puke Hamilton's Army : Ard 
eſe were the main things that paſlcd this year, 
The Marquefs of Montroſs , that had in the 
fear 1645, with a few Men, and in a little time, 
lone things almoſt incredible againſt the late 
King's Encmies in Scotland ,, landed -now again 
0 the . beginning of the Year, 1650, in the 
orth'of Scotland, with Commiſſion from the 
reſent King, hoping to do him as good {er- 
ice, as he had formerly done his Father ; but 
ne caſe was altered , for the Scotch Forces were 
n in Exgland, in the Service of the Parlia- 
nent 3' whereas now they were in Scotland-, and 
dmany more (for their intended Invaſion) — 
| rals'd ; 
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raiſed : Beſides, the Souldiers which. the Mar- fy 
queſs brought over were few , and Forreigners; 
nor did the High-landers come in to him, as he 
expected 3 inſomuch as he was ſoon defeated, and 
ſhortly after taken 3 and (with more ſpiteful u- i 
ſage than revenge rcquir'd) Exccuted by the 
Covecnanters at Edinborough, May the 2d. % 
B. What good could the King expect from fy 
joyning with theſe men , who, during the Trea- 
ty, diſcovered ſo much malice to him in one of 
his beſt Subjedts ? . 
A, No doubt (their Churcn-men being then 
prevalent) they would have done as much to 
this King , as the Engliſh Parliament had done to 
his Father, if they could have gottcn by it that 
which they fooliſhly aſpir'd to, the Government 
of the Nation : I do not believe that the Inde- 
pendants were worſe than the. Presbyterians , both 
the one and the, other were reſolved to deſtroy 
whatſoever ſheuld ftand in the way to their Am- |. | 
bition : but neceſſity made the King paſs over | 
both this and many other Indignitics from them, 
rather than ſuffer the purſuit of, his Right jn 
England to cool, and be little better than extwn- 
gwthed. | 
B. Indecd, I believe the Kingdom, if ſuffered, 
to become an old Debt , will hardly cver be rc- 
covered : Beſides , the King was ſure, where cver 
the Victory lighted , he could loofe nothing in 
the War but Enemies. 
A. About the time of Montroſſes death , which 


was in May, Cromwel was yet in Ireland, and " 
wor 
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fork unfiniſhed ; but finding, - or by his Friends 
Ivertis'd , that his preſence in the Expedition 
ow preparing againſt the Scots , would be nece(- 

to his Deſign, ſent to the Rump , - to know 
heir pleaſure, concerning his return : But for 
ſl that, he knew, or thought it was not neceſſa- 
y to ſtay for their Anſwer , but came away, and 
rived at London the fixth of Fzne following , 
nd was welcomed by the Rump. « Now had 
neral Fairfax (wha was truly what he pre- 
ded to be, a Prerbyterian)) been ſo Catechis'd 
y the Presbyterzan Miniſters here, that he refus'd 
d fight againſt the Brethren in Scotland ; nor did 
the Rump , nor Cromwel go about to rectihe his 
dnſcience in that point. - And thus Fairfax lay- 
ng -down his Commiſſion , Cromwel was now 
made General of all the Forces in England and 
beland which was another ſtep to the Sovercign 
Power. 
B, Where was the King ? 
| A. In Scotland, newly come over 3 helanded 
n the North , and was honourably conducted to . 
Edinborough , though all things were not yet well 
wreed upon between the Scots and him ; for he 
Fltad yielded to as hard Conditions, as the late 
Jing had yielded to in the Ifle of Wight; yet 
they had ſtill ſomewhat to add, till the King en- 
during no more , departed from them towards 
the North' again : But they ſent Meſſengers after 
him, to pray him to return 3 but they furniſhed 
theſe Meſſengers with firength enough to bring 
him back , if. he ſhould have rcfus'd. In fine, 
they 
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they agreed, but would not ſuffer the King, or 
any Royalliſt, to have Command in the Army. 

B. The ſum of all is, the King was their Pri-f., 
{oner. 

A. Cromwel from Berwick, ſends a Declaration 
to the Scots , telling them, he had no quarrel a- by 
gainſt the people of Scotland , but againſt the 4 
Malignant Party that had brought in the King, 
to the diſturbance of the Peace between the twoſ; 
Nations and that he was willing by Conferencefſ, 
to give- and receive fſatisfation, or to decide 
the Juſtice of the Cauſe by Battel : To which the. : 
Scots anſwering, declare, That they will not proſc- BH 
cute the Kings. Intereſt, before and without his ac-|;;1 
knowledgment of the fins of his Houſe , and his -% 
former ways; and fatisfaGtion given . to Gods, 
pcople in both Kingdoms. Judge: by this, whe-f..y 
ther the preſent King were not in as bad a conditi-I,,, 
on here, as his Father was in the hands of theþ,.. 
Presbyterians of England. | 

B. Presbyterians axe every where the fſame;þ.; 
| they would fain be abſolute Governours of all, 
they converſe with z and -have nothing to pleadJ,,r 
for it , but that where they reign, *tis God that 
reigns, and no where elſe, But I obſerve: one 
tirange demayd , - that the King . ſhould acknow- 
I:dge the ſins of his Houſe 3 for I thought it had 
been certain from all Divines , that no man was 
bound to acknowledge any mans fins but his... 
OWN. 


A. The King having yielded to all that the '« 


Church required , the Scots proceeded in their. 
1ptcu- 


mt 
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Ortended War. Cromwel marched on to Edinbor- 
. Iwgh, provoking them all he could to Battel; 
th hich they declining , and provilions growing 
Farce in the Engliſh Army, Cromwel retired to 
MED bar, deſpairing of ſucceſs, and - intending 
* by Sca or Land to get back into England: And 
neftch was the condition which this General Crom- 
B1Blpel, ſo much magnified for Conduct, had brought 
Olltis Army to, that all his Glories had ended 'in_ 
"hame and puniſhment, if Fortune's , and the 
de fults of his Enemies , had not relieved him : for 
RN vs he retir'd ,, the Scots followed him cloſe all the 
CIway, till within a mile of Dunbar. There is a 
fridge of Hills, that from beyond Edinborough 
r: poes winding, to the Sea , and croffes the High- 
*Imay between Dwnbar and Barwick, at a Village 
galled Copperſpeith, where the paſſage is ſo dith- 
by t, that if the Scots had ſent timely thither a 
"*Frery few men to guard jt, the Engliſh cuuld ne- 
er have paſſed: for the Scots kept the Hills , 
wd needed not have fought , but upon great ad- 
4 [ntage , and were almoſt two to one. Crem- 
"© ſpe!'s Army was at the Foot of thoſe Hills , on the 
Forth fide; and there was a great Ditch , or 
{channel of a Torrent , between the Hills and it; 
Wi d that he could never have got home by Land , 
1 without utter ruine of the Army attempted 
by ſhip it , nor have ſtayed where he was for 
"4ant of Proviſftons. Now  Crompwel knowing the 
he £415 was free, and commanding a good Party of 
5 $orte-and Foot to poſſeſs it, it was neceflary for 
3 £< Scots to let them go , whom they brag'd _ 
a 
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had impounded , or. elſe to fight, and thereforefſ; 
with the beſt of their Horſe charged the Engliſh, 
and made them at firſt to ſhrink a little 3 but the 
Engliſh Foot coming on , the Scots were put toll $;, 
flight, and the flight of their Horſe hindred the ing 
Foot trom engaging , who therefore fled , as didff fie 
allo the reſt of their Horſe. Thus the folly of the; 
Scotiſþ Commanders brought all theſe odds to ans; 
even lay between two ſmall and equal Parties, lth; 
wherein Fortune gave the Vidtory to the Engliſh, Ar 
who were not many more in number than thoſe]eq 
that were killed and taken Priſoners of the Scots; 
and the Church Toſt their Cannon, Bag and Bag-[ cy. 
gage, with i000 Arms, and almoſt their whole an, 
Army 3 the reſt were got together by Lesby and[w; 
Sterling. the 

B. This Victory hapned well for the King 3 Nc 
for had the Scots been Vidtors , the Presbyterians] 
both' there and here would have domineer'd a- 
gain , and the King been in the fame conditionf] | 
his Father was in at Newcaſtle , in the hands ofÞes 
the Scotiſh Army, For in purſuit of this Victory, Pre 
the Engliſh at laſt brought the Scots to a prettyſyf. 
good habit of obedience for the King , whenſo-Jt 
ever he (ſhould recover his Right. me 

A. In purſuit of this Vieeory, the Engliſhfter 
marched to Edinborough , quitted by the Scots pa 
fortified Leith , and took in all the ſtrength andJM; 
Caſilcs they thought. fit on this fide the Frith tho 
which was now become the Bounds betwixt the[one 
two Nations; and the Scotch Eccleſiaſticks befme 
gan to know themſelves better , and reſolvedſthi. 

n 
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in their new Army , which they meant to raiſe , 
to admit ſome of the Royaliſts into Command : 
elCromwel from Edinborough marched towards 
wN Sterling to provoke the Enemy to fight 3 but tind- 
he ing danger in it, returned to Edinborough, and be- 
id fieged the Caſile : in- the mean time he ſent a 
hefſParty into the Weſt of Scotland, to ſuppreſs 
any Straughan and Kerr, two great Presbyterians , 
S,fthat were there levying of Forces for their- new 
b,Army. And in the ſame time the Scots Crown- 
{efed the King at Schone. 
55 The reſt of this year was ſpent in Scotland, on 
& I Cromwel's part in taking of Edinborough Calile , 
NeJand in attempts to paſs the Frith , or any other 
nd} ways to get over to the Scotiſh Forces z and on 
the Scots part , in haſtning their Leavies for the 
 ?I North, 
nf B. What did the Rump at home during this 
a-Ftime ? 
My 4. They voted Liberty of Conſcience to the 
nSectarics 3 that is, they pluckt out the ſt'ng of 
YEPresbytery , which conſiſted in a ſevere impoſing 
yJot- odd Opinions upon the people, impertinent 
O-Fto Religion , but. conducing to the advance- 
_ Jment of the power of the Presbyterian Mini- 
hlfers. Alſo they levysd more Souldiers, and 
ToJgave the Command of them to Harriſon,now made 
1elMajor-General , a Fifth-Monarchy man 3 and of 
b, thoſe Souldiers , . two Regiments of Horſe and 
ymc of Foot were raiſed by the Fitth-Monarchy 
XImen, and other Secaries, in thankfulneſs for 
ja this their liberty from the Presbyterian Tyran- 
ny. 
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ny. Alſo they pulFd down the late Kings Sta-- 
tac in the Exchange, and in the place where ith 
ſtood , cauſed to be written theſe words , Exaf& 
Tyrannus Regum ultimus, GC. y 

B. What good did that do them ? and whyſſth 
| did not they pull down all the Statues of all the de 
reſt of the Kings ? | : ſo 

A. What account can be given of ations that If" 
proceed not from Reaſon, but ſpight and ſuch 
like paſſions? Beſides this , they received Ambaſ- 
{adors from Portugal and Spain , acknowledg- th 
ing their power: And in the very end of they” 
year, they preparcd. an Ambaſſador to the Ne-{il 
therlands, to offer them friendſhip : All theyſt0 
did beſides, was . perſccuting and exccating off** 
Royaliſts. Jhi! 

In the beginning of the Year 1651. Generalff0i 
Dean arrived in Scotland 3, and on.the 11th. d 


I April the Scotiſo Parliament afſembled, and made 


certain Acts, in order to. a better uniting ofJ&- 
themſelves,., and better obedience to the King, 
who was now at Sterling with the Scetiſþ Forces 
he had, expeRing more now in levying. Crom- 
wel from Edinborough . went divers times to Ster- 
ling , to provoke ,them to fight : "There was no 
_ Ford there to paſs over his men : At laſt ,- Boats 
being come from London and Newcaſtle , Colone| 
Overton (though it were long firſt, for it wasÞy0 
now July) Tranſported 1400 Foot of his own, of 
befides another Regiment, .of | Foot , and fourſty 
Troops of Horſe , and intrencht himſelf atÞFri 
North-Ferry on the other fide > and _ up 
þ | | | pſi 
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 itfhelp could come from Srerling Major General © 
xa Lambert allo was got over with as many more z 
by this time Sir Fohn Brown was come to oppoſe 
thy them with 4500 men, whom the Ergltſh there 
thedefeated, killing about 2000, and taking Pri- 
ſoners 1600. This done, and as much more of 
hat fithe Army tranſported as was thought fit, Crons- 
ich ye! comes before St. Fohnſton's ( from whence 
af. the Scotiſh Parliament, upon news of his paſſing 
Jo. fIthe Frith, was removed to Dundee) and ſum- 
theymons it; and the ſame day had news brought 
Ve. tim, that the King was marching from Sterling 
\y[towards England, which was true; but notwith- 
xFfftanding the King was three days march before 
him, he reſolved to have the Town before he 
ral followed him, and accordingly had it the next 
of day by ſurrender. | 
def] | B. What hopes had theKing in coming into 
of England, having before and behind him none, 
a leaſt none armed, but his Enemies ?.afy +: : 

A. Yes there was before him the f Lon- 
4n, which generally hated the Rump, and might 
eaſily be Teckoned for 20000 well armed: Saul- 
nofdiers; and moſt men believed they would have 
ats taken his part had he come near the City. 

xl] 8B. What probability was there of that? Do 
as]you think the Rump was not. ſure of the ſervice 
n, of the Mayor, and thoſe that Commanded the Ci- 
urfty Militia ? And if they had been really the Kings 
atFriends, what need had they to ſtay his cqming 
nyJup to ZLoxdon? They might have ſeiz'd the Rump 
pJif they had pleas'd, which had no poſlibility 

M 0g. 
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- of defending themſelves ; at leaſt, they might 

taveturn'd them out of the Houſe. 
- - £. This they did not, but on the contrary 
permitted the recruiting of Cromwel's Army, and 
' The raiſing of men to keep the Country from 
* coming 1n to the King. The King began his 
- march trom Sterling, the laſt of Fuly, and Aug. 22, 
came to Worceſter, by the way of Carliſle, with a 
weary Army, of about 13000; whom Crommwel 
- followed, and joining with the new Levies, en- 
= viron'd Worceſter, with 40090, and on the third 

of Seprember utterly defeated the Kings: Army : 
Here Duke Hamilton, brother of him that was 
beheaded;. was ſlain. 

 B.: What became of the King? _. 

A. Night coming on before the City was 
* quitetaken, he left it, being dark, and none 
- of the-Enemies Horſe within the Town to fol- 
| low him plundering Foot having kept the 
| Gates it. the Horſe ſhould enter, and 
* haye a ſhare of the Booty: The King before 
.morming-got into Warwickshire, 25 Miles from 
- Woveelter and there lay diſguiſed a while, and 
afterwards went up and down in great danger 
- of being diſcovered, till at laſt he got over 1nto 
' France from Brighthempſtead in Suſſex. 
' -B. When Cromwel was gone, what was farther 
* done-in Scotland ? 
' - A. Lientenant Gen. Monk whom Cromyel left 
© there'with 7000 took Sterling, Aupnſtthe 14th, 
- by ſurrender; and Dundee the third of September. 


+ by Storm, becauſe it reſiſted ; this the Souldiers 
HR plundered, 


_— 


fand gave them equal Priviledge with the Evglsſl 
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plundered, and had good booty, becauſe the Scors 
for ſafety had ſent thither their moſt precious 
Goods from Edinburrough and St. Fohnſton's; he 
took likewiſe by ſurrender Aberdeen, and the 
place where the Scotiſh Miniſters firſt learn'd - 
to play the Fools, St. Anarews; Alſo in the High- 
lands Colonel Alared took a knot of Lords an1 
Gentlemen, iz. four Earls, and four Lords, 
and aboye twenty Knights and Gentlemen, 
whom he ſent Priſoners into England, ſo that 
there was nothing more to be fear'd from Scor- 
land: all the trouble of the Rump was to reſolve 
what they ſhould dowith it, at laſt they reſoly'd 
to Unite and Incorporate it into a Common- 
wealth with England and Ireland, and to that. 
end ſent thither St. Fohns, Vane, and other Com- 
miſſioners, to offer them this Union by publique 
Declaration, and to warn them to chuſe their 
Deputies of Shires, Burgeſles of Towns, and 
ſend them to Weſtminſter. 

B. This was a great fayour. 

A. I think ſo; and yet it was by many of the 
Scots, eſpecially by the Miniſters and other Preſ- 
byterians refuſed : the Miniſters had given way 
tothe Levying of Mony for the payment of the 
Engliſh Souldiers, but to comply with the Decla- 
ration of Engliſh Commiſſioners they abſolutely 
forbad. 

B. Methinks this Contributing to the Pay of 
their Conquerors was ſome mark of Servitude, 
waere entring i1to the Union made them Free, 


yy 
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A. The cauſe why they refuſed the Union, ren. c 
dered by the Presbyterians. themſelves, was this,'* 
thatit drew with it a ſubordination of the Church h 
to the Civil State in the things of Chriſt. 

B. This is. a down-right Declaration to | 
Kings and Common-wealths in general, that a 
Presbyterian Miniſter will be a true Subject to h 
none of them in the things of Chriſt, which ; 
things what they are they will be Judges them- p, 
ſelves. What then have we gotten by our Delive-|* 
rance from the Popes Tyranny, if theſe pretty 
Men ſucceed in the place of it, that have nothing ] 
in them that can be beneficial to the Publique, F 
except their ſilence; for their Learning, it a- ' 
mounts to no more than an imperfect knowledge F 
of Greek and Latin, and acquired readineſs in'the 
Scripture Language, with a Geſture and Tone 
ſuitable thereunto: but of Juſtice and Charity |? 
( the Manners of- Religion) they have neither 
Knowledge nor Practice, as is manifeſt by the 
Stories I have already told you : nor do they di-| © 
{tinguiſh between the Godly and Ungodly, but by 
Conformity of Deſign in Men of Judgment: or 
by Kepetition of their Sermons in the Common P 
ſert of People. 

A. But this ſullenneſs of the Scots was to no 
purpoſe, for they at Weſtminſter Ena&tcd the U- 
nion of the two Nations, and the Abolition of 
Monarchy in Scotland, and ordained Puniſhment 
for thoſe that ſhovld tranſgrels the ACt, 

B. What other bulineſs did the Rump this 


| year? | 
: A. They 
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A. They ſent St. Fohns and Strick/and Ambal- 
adors to the Hague, to offer League to the 
United Provinces, who had Audience March the 
third : St. Fohns in -a Speech ſhewed thoſe States 
what advantage they might have by this League, 
in their Trade and Navigations , by the uſe of 
the Engliſh Ports and Harbours;the Dutch,though 
they ſhewed no great forwardneſs in the bulineis, 
yet appointed Commiſſioners to Treat with them 
about it, but the People were generally againſt it, 
calling the Ambaſladors and their Followers (as 
they were)Traytors and Murderers,and made ſuch 
Tumults abont their Honſe, that their Followers 
durſt not go abroad till the States had quieted 
them : the Rump advertis'd hereof, preſently re- 
call'd them ; the Complement which St. Fohns gave 
to theCommiſſioners,at their taking leave,is worth 
your hearing; You have (ſaid he) an Eye upon the 
Event of the Affairs of Scotland, and therefore ao 
refuſe the Friendſhip we have offered now. I can "| 
aſſure you mary in the Parliament were of Opinion } 
that we (hould not have ſent any Ambaſſadors to you, 
till we had expeted your Ambaſſadors to.us : I now 
perceive our Etrour, and that thoſe Gentlemen were 
im the right: In a ſhort time you ſhall ſee that buſt- - 
neſs ended, when it ſhall perplex you that you have | 
refusg'd our Proffer. 

B. St. Fohns was not ſure that the Scorzſh buſt- 
neſs would end as. it did; for though the Scots | 
were beaten at Dunbar, he could not be ſure of- 
the Event of their entering of England, which 


happened afterward. 
Mz & Bong 
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/ A. But hegueſs'd well; for within a Month 
after the Battel at Worceſter, an ACt paſled, for. 
bidding the importing of Merchandize in 0- 
ther than Exglih Ships: The Engliſh alſo moleſt. 
cd their Fiſhing upon our Coaſt : They alſo ma- 
ny times ſearched their, Ships (upon occaſion of 
our War with France) and made ſome of them 


dours hither, todeſire what they before refugd ; 
but partly alſo to inform themſelves what Na. 
val Forces the Engliſh had ready, and how the 
people were contented with the Government. 

B. How ſped they? 

A. The Rump ſhewed now as little deſire of 
Agrezment, as the Dutch did then, ſtanding up- 
04 terms never likely to be granted. Firſt, For 
the E:Ming on the Ezglzſh Coalt, that they ſhould 

© Not have It without paying for it. Secondly, 
That the Engliſh ſhould have free Trade from 
Aeddleburgch to Antwerp, as they had before 

. their Rebellion againſt the Ring of Spaiv. Third- 
* Iy, They demanded amends for the old (but 
| Nzver-to-be-forgotten) buſineſs of Amboyna, ſo 
that the War was already certain, though the 
Seaſon kept them from Action till the Spring 
following. The true Quarrel on the Engliſh. part 
| was, that their proffter'd Friendſhip was ſcorn'd, 
and their Ambafladours affronted : On the 
Dutch part was their gredineſs to Ingroſs all 
Traffick, anda falſe Eſtimate of our and their 
own Strength. Whilſt, theſe things were doing, 
the Reliques of the War, both in Ireland and 
Scotland, 


Prize: and then the Dutch ſent their Ambaſlla. - 
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Scotland, were not neglected, though theſe Na- 
tions were not fully pacified till two years after : 
The Perſecution of Royaliſts alſo ſtill con- 
tinued, among whom was beheaded one M. Love, 
for holding Correſpondence with the King. 

B. I had thought Presbyterian Miniſters, whil:! 
thy are ſuch, could not be Royaliſts, becavt. 


Jthey think their Aſſembly have the Supreme 


Power in the things of Chriſt z and by conic 
quence they are in England by a Statute Tray 
tors. 

A. You may think ſo ſtill; for though I called 
Mr. Love a Royaliſt, I meant it only for that 
one att for which he was condemned. It was 
he, who, during the Treaty at Uxbridge, preach- 
ing before the Comiſſioners there, Tad, Ht was 
as poſſible for Heaven and Hell, as for the King 
and Parliament to agree. Both heand the reſt of 
the Presbyterians are and were Enemies to the 
Kings Enemies, Cromwel and his Phanaticks, for 
their own, not for the Kings ſake: Their Loy- 
alty was like that of Sir Fohn Hotham, that kept 
the King out of Hull, and afterwards wou'd have 
betrayed the ſame to the Marqueſs of New- 
caſtle» Theſe Presbyterians therefore cannot 
be rightly called Loyal, but rather doubly per- 
fidious z unleſs you think that as two Negatives 
make an Affirmative, ſo two Treaſons make 
Loyalty. 

This Year alſo were reduced to the obedience 
of the Rump, the Iſlands of Scilly and Man, and 
the Barbado's, and St Chriſtopherss One thing 

M 4 | fell 
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* fell out that they liked not, which was, that 
Cromwel gave them warning to determine their 
ſitting, accordipg to the Bill for Triennial Parlia- 
ments. 

B. Thatl1 think was harſh. 

A. In the year 1652. May 14. began the Dutch 
War in this manner, three Dutch Men of War, 
with divers Merchants from the S:r4ights , be- 
ing diſcovered by one Captain Young, who com- 
manded ſome Engliſh Frigats, the ſaid Young 
ſent to their Admiral to bid him ſtrike his Flag 
{ a thing uſually done in acknowledgment of 
the Engliſh Dominion in the Narrow Seas) which 
accordingly he did. Then came vp the Vice- 
admiral, and being called ſo as the other was 
to take down his Flag, he anſwered plainly he 
would not; but after the exchange of four or 
* five Broad-fides, and miſchief done on either 
part, he took it down; but Captain Young de- 
- manded alſo either the Vice-Admiral himſelf, 
or his Ship, to make fatisfaCtion for the damage 
already ſuſtained. To which the Vice-Admiral 
anſwered, that he had taken in his Flag, but 
would defend himſelf and his Ship: whereupon 
Captain Young conſulting with the Captains of his 
- other Ships, leſt the beginning of the War in 
this time of Treaty fhonld be charged upon him- 
ſelf, and night alſo coming on, thought fit to pro- 
ceed no farther. , 

B. The Warcertainly began at this time; but 
who began it ? | 

A. The Dominion of the Sea belonging p. 

e 
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the Engliſh, there can be no queſtion but the 
Dutch began it; and that the faid Dominion be- 


* Jlonged to the Enrgliſh, it was confeſt at firſt by 


the Admiral himſelf peaceably, and at laſt by 
the Vice-Admiral, taking in their Flags. 

About a Fortnight after there happened ano- 
ther Fight, upon the like occaſion, upon Tromp: 
with 42 Men of War , who came back to the 
back of Godwin-Sands (Major Bourn being then 
with a few of the Parliaments Ships in the 
Downs, and Blake with the reſt - farther Welt- 
ward ) and ſent two Captains. of his to Bourn 
to excuſe his coming thither: To whom Boxrn. 
returned this anſwer, that the Meſſage was Cl- 
yil; but that it might appear real, he ought to: ' 
depart. So Tremp departed , meaning ( now 
Bourn was ſatisfied) to ſail towards Blake , and 
he did ſo; but ſo did alſo Boxrn, for fear of 
the worſt. When Tromp and Blake were near 
one another , Blake made a ſhot over Tronp's. 
Ship, as a warning to: him to take in. his Flag. 
This he did thrice, and then Tromp gave him a 
Broad-ſide, and ſo. began the Fight (at the be- 
ginning whereof Bourn came in) and laſted 
trom two a Clock till night, the Engliſh having: 
the better, and the Flag as before making the: 
quarrel. 

B. What need is there, when both Nations: 
were heartily reſolved: to fight, to ſtand ſo 
much upon this Complement of who ſhould he- 
got For as to the gaining of Friends and Con> 

derates. thereby, I think *tis in- yain; ſeein? 
Ms Princes 
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Princes and States, on ſuch occaſions, took not 
much upon the Juſtice of their Neighbours, butf * 
upon their own concernment in the Event. 
A. .It is commonly ſo: but in this caſe thebhn, 
Dutch knowing the Dominion of the Narromwhq; 
Seas to be a gallant Title, and envied by allſp, 
the Nations that reach the Shore, and conſe.| 4/ 
quently that they were likely to oppoſe it, did; 
wiſely enough in making this point the ſtate 0 
the Quarrel. 
After this Fight, the Dutch Ambaſſadours reſi-|; 
ding in England, ſent a Paper. to the Council of 
State, wherein they ſtiled this laſt Encounter a 
raſh aftion, and afirmed it was done without |; 
the knowledge, and againſt the will of their 
Lords.,. the States. General , and: deſired them 
that nothing might be done upon it in heat, 
which might become irreparable. The Parlia- 
ment hereupon voted, Firſt, That the States Ge- 
aeral ſhould pay the Charges they were at, and 
| *for the Damages they: ſuſtained upon this oc- 
caſion.. Secondly, That this being paid',. there 
ſhould be a Ceſlation of all Ats of Hoſtility, 
and a mutual Reſtitution of all Ships and Goods 
taken. Thirdly, And' both theſe agreed ſo, 
that there ſhould be made a: League between the 
two Common-wealths. Theſe Votes. were ſent 
: to the Dutch Ambaſſadours, in- anſwer of the | x 
laid Paper; but with a Preamble ſetting forth | 6; 
. he former kindneſſes of England to the'| + 
Netherlands, and taking notice of their new | 
ket of. 159 Men of War, without any other. 
appa- 
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pparent Deſign than the Deſtruction of the 


NOEngliſh Fleet. 
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B. What anſwer madethe Dutch to this ? 

A. None. Tromp ſailed preſently into Zealand, 
and Blake with 70 Men of War to the Orkyney- 
INands, to ſeize their Buſles, and to wait for five 
Dutch Ships from the Eaſt-Indzes;, and Sir George 
Aſcue, newly return'd from the Barbados, came 
into the Downs with fifteen Men of War, where 


the was commanded to ſtay for a Recruit out of 


the Thames. Tromp being recruited to 120 Sail, 
made account to get in between Sir George Aſcue, 


ofand the Mouth of the River, but was hindred fo 


long by contrary Winds, that the Merchants cal- 
ling for his Convoy, he could ſtay no longer ; and! 
ſo he went back into Holland, and thence to Ork- 
ey, where he met with the faid five Eaft-India: 
Ships, and ſent them home : and then he endea- 
vour'd to ingage with Blake, but a ſudden Storm 
forced him to Sea, and ſo diſlipated his Fleet, thar 
only forty two came home in one Body, the ret 
ſingly as well as they could; Blake alſo: came-. 
home, but went firſt to the Coaſt of Holand, with: 
g00 Priſoners, and fix Men of War taken, which 
were part of twelve which he found and took 
Guarding their Buſſes. This was the firſt Bour 
after the War declar'd. 

In Auguſt following there happened a Fight be-- 
tween De Ruyter, the Admiral of Zealand, withi 
fifry Men of War, and Sir George Aſcue ,. near”. 
Plimonth, with forty z wherein Sir Geoyge had the: 


detter; and might have got an entire Victory, had! 


the 


—_ 
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the whole Fleet ingaged. Whatſoever was the 
. matter , the Ramp (though they rewarded him ) 
never more imployed him, after his return, in 
their ſervice at Sea; but Voted for the.year to 
come three Generals, Blake that was one alrea- 
dy. and Dean, and Monk, 

About this time Arch-Duke Leopold beſieg- 
ing Dunkirk,, and the French ſending a Fleet to 
relieve it, General Blake lighting on the French 
at Calais, and taking ſeven of their Ships, was 
cauſe of the Towns ſurrender. 

In September they fought again, De Wit and Ruy. 
zer commanding the Dutch, and Blake the Engliſh, 
and the Dutch were again worſted. 

_ - Again, in the end of November, Fan Trom 

with 80 Men of War ſhewed himſelf at the back 
of Godwin-ſands, where Blake, though he had 
with him but 40, adventur'd to fight with him, 
and had much the worſt, and (night parting the 
Fray) retir*d into the River of Thames; whilſt 
Fan Tromp keeping the Sea, took ſome inconſi- 
derable Veſſels from the Engliſh; and thereupon, 
(as it is ſaid) with a Childiſh Vanity, hung out 4 
Broom from his Main Top-Maſt, ſignifying. he 
meant to:ſweep the Sea of all Engliſh Shipping. 

After this, in February, the Dutch with Vas 
Tromp , were encountred by the Englzſh under 
Blake and Dean, near Ports-mouth, and had the 
warlt. And theſe. were all: the Encounters be- 
tween them this year in the narrow Seas :. they 


fought alſo once at Legow, where the Dutch. 


had the better. 
B. | 
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hefj B. I ſee no great odds yet on either fide, if | 


1) 


in 


ere wereany the P»gl:ſh had it. 

A. Nor did either of them ere the more in- 
cline to Peace ;, for the Hollanders, after they had 
ſent Ambaſladours tnto Denmark, Sweden, Poland, 
and the Hans Towns (whence Tar and Cordage 
are uſually had) to ſignifie the Declaration of 


the War; and to get them to their Party, re- 


called their Ambaſladours from England, and the 
Rump without delay gave them their parting Au- 
dience, without abating a Syllable of their for- 
mer ſevere Propoſitions; and preſently to main- 


; | tain the War for the next year, laid a Tax upon 


the People of 120000 |. per Menſem. 

B. What was done In the mean time at home ? 

A. Cromwel was now quarrelling (the laſt and 
greateſt Obſtacle to his Deſign) the Rumpz 
and to that end there eame out daily from the 
Army Petitions, Addreſles, Remonſtrances, and 
other ſuch Papers, ſome of them urging the 
Rumpto diſſolve themfelyes, and make way for 
another Parliament; to which the Rump unwil- 


ling to yield,and not-daring to refuſe, determind 
for the end of their ſitting the fifth of Novem- 
ber, 1654. but Cromwet meant not to ſtay ſo long, 
In the mean time the Army in re/and was taking 
Submiſſions, and granting Tranſportations of the 
Iriſh, and condemned. who they pleaſed in a 
High Court of Juſtice erected there for that pur- 
poſe. Among thoſe that were executed , was 
hang'd Sir Phelim- Oneale, who firſt began the. 
Rebellion in Scotland; the Engliſh built _ Ci- 

els 
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And thus ended the year 1652. 

B. Come wethen to the year 1653, 

A. Cromwel wanted now but one ſtep to the 
end of his Ambition; and that was, to ſet his 
Foot upon the Neck of this Long-Parliament, 
which he did April the 23. of this preſent year, 
1653- a time very ſeaſonable; for though the 
Dutch were not Maſter*d, yet they were much 
weakened ; and what with Prizes from the Ene. 
my, and {ſqueezing the Royal Party, the Trez- 
fury was pretty full, and the Tax of 120000 [, 


in right of the Army: Therefore without any 
more ado, attended by the Major Generals, 
Lanbert and Harriſon, and ſome other Officers, 
+ andas many Souldiers as he thought fir, he went 
' to the Parliament-Houſe, and diſlolv'd them, 
turn'd them out, and lock'd up the Doors ; and 
for this Action he was more applauded by the peo- 
ple, than for any of his Victories in the War, and 
the Parliament-men as much ſcorn'd and derided. 

B. Now that there was no Parliament,who had 
the Supreme Power ? 

A. If by Power you mean the Right to Go- 
yern, no body had it; if you mean the Supreme 
Strength, it was clearly in Cromwel, who was 
obeyed as General of all the Forces of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. 

B. Did he pretend that for Title ? 

A. No, but preſently after he intended a Ti- 
tle, which was this, That he was neceſlitated oe 


— 


- tadels for the bridling that ſtubborn Nation : 


a Month b:gan to come in, all which was his own 
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1+ Jthe defence of the Cauſe, for which at firſt the 


Parliament had taken up Arms, (that 1s to fay, 
Rebel'd) to have recourſe to extraordinary A- 
(tions : You know the pretence of the —_— 
liaments Rebellion was Salus Populs, the ſatety of 
the Nation againſt a dangerous Conſpiracy of 
Papiſts , and a Malignant Party at home; and 
that every man is bound, as far as his Power ex- 
tends, to procure the tafety of the whole Na- 
tion, (which none but the Army were able todo, 
and the Parliament had hitherto neglected) wag 
it not then the General's Duty todo it ? had he 
not therefore Right? for that Law of Szlus Po- 
pubs is directed only to thoſe that have Power e- - 
nough to defend the People ; that 1s, to them that 
have the Supreme Power. 

B. Yes certainly, he had as good a Title as the 
Long-Parliament, but the Long-Parliament did 
repreſent the People, and it ſeems to me that 
the Soveraign Power is eſſentially annexed to the 
Repreſentative of the People. | 

A. Yes, if he that makes a Repreſentative, 
thax is ( in the preſent caſe) the King, do call 
them together to receive the Soveraign Power, 
and he diveſt himſelf thereof, otherwiſe not; 
nor was ever the lower Houſe of Parliament the 
Repreſentative of the whole Nation, but of the 
Commons only ; nor had that Houſe the Power 
to oblige by their Acts, or Ordinances, any Lord, 
or any Prieſt. 

B. Did Cromwel come in upon the only Title 
df Salws Populi? For this is a Title very few un- 


&rſtand ? A. His 
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2A. His way was to get the Supreme Power 
conferr'd upon him by Parliament z therefore Þ 
he call*d a Parliament, -and gave it the Supreme Þ?) 
Power, to theend that they ſhould give it to him Þ!! 
again; was not this witty : Firſt therefore he Pa 
- Publiſhed a Declaration of the Cauſes why he 
diſſoly'd the Parliament ; the ſum whereof was, Þ! 
That inſtead of endeayouring to promote the Þ4 
good of God's people, they endeavour?d (by a Þ 
Bill then ready to pals) torecruit the Houſe, and ©! 
perpetuate their own Power. Next he conſtitu- | - 
ted a Council of State of his own Creatures to | - 
be the Supreme Authority of England, but no [Mc 
longer than till the next Parliament ſhould be Þ2 
call'd and met : Thirdly he ſummoned a hundred ke! 
forty two perſons, ſuchas he himſelf or his tru. Pi 
ſty Officers made Choice of, the greateſt part of Þ'3 
whom were inſtrufted what to do, obſcure per- (tc 
ſons, moſt of them Phanaticks, though ſtiled 
by Gromwel, Men of approved Fidelity and Ho- 
nefly : To theſe the Council of State ſurrendred 
* the Supreme Authority ; and not long after theſe 
Men ſurrendred it to Gromwel. Fuly the fourth 
= this Parliament met, and choſe for their Speaker 
one Mr. Rows, and called themſelves from that |. 
time forward the Parliament of England. But. || 
' Cromwel, for the more ſurety conſtituted alſo a. [N? 
Council of State, not of ſuch petty Fellows as. 
moſt of theſe were, but of himſelf and of his. 
principal Officers. Theſedidall the buſineſs both |, 
\  Þublick and private, making Ordinances, and 
giving Audience to Foreign Ambaſladors. = by 
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rer be had now more Enemies than before : Harriſon * 
Ire (ho was'the Head of the Fifth-Monarchy-Men, 
ne faying down his Commiſſion, did nothing but a- 
im Þimate his party againſt him, for which after- 
he fyard he was [mpriſoned. This little Parliament 
he ſn the mean time were making of ACts ſo ridicu- 
s, Jous and diſpleaſing to the People, that it was 
he Bliought he choſe them on purpoſe to bring all 
a Ruling Parliaments into contempt, and Monar- 
1d (fy again into Credit. 

1-1 8. What Acts were theſe ? 

to| 4. One of them was, That all Marriages 
10 [ſhould be made by a Juſtice of Peace, and the 
danes asked three ſeveral daysin the next Mar- 
ket. None were forbidden to be married by a 
2. {Miniſter, but withouta Juſtice of Peace the Mar- 
of Iflage was to be void: ſo divers wary Couples 
r= ſ(to be ſure of one another, howſoever they 
might repent it afterwards ) were married both 
ways: allo they Abrogated the Engagement 
whereby no man was admitted to ſue in any Court 
of Law, that had not taken it, that is, that had 
ot acknowledged the late. Rump. 

r | 8. Neither of theſe did any hurt to Cromwel. 

t | 4- They wereallo in Hand withan Aft to Can- 
t If all the preſent Laws, and Law-Books, and to 
make a new Code more ſuitable to the Humor of 
the Fifth-Monarchy-Men, of whom there were - 
many in this Parliament; their Tenent being 
That there ought none to be Soyeraign but King 
Jelus,nor any to Govern under him but the Saints 
but their Authority ended before this Act paſled. 

| B. What 
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B. What is this to Cromwel ? 

A. Nothing yet ; but they were likewiſe upon 
an Act, now almoſt ready for the- Queſtion 
"That Parliaments hence forward, one upon the 
end of another, ſhould be Perpetual. 

B. I underſtand not this, unleſs Parliaments 
can beget one another like Animals, or like the 
Phenix. 

A. Why not like the Phamx ? Cannot a Par- 
lament at the day of their Expiration ſend out 
"Writs for a new one ? 

B. Do you think they would not rather Sum- 
mon themſelves anew, and, to ſave the labour 
of coming again to Weſtminſter, ſit ſtill where 
they were? or if they fummon the Countries to |; 
"make new Eleftions, and then Diſſolve them- 
ſelves, by what Authority ſhall the People meet 
in their County-Courts, there being no Supreme 
Authority ſtanding ? 

A. All they did was abſurd : though they knew 
not that, no nor this, whoſe Deſign was upon the 
Soveraignty; the Contrivers ofthis AC it ſeems 
nerceiv'd not, but Cromwel's Party in the Houſe 

ſaw it well enough: and therefore as ſoon as: 
it was laid, there ſtood up one of the Members 
and made a Motion, that ſince the Common- 
- Wealth was like to receive little benefit |by their 
Sitting, they ſhould diſſolve themſelves. Harriſon 
and they of his Set was troubled hereat, and 
made Speeches againſt it: but Gromwe!'s party,of 
whom the Speaker was one, left the Houſe, and 


with the Mace before them went to Whins-Hlah 
an 
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and ſurrendred their Power to Cromwel that had 
givenitthem; and ſo he got the Soveraignty 
by an At of Parliament , and within four days 
after, ( VIZ. ) December 16th. was Inſtalled Pro- 
tetor, and took his Oath to obſerve certain 
Rules of Governing engrofled in Parchment, and 
read before him, the writing was called, The In- 
ſtrument. | 

B. What were the Rules he ſware to ? 

LY 4. Onewasto call a Parliament every third 
year, of which the firſt was to begin September 
the third following. 

B. 1 believe he was a little Superſtitions in the 
Choice, September the third, becauſe it was Jucky 
in 1650 and 1651 at Dunbar and. Worceſter, but 
he knew not how lucky the ſame would be to 
the whole Nation, in 1658. at White-Z74, 

A. Another was ; That no Parliament ſhould 
de diſſoly'd till it had ſitten five Months, and 
thoſe Bills that they then preſented to him 
ould be paſſed within twenty! days by him, 
or Elſe they ſhould paſs without him. 

A third, That he ſhould have a Council of 
tate of not above twenty one, nor under thir- 
een, and that upon the Proteftors Death this 

duncil ſhould meet, and before they parted 

uſe a new Proteftor. There were many 
nore beſides, but not neceſlary to be inſerted. 

B. How went on the War againſt the Dutch? 

A. The Generals for the Engliſh were Blake, 
nd Dear, and Afonk; and Van Tromp for the 
Wntch ; between whom was a Battel fought the 
ſecond 
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ſecond of Frne (which was a Month before the 
beginning of this little Parliament ) wherein 
the Exgliſh had the Victory, and drove the Ene- 
mies into their Harbours, but with rhe loſs © 
General Dea», lain by a Cannon-ſhot. This Vi. 
Ctory was great enough to make the Dutch ſend 
over Ambaſſadors into Exgland,in order to a Trea- 
'ty. Butin the meantime they prepared and put 
to Sea another Fleet, which likewiſe in the end 
of 7uly,was defeated by General ork, who got 
now a greater Victory than before ; And this|,,,. 
made the Dutch deſcend ſo far, as to buy their, c 
Peace-with the payment of the Charge of the 
War,and with the acknowledgment, among otherſr.. 
Articles, that the Engliſh had the right of the 
Flag. This Peace was concluded in arch, being|p, 
_ theend of this year, but not proclaimed till 4.],F 
oh » the Money it ſeems being not paid till 
tnen. 

The Dutch War being now ended, the Prote- 
etor ſent his youngeſt Son, Henry, into Treland, 
whom alſo ſome time after he made LieutenantÞc, 
there 3. and: ſent Afonk Lientenant General into 
Scotland ;, to keep thoſe Nations in Obedience. 
Nothing elſe worth remembring was done thisÞ#;,; 
year at home, ſaving the diſcovery of a Plot of 
Royaliſts (as was ſaid) upon the life of the Pro- 
\ tector, who all this while had Intelligence of the 
Kings deſigns froma Traytor in his Court, who 
afterwards was taken.inthe manner, and kill'd. 


B. How 
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&=® 3B. How came he into ſo much truſt with the 
MKing ? 

"1 4. He was the Son of a Colonel that was 
. ſlain in the Wars on the late King's ſide: Be» 

"Jides he pretended Employment from the Kings 
loyal andloving Subjects here, to convey to his 

"Plajeſty Money, as they from time to time ſhould 

Uſend him : And to make this credible, Cromwe! him- 
q ſelf cauſed Money to-be ſent to him. The fol- 

ihe year 1654 had nothing of War, but 

*Pvas ſpent in Civil Ordinances, in appointing 

"Jof Judges, preventing of Plots .( for Uſurpers 
- are jealous ) and in executing of the Kings 
: "friends, and ſelling their Lands. The Third 
"of September, according to the Inſtrument, the 
[Parliament met; in which there was no Houfe 
1 *Jot Lords, and the Houſe of Commons was made 
Was formerly of Knights and Burgeſles, but not 
as formerly two Burgeſſes of a Burrough, and 
1 (fo Knights for a County 5 for Burroughs for 

1Jthe moſt part had but one Burgeſs, and ſome 
Countics ſix or ſeven Knights; beſides there 
were twenty Members for Scotland, and as ma- 
ny for Irelend : So that now Cromwel had no- 
of Ehins to do, but to ſhew his Art of Govern- 
Ment upon fix Coach Horſes newly preſented 
No lim, which being as Rebellious as himſelf, threw 
we him out of the Coach: Box, and had a!moſt kill'd 
lim, 

B. This Parliament which had ſeen how Crom- 
wel nandled the two former, the long and the 
ſhort one, had ſurely learnt the wit to behave 
them- 
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themſelves better to him than thoſe had done#Fo 
A. Yes, eſpecially now that Cromwe! in his 
Speech at their firſt meeting, had expreſly for-hhoc 
bidden them to meddle with the Government - 
of a ſingle Perſon and Parliament, or withKAtt 
the Militia, or. with perpetuating of ParliaJ\y, 
ments, or taking away Liberty of Conicience.hnd 
Ard he told them alſo, that every Member ofne 
the Houſe, before they ſate, muſt take a Recog- 
nition of his Power in divers points; where-ho 
vpon, of above 400 there appeared not abovehrc; 
2Co at firſt; though afterwards ſome relenting,lhad 
there ſate about 300 again + Juſt at their ſittinghhe 
down, he publiſhed ſome Ordinances of hs own,ſtg 
bearing date before their meeting, that theyſdor 
might ſee he took his own Acts to be as-valid|Co 
as theirs. But all this could not make themkhe 
know themſelves, for they procceded to theo, 
debate of every Article of the Recognition. p 
B. They ſhould have debated that before theyſkea 
had taken it. it 
A. But then they had never been ſuffered tofliſt« 
ſit: Cromwel, being informed of their ſtubboraſan, 
proceedings, and out of hope of any SupplyKey 
from them, diſlolv'd them. 0 
All that paſſed beſides in this year, was theNgr 
Exciſe of the High-Court of Juſtice upon ſomeÞar 
Royaliſts for Plots. ; fat 
In the year 1655. the Engliſh, tothe numberſjicr 
of near 10000, landed in Hiſpariola in hope offhy | 
the plunder of the Gold and Silver, whereolfkqg 


trey thought there was great abundance -- thefor 
| own 
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eJTown of Santo Domingo; but were well beaten 
Sy a few Spaniards, and with the .loſs of ncar 
r-hhooo Men, went off to Famaica, and polleſled ir. 
ny This year alſo the Royal Party made another 
thfjattempt in the Weſ#, and proclaimed there King 
a-Kharles the Second 3 but few joyning with them, 
end ſome falling off, they were ſoon ſuppreſſed, 
olknd many of the Principal Perſons cxecuted. 
21 B. In theſe many IuſurreCtions, the Royaliſts, 
<£-though they meant well, yet they did but diſ-ſer- 
'Crice to the King by their impatience. What hope 
$jbad they to prevail againſt ſo great an Army as 
ISkhe Protector had ready ? What cauſe was there 
n,Jto deſpair of ſeeing the King's buſireſs bercer 
cYKone by the Diſſention and Ambition of the great 
idCommanders in that Army, whereof many had 
Mithe favour to be eſteem'd among them as well as 
NeCromwel himſelf ? 
A, That was ſomewhat incertain : The Pro- 

7) feftor being fruſtrated of his hope of Money 

it Santo Domingo, reſolv'd to take from the Roya- 
Offiſts the tenth part yearly of their Eſtates : 
MAnd to this end chiefly, he divided Ergland into 
lypleven Major-General-Ships , with Commiſſion 

0 every Major-G<iicral to make a Roll of the 
'eNames of all ſuſpected perſons of the King's 
ieParty, and to receive the tcath part of their E- 

ates within his Precint: As allo to take cau- 
Sion from them not to act againſt the State, and 
olo reveal all Plots that ſhould come to their 
YEnowledge, and to make them 1ngage the like 
3 or their Servants : They had Commillion = to 
| OI 


Xx 
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forbid Horſe-race, and concourie of people, 
and to receive and account for this decima-{t 
tion. - . © 
B. By this the Uſurper might eaſily inform hime|Þ 
ſelf of the value of all the Eſtates in England, and} 
of the Behaviour and AffeCtioa of every perſon| 
of quality, which has heretofore been taken forſ® 
very great Tyranny. h; 
A. The year 1656 was a Parliament-year, by| 
the Inſtrument, between the beginning of this| 
year, and the day of the Parliaments ſitting, theſe|M 
Major-Generals reſided in ſeveral Provinces, be. Pc 
having themſelves moſt tyrannically. 
Amongſt other of their Tyrannies was the aw- 
ig of Elections, and making themſelves, and|* 
whom they pleas'd,to be return'd Members for the 
Parliament,which was alſo thought a part of Croms |? 
wes Deſign in their Conſtitution; for he had| 
needof a giving Parliament, having lately npon| - 
a Peace made withthz Frexch, drawn upon himſelf [Ph 
a War with Spaiz. [dic 
This year it was that Captain Strainer ſet upon | - 
the Spaniſh Plate-ſleet, being 8 in number, near Ia: 
Cadiz, whereof he ſunk two and took two, there |? Þ 
being in one of them two millions of pieces of 8, Co 
which amounts to 400000.. ſterling. Ignt 
This year allo it was that7 ames Naylor,appear'd [que 
at Briſtol, and would be taken for Feſus Chriſt; [adv 
he wore his Beard forked, and his Hair come | Z 
pos'd to the likeneſs of that in the Yolro Santo; Jtoll 
and being queſtioned, would ſometimes anſwer, [tao! 


Thou ſayſt is, He had allo his Diſciples that ]any 
would 


— 


7 
"| 
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would 20 by his Horſe ſide to the mid-leg in dirt. 
Being ſent for by the Parliament, he was Sen- , 
tenced to ſtand on the Pillory,to have his Tongue 
bored through,and tobe marked in the Fore-head 
with the Letter B for Blaſphemy, and to remain ' 
in Bridewell. Lambert, a great Fayourite of the Ar- 
my, endeavour'd toſave him, partly becauſe he 
had. been. his Souldier, and partly to carry fa- 
your with the Setaries of the Army; for he was 
now no more in the Proteftor*s Favour, but 
meditating how he might ſucceed him in his 
Power. | 

About 'two years before this there appear'd 


.11n CromweP's time a Propheteſs much fam'd for her 


Dreams and Viſions, and hearkened to by many, 
whereof ſome were Eminent Officers, bunt ſhe and 


, [ſome ofher Complices being impriſon'd, we heard 


no more of her. 
B. I have heard of another, one Lily, that Pro- 
pheſied all the time of the Long-Parliament, what 


{did they to him # 


A. His Propheſies were of another kind z he 
was a Writer of Almanacks, and a Pretender to 
a pretended Art of Judicial Aſtrologie, a meer 
Cozener to get Maintenance from a Mulrcitude of 
Ignorant people, and no doubt had been call'd in 
queſtion, if his Propheſies had been any wayes dik 
advantageons to the Parliament. 

B. I underſtand not how the Dreams and Prog- 
hoſtications of mad men (for ſuch Itake to be all 
thoſe that foretel future Contingences) can be of 
any grcat diſadyantage to the Common-Wealth. 

N A. Yes 
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A. Yes, yes : know there.is nothing that ren. 


ders Humane Councils difficult, but the incertain- 
ty of future time, nor that ſo well dire&ts-men in 
their deliberations, as the fore-ſight of the ſe. 
quels of their Aftions ; Propheſie being many 
times the Principal Cauſe of the Event foretold. 
If upon ſome Prediction the people ſhould have 
been made to believe confidently, that Olzwer Crom- 
wel and his Army ſhould be upon a day to. come 
utterly defeated, would not eyery one have:en- 
dcavour'd to aſliſt, and to deſerve well of the 
Party that ſhould give him the defeat : Upon this 
account it was that Fortune-tellers and Aſtrolo- 
gers were ſo often baniſhed out of Rome. 

The laſt memorable thing of this year was a 
Motion made by a Member of the Houſe, an AL 
derman of London, that the Protettor might be pe- 
titioned and adviſed by the Houſe to leave the Tt 
tle of Proteftor, and take upon him that of King. 

B. That was indeed a bold Motion,and which 
would, if proſperous, have put anend to many 


mens Ambition, and to the licentiouſneſs of the 


whole Army. I think the Motion was made on 
purpoſe to ruine both the Protector himſelf, and 
'his ambitious Officers. | 

A. It may be ſo. In the year 1657. the firſt 


thing the Parliament did was the drawing up his} 


Pctition to the Protector, to. take upon him 
the Title of King; as of other Parliaments, fo 
< this, the greateſt part had been kept out of 
(b; Houſe by force, or elſe themſelves had for- 
been to ſit, aud became guilty of ſetting up this 


King 
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King Olver ; but thoſe few that ſate, preſented 
their Petition to the Protector. | 
April the gth, in the Banqueting-Houſe at 
White-Hall , where Sir Thomas Widdringten, the 
Speaker, uſed the firſt Arguments, and the Pro. 
tector deſired ſome time to ſeek God, the Buſt- 
neſs being weighty : The next day they ſent a 
Committee to him to receive his Anſwer, -which 
Anſwer being not. very clear, they preſſed him 
again for a Reſolution, to which he made Anſwer 
ina long Speech that ended in a peremptory Re- 
fuſal; and fo retaining ſtill the Title of Protector, 
he took upon him the Government, according to 

certain Articles contained in the ſaid Petition. 

B. What made him refuſe the Title of King? 

A. Becauſe he durſt not take it at that time, ' 
the Army being addicted to their great Ofhcers, 
and among their great Officers many hoping to 
ſucceed him, and the Succeſſion having been pro- 
miſed to Major General Lambert, would have 
mutinied againſt him, he was therefore forced 
to ſtay for a more Propitious ConjunCture. 
_  B. What were thoſe Articles? wy 

A. The moſt important of them were; firſt; 
That he would exerciſe the Office of Chief Ma- 
giſtrate of England, Scotland, and Treland, under 
the Title of Protector, and:govern the ſame ac- 


cording to the faid Petition and Advice ; and that 


he would in his life-time name his Succeflor. 
B. 1 believe the Scots, when they firſt rebelPd, 
never thought of being Governed abſolutely as 


they were by Oliver Cromyel. | 
N 2 A I3e- 
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' A Secondly, That he ſhould call a Parlia- 
ment every three years at fartheſt. Thirdly, 
- That thoſe perſons which were legally choſen 
Members ſhould not be ſecluded without conſent 
of the Houſe. In allowing this Clauſe, the Pro- 
teCtor obſerved not that the ſecluded Members 
of this ſame Parliament are thereby re-admitted, 
Fourthly, The Members were qualified. Fifth- 
ly, The Power of the other Houſe was defin'd. 
 Sixthly, That no law ſhould þe made but by 
Act of Parliament. Seveathly, That a conſtant 
yearly Revenue of a Million of pounds ſhould 
be ſetled for the maintenance of the Army and 
Navy, and 3009001. for the ſupport of the 
Government; beſides other Temporary ſup- 
ies, as the Houſe of Commons ſhould think 
t Ejghthly, That all the Officers of State 
ſhould be choſen by the Parliament. Ninthly, 
That the Proteftor ſhould encourage the Mini- 
try. Laſtly, That he ſhould cauſe a profeſſion 
of Religion to be agreed on and publiſhed. 
There are divers others of leſs importance. 
Having ſigned the Articles, he was prenſently with 
great Ceremonies inſtalled a-new. 
B. What needed that, ſeeing he was ſtill: but 
Protector ? 
A. But the Articles of this Petition were not 


all the ſame with thoſe of his former Inſtrument: 
for now there was to be another Houſe; and 
whereas before his Council was to name his Suc- 
celors,he had power now to do it himſelf ; fo that 
he was an abſolute Monarch, and might leave the 

Succeſſion 
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a- | Sacceſſion to his Son, if he would 3 andſo 
f, | ſucceſſively, or transfer it to whom hepleas'd, 
nj The Ceremony being ended, the Parliament - 
it | adjourned to the 2oth of Fannary following, and 
> | then the other Houſe alſo ſate with their Fellows. _ 
's| The Houſe of Commons being now- full, took 
1. | little-notice of the other Houſe, wherein there 
- | werenot of 60 perſons above nine Lords, but 
1. | fell a queſtioning all that their Fellows had done 
y | during the time of their Secluſion z; whence had 
it | followed the avoidance of the Power newly pla- 
d | ced in the Proteftor Therefore going to the 
d | houſe, he made a Speech to them, ending in theſe, 
e | words, By the living God 1 muſt and do drſſolve you. 
. In this year the Engliſhgave the Spaniard ano- 
k | ther great Blow at SantaCruz, not much lets than 
e | that they had given him the year before at C4;z. 
| About the time of the diſſolution of this Par- 
- | liament the Royaliſts had another Deſign againſt 
n | the Protetor, which was to make an Inſurrecti- 
. j on in England, the King being then in Flan- 
2 | dersready to ſecond them from thence witi1 an 
h] Army: But this alſo was diſcover'd by Trea- 
hery, and came to nothing, but the ruine of 
t | thoſe that were ingaged in it, whereof miny in 
the beginning of the next year were by a High 
t | Court of Jultice impriſon'd, and ſome ex:cut- 
: | ed. This year alſs was Major General Lambert put. 
1 j out of all employment, a Man ſecond tp none but 
Okver in the favour ofthe Army : byt becauſe he 
expected by that favour, or by promiſe from 
the Protector to be his Succellor in. the Supreme 
| | N3 Power, 
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Power, it would have been dangerous to Iet him 
_ have command in the Army, the Protector having 
deſign*d his Succeſſor his Eldeſt Son Richard. 

Inthe year 1658. September the third, the Pro- 
tetor died at White-Hal,,having evyer ſince hislaſt 
E ftabliſhment been perplexed with fear of be- 
ns. kill'd by ſome deſperate attempts of the Roy. 
aliſts. 

Being importun'd in his ſickneſs by his Privy 
Council to name his Succeſſor, he nam'd his Son 
Richard; who incouraged thereunto, not by his 
own Ambition, but by Fleetwood, Desborongh, 
Thurloe, and other of his Council, was content 
to take it upon him; and preſently Addreſſes 
were made to him from the Armies,. in England, 
Scatland, and Ireland : His firſt buſineſs was, the 
chargeable and ſplendid Funeral of his Father. 

Thus was Richard Cromyel ſeated in the Impe- 
rial Throne of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
Sncceſlor tohis Father, lifted up torit by the Ofh- 
cers of the Army then in Town, and congratula- 


red by all the parts of the Army throughout the 


three Nations, ſcarce any Garriſon omitting: 
their particular flattering Addreſſes to him. 

B. Seeing the Army approy'd of him, how 
c2me he ſo ſoon caſt of? 

A. The Army was inconſtant, he himſelf irreſo- 
| lute, and without any Millitary acts of Glory ; and 

though the two principal Officers had a near 
relation tohim,' yet neither of them, but Lam- 
bert, was the great Foyorite of the Army, and by 


courting Fleetwood to take upon him the Prote- Þ- 


Qorſhip, 
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Qorſhip, and by tampering with the Souldiers, 
had gotten again to be a Colonel ; he and the reſt 
of the Officers had a Council at Wallingford Houſe, 
(where Fleetwood dwelt) for the diſpoſleſſing of 
Richard, though they had not yet conſidered 
how the Nations ſhould be govern'd afterwards. 
For from the beginning of Rebeliiton the method 
of Ambition was conſtantly this, firſt to deſtroy, 
and then to conſider what they ſhould ſet up. 

B. Could not the Protector,who kept his Court 
at White- Hall, diſcover what the buſineſs of the 
Officers was at Walling ferd-Honuſe, ſo near him ? 

A.Yes: He was by divers of his Friends inform'd 
of it, and counſelPd by ſome of them, who would 
have done it, to kill the chief of them, but he 
had not courage-enough to give them ſuch a 
Commiſſion: he took therefore the connlel 
of ſome milder perſons, wich was to call 
a Parhiament, Whereupon Writs were preſcat- 
ly ſent out to thoſe that were in the lalt Parliamznr 
of the other Houſe, and other Writs to th: 


" | Sheriffs for the Election of Knights and Bur: 


os 


geſles to aſſemble on the twenty ſeventh of 7a- 
2uary following}. Elections were made - according 
to the antient manner, anda Houſe of Commons 
now of the right Engliſh Temper, and about four 
hundred in number, including twenty for Scor- 


land, as many for Ireland; being met, they take 


themſelves, without the Protector and other 
Houſe,to be a Parliament,; and to have the Su- 
preme Power of the: three Nations. For the firſt 


| bufineſs they intendeded the Power of that other 


N4 Houſe 
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Honſe ; but beczaſe . the Proteftor had recom- 


(atready drawn vp) for the Recognition of his 
ProteCtoral Power, they began with that; and 
Voted (after a Fortnights deliberation ) that an 
Act ſhould be made, whereof this A&' of Recog- 
nition ſhould be part, and that another part 
' ſhould be for the bounding of the Protectors 
Power, and for the ſecuring of the Priviledges of 
Parliament and Liberties of the Subjeft, and 
that all ſhould paſs together. "4 
8. Why did theſe Menown the Proteftor at 
firſt in meeting upon his only Summons? was not 
that as full a Recognition of his Power as was 
n:cdful? why, by this Example, did they teach the 
Pconle that he was to be obeyed, and then by put- 
"ting Laws upon him teach them that He was not ? 
was it not the ProteCtor that made the Parliament? 
- why did they not acknowledge their Maker ? 

A. I believe it is the deſire of moſt men to bear 
Rule, but few of them know what Title one has 
ro it more than another, beſides the Right of the 
Sword. 

B. If they acknowledged theright of the Sword, 
they were neither juſt nor wiſe to oppoſe the 
preſent Government, ſet up and approved by 


Eiples of this Houſe of Commons were no doubt 
the very ſame with theirs, who began the Re- 


fufficient Army) have done the ſame againſt the 
Proteftor ; and the General of their Army would 
| in 


mended to them for their firſt Buſineſs an A 


all the Forces of the three Kingdoms. The Prin- | 


bellion, and wonld ( if they could have 'raiſed a. 
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in like manner have yeduced them to a_ Rump; 
for they that keep an Army and cannot maſter 
it, muſt be ſubject to it, as much as he that keeps 
a Lion in his houſe. The temper of all the Par- 
liaments ſince the time of Queen Elizabeth have 
been the fame with the temper of this Parlie- 
ment, and ſhall always be ſuch as long as the 
Presbyterians, and Men of Democratical Princi-- 
Þles have the like influence upon EkCtions. 

A. After they refolv*d concerning the other: 
Houſe, That during this Parliament they would 
tranſact with it, but without intrenchingupon the- 
Right of the Peers to have Writs ſent to tliem 
in all future Parliaments. Theſe Votes being pal: 
ſed they proceed to: another, wherein they al 
ſume to themſelves. the power of the Militia 3 
alſo to ſhew their Supreme Power, deliver'd 
out of Priſon ſome of thoſe:that had been (they: 
faid) illegally committed by the former Prote- 
ctor. Other points concerning Civil Rights, and 
concerning Religion, very: pleaſing+ to the Pev- 
ple were now alſo-under confideration ; - ſo that 
in the ead of this year the Protefor was no -lefs 
jealous of the Parliament than of the Council of 
Officers at Walling ford-houſe. | 

B. Thus 'tis when jgnorant-men will under. 
j take Reformation : There are three Parties; the 
Protector, the Parliament, and the Army; the 
Protector againſt the Parliament and*Army, ths 
Parliament againſt the Army and Protector, an 
the Army agaiaſt the Proteftor and Parliam2nt. - 

i. ln the beginning of 1659, the Parliam2nr 


NS; Pal: | 
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| paſſeddivers other Afts, one-was to forbid the 
* Meetings in Councilof the Army Officers, with- 
out Order from the Proteftor and both Houſes. 
Another that no- man ſhall have any Command 
or Truſt in the Army, who did not firſt under 
his Hand engage himſelf never to interrupt any 
of the Members, but that they might freely 
Meet and Debate in the Houſe. And to pleaſe 
the Souldiers, they Voted to take preſently into 
their conſideration the means of paying them 
_ their Arrears: 'But whilſt they were conſidering 
this, the Protector (according to the firſt of thoſe 
AQts) forbad the meeting of Officers at Walkng- 
| fir houye. This made the Government , which 
by the diſagreement of the Protector and Army, 
was already looſe, to fall in pieces. For the Of. 
ficers, from Walingford-houſe, with Souldiers e- 
nough,. came to Whzte-hall, and brought with 
them a Commiſſion ready drawn (giving power 
to. Desborough. to Difſalve'the Parliament) for 
the Protector to ſign ; whichalſo, his heart and; 
- his party failing him, he figned. - The Parliament 
nevertheleſs continued fitting; but at the end 
of the Week, the Houſe adjourned, till the Mor-. 
day after, being Aprilthe twenty fifth.. At their 
coming on Monday morning they found: the Door 
ſhut vp, and the paſſages to the Houſe fill'd with: 
Souldiers, who plainly. told them, They muſt ſit 
m9 [onger. Richard's Authority-and: buſineſs in T own 
being thus atan end, he retir'd into the Coun- 
ery, Where withina few days (upon promiſe of, 
the payment. af his Debts, which his _ 
NELTA 
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necal had made great). he ſigned a Reſignation of 
his ProteCtorſhip. RS 
-B. To whome | , 
. A. Tonobody.. But, after ten days ceſſation. 
of the Soveraigaty , ſome of the Rampers that 
were in Town, together with the old Speaker 
Mr. William Lenthall, reſolv*d among themſelyes,, 
and with Lambert, Heſlerig, and other Officers,, 
who were alſo Rumpers, in all forty two, - to go- 
into the. Houſe, which they did, and were by the 
Army declar'd to be the Parliament. There were 
alſo in Weſtminſter-Hall at that time about their 
Private buſineſs ſome fewof thoſe whom the Ar-. 
my had ſecluded. 1648. and were called the ſe- 
cluded Members. Theſe knowing themſelves to- 
have been EleCted by the ſame Authority, and 
having the ſame Right to. ſit, attempted to get. 
into the Houſe, but were kept out by the Soul- 
diers: The firſt Vote of the Rump, reſcated, was,, - 
Thas ſuch perſons as heretofore Members of this Par- 
liament bave not ſatten 'ſince the year 1648. ſhall not. 
ſt. tn this Houſe till farther Order of the Parliament : 
And thug the Rump recover'd their Authority: 
May the ſeventh, 1659. which they, lot in April 
I653 _ | 
_ 8. Secing. there have been ſo many ſhifrings 
of the Supreme Authority, I pray you, for m-- 
mories ſake; repeat them briefly intime and order.. 
.;A. Firſt from 1640 to. 1648. when th2 King 
was murthered, the Soveraignty was diſpate' 
between King Charles. the Firſt,. and'the Presby- 
ria Parliament.;, Secondly, From 1648; to 16 Ls P 
| | ae 
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The Power was in that part of the Parliament 
- which voted the Tryalof the King, and declar'd 

themſelves, without King or Houſe of Lords, to 

have the Supreme Authority of England and Fre- 
lard: For there were inthe Long-Parliament two 

Faftions, the Presbyterian and Independents. The 
former whereof fought only the ſubjeCtion of the 
King, not his deſtruftion directly ; the latter 

ſought his deſtruftion : and this part is it which 
was called the Rawp. Thirdly, From April the 
twentieth, to Fuly the fourth, the Supreme Power 


ted by Cromwel: Fonrthly, From Faly the fourth, 
to Neceniber the twelfth of jthe ſame year, it was 
in the Hands of Men called unto it by Cromiel, 
whom he termed men of Fidelity and Integrity, 
and made them'a Parliament, which was called in 
cont of one of the Members, Barebones Patlin- 
ment. Fifthly, From Decertbey the twelfth, 1653, 
' to September the third, 1658: it was in the hands of 
Oliver Cromwel, with the Title of ProteCtor.. Sixth- 
ly, From September , 1659. to Aprif the twenty 
fifth, 1659. Richard Cromwyel had it, as Succeſſor & 
his Father. Seventhly , From Aprit the twenty 
fifth, 1659. to May'the ſeventh of the ſame year, 
it was no where. Ejghthly, From Afay the ſeventh, 


L |; 659. the Rump, which was turn'd fout of Door, 


the Committee of Safety, and again: recovet-it, 
and —_ loſe itto the right Owner. 
B. 


to be turn'd out: the ſecond time $ 


was inthe hands bf a Council of State, conſtitu- , 


653+ recovered it again, andſhall loſe it again'to- 


y whom, and by what Art came the Rump- 
Ai One- Y 
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' 'A. One would think them fafe enough, the 
Army in Scotland, which when it was in Londev, 
had helped Oliver to- pull down the Rump, ſub- 
mitted now, beg'd pardon, and promis'd Obe- 
dience. The Souldiers in Town had: their pay 
mended, and the Commanders every where too 
the old Engagement, whereby they had acknow- 
ledged their Authority heretofore; they, alſo 
received- their Commiſſions in the Houſe'it ſelf 
from the Speaker, who was Generaliſſimo, Flt 
wood was made Lieutenant-General, with ſuck 
and ſo many limitations as were thought neceſſa- 
ry by the Rump, that remembred how they had 
been ſery*d by their General O{zver'* Alfo Hen- 
ry Gromwel, Lord: Lieatenaiit of Hreland,” havin 
reſfign'd his Commiſſion by Cominand, return? 
irto Enmpland. "5 x6 ng 
"But Lambert, to whom (as was faid) Oliuer had 
is'd the ſucceſſion, and as well as the Rin 
ew the way to the Proteforſhip by Oliver 


. 


er 
own foot-ſteps , was reſoly*d to pfoceed in it 
upon the firſt opportuntiity,. which preſented it 
felf preſently afrer.. 1,8 
Beſides ſome Plots of Royaliſts, whom after the 


' old faſhion they again perſecuted , there was an 
Infurreftion made againſt thent by Presbyteri- 
ans- in Cheſhire, Headed by Sir George Booth, one 
of the fechuded Members; they were in number 
about thtee thowſand; and*their pretence was for 
a' Free Parliament : There was a+ great talk of 
another Riſmg;. or endeavonr to riſe in Devenſhive- 
and Coreywal at. the {ame. time. To ſuppreſs Sit- 


I George. 
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George Booth , the Rump ſent down more-than 4 
ſufficient Army under Lambert, which quickly de- 
teated the Cheſhire-party, and recover'd Cheſter, 
Leverpoo), and all the other places they had ſeiz- 
ed; divers of their Commanders in and after the 
Battel were taken Priſoners, whereof Sir George 
Booth himſelf was one. 

-. This oit done; Lambert, | before his re- 
turn,  careſled his Souldiers with -an Entertain- 
ment, at his' own. Houſe in 'York-ſhire; and got 
their conſent to a Petition to be -made to the 
Houſe z- that a General might be ſet up in the Ar- 
my; as being unfit. that the Army ſhould be judg- 
ed by-any Power extrinſick to it ſelf. , p 

-  B. 1 do not ce that unfitneſs.;.. 


x 


;: A, Nor. Butt, was (as I have heard) an AQ. 
on of Sir Henry Vane's\ But it ſo much diſpleaſ- 
ed the Rump, that, they Voted; that the having 
of more Generals in the Army, than were alrea, 
dy ſetled, was unneceſlary, : burthenſome, and 
dangerous to the Common-Wealth. 4 

* +; B.. This was not Oliver's Method : for though 
- this Cheſhire Victtory had been as glorious as that 
of Oliver at Dunbar; yet it was not the Victory 
that.made Ol;ver General, but the Reſignation of 
Fairfax,.and the profier of it to Cromwel by the 
Parliament. WA | ty + 

- 4, But ' Lambert thought, ſo well of himſelf, as 
| toexpect it; tlierefare at his return to, Loudon, 
he and other Officers. aſſembling at Wallingford- 
bouſe, drew their Petition, into. form, and called 
it. a, Reprefentation,, whereig, the. Chief - point 
IIYEY Was 
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was to have a General; with many other of leſs 
Importance that were added; and this they re- 
preſented to the Houſe Ob. the 4th. by Major 
General Desborough: And this ſo far forth: awed 
them, as to teach them ſo much good manners, * 
asto promiſe to take it preſently into Debate, 
which they did; and Oob. the 12th having reco- 


-| vered their Spirits, Voted, That the Commiſ+ 


ſions of Lambert, Desborough, and others of the 
Council at Wallingford-Houſe, fhould be void. 
Item, That the Army ſhould be Governed by 4 
Commiſſion to Fleet-wood, Monk, Heſlerig, Wal- 
ton , Morley, and Overton, till February the 
twelfth following, And to make this good a- 
gainſt the Force they expected from Lambert, 
they ordered Heſlerig and Morley to iſſue Ware 
Tants. to ſuch Officers as they could truſt to- 
bring their Souldiers next_ morning into Weft- 
minſter, which was done ſomewhat too: late, for 
Lambert had firſt brought his Souldiers thither,: | 
and beſet the Houſe, ' and turn'd back the Speak-: - 
er which was then coming-to it 3 but: Haſlerig's. 
Forces, | marching about St. Fames's Park Wall, 
came into St. Margarets Church-Yard, and ſo- 
both Parties twaked all day one upon. another 
like Enemies, but offered not to fight; where- 
by the Rump. was put out of poſleſfion of the 
Houſe, and the Officers continued their Meet- 
10g, as before, at Wallmgford- Houſe, there 
they choſe from among themſelves, with ſame- 
few of the City, a Committee, which they called, 
The Committee of Safety, whereof the chief were: 
| Lambert. 


- 
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Lambert and Vane, who, with the advice of a Ge- 
neral Council of Officers, had Power to call De- |; 
linquents to Tryal; to ſuppteſs Rebel;ons;, to treat | 
with Foreign States, &c. You ſee now the Rump 

- cut off, and the Supreme Powgr, (which is Charg- 
| edwith Sa/zs Populi) transferred to 8 Conncil of 
Officers, and yet Lambert hopesfor it inthe end : 
But one of their Limitations was, That they ſhould 
within fix Weeks preſent to the Army anew Model of 
. the Goverment ; if they had done ſo, do you think 

they would have preferr*d Lambert, or any other, 
to the Supreme Authority rather than themſelves ? 

B. Ithink not : when the Rump had put into |: 
Commiſſion : (among a few others) for the Go- 
yeriimefit of the Army, that is, for the Govern- 
ment of the tbrex Nations, General Monk, alrea- 
dy Commander in chief of the Army in Scotland, | 
afid that had done much greater things in this 
' Wat than Lambert, how durſt they leave him oat of 
this Comminee of Jefe ? or how could Lambert 

think' that Gen. Crncts forgive It, - and not 
endeayour to faſtenthe Ramp again ? 

' A. They thought not of him, his Gallantry. 
had been ſhown onyemore Stages, Ireland and Scot 
- Jand; his Ambition had not appeared here intheir 
Contentions for the Government, but he had com- 
plyed both with Richard and the Runp. After Ge. 
neral A/9k had ſignified by Letter his diſlike of 
the Proceedings of Lambert and his Fellows, they 
were: much ſurpris'd, and began tothink him more 
> p_—_ than they had done, but it was too 


RB: Why, A 
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B.. Why, was his Army .not too: ſmall for fo 
preatan Enterprize ? ; 

A. The General knew very well his own and 
their Forces, both what they were then, and how 
they were to be 44@mented, and what generally C;- 
ty and Country wiſhed for, which was the reſtirarion 
df the King; which to bring about, there needed 
no more but to come with his Army (though not 


very great) to London, to the doing whereof there 


was no obſtacle but the Army with Lambert. 
What could he do in this Caſe? If he had de- 
clar'd preſently for the King, or a freeParliament, 
all the Armies in England would have joyned a- 
gainſt him, and, aſſuming the Title of a Parlia- 
ment, would have furniſhed themſelves with Mo- 
ney. General Monk,, after he had thus quarrel 
kd by his Letter with the Council of Officers, he 
ſecur'd firſt thoſe Officers of his own Army which 
were Anabaptiſts, .and therefore not to betriſted, 
and put others into their places; then drawing 
his Forces together, march'd to Berwick, m_ 
there he indicted a Convention of the Scots, © 

whom he deſired, That they would take order for the 
ſecurity of the Nation inhis abſence, and raiſe ſome 
Maintenance for his Army mi their March. The 
Convention promiſed, for the Security of 
the Nation, their beſt Endeavonr , . and raiſ- 
ed him a ſum of Money, not great, but enough 
for his purpofe, excuſing themſelves upon 
their preſent Wants. On the other fide, the 
Committee of ſafety, with the greateſt and beſt 


part 


d 
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part of their Army , ſent Lambert to oppoſe 


him; but at the ſame time, by divers Meſlages 
and Mediators, urged him to a Treaty , which 
he conſented to, and ſent three Officers to! Lon- 
aon to treat with as many of Theirs. Theſe ſix 
ſuddenly concluded, without Power from the 
Genetal, upon theſe Articles; That the King be 
” excluded, a Free State ſetled, the PMiniſtry and 
Univerſities encouraged, with divers which the 
General liked not, and impriſon'd one [of his 
Commiſſioners for exceeding his Commilhon ; 
whereupon another Treaty was agreed on, of. 
five to five: but whileſt theſe Treaties were in 
Hand, Haſlerio, a Member of the Rump, ſeiz- 
ed on Portſmouth and the Souldiers ſent by 
the Committee of Safety to reduce it, inſtead 
of that entred into the Town, and joyned with 
Haſlerig. Secondly, The City renewed their 
Tumults for a Free Parliament. Thirdly, The 
Lord Fairfax a Member alſo of the Rump, and 
greatly favour'd in York-jhire, was railing Forces 
there behind Lambert; who being now. between 
two Armies, his Enemies; would- gladly have 
fought the General. Fourcrhly, there came news 
that Devonſhire and Cornwal were, liſting of Soul- 
diers. Laſtly; LamberPs Army wanting Money, 


'- and ſure they ſhould not be furniſhed from the 


Council of Officers, which had neither Authority 
nor Strength to levy. Money, grew diſcontented, 
- and for their Free-Quarter were. odious to the 


- Northern Countries, 


: B. I wonder why the Scots were ſo og to 
Ur- 
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furniſh General Afonk with Money, for they were 


no Friends to the Rump. 
A. 1 know not; but I believe the Scots would 


have parted with a greater ſum, rather than the 


| Engliſh ſhould not have gone together by the Ears 


among themſelves. The Council of Officers being 
now beſet with ſo many Enemies, produced ſpeedi- 
ly their Model of Government, which was to have 
a free Parliament, which ſhould meet December the 
fifteenth, but wich ſuch Qualifications of no King, 
no Houſe of Lords, as made the City more angry 
than before, To ſend Souldiers into the Weſb, to 
ſuppreſs thoſe that were riſing there, they durft nor, 
for fear of the City ; nor could they raiſe any other, 
for want of Money : there remain?d nothing but to 
break, and quitting Walingford- Houſe, to ſhift for 
thernſelves, This coming to the knowledg of their 
Army in the North, they deſerted Lambert ; and the 
Rumpers the 26. of Decem.re-poſſeſſ:d the Houſe. 

B. Secing the Rump was now re-ſeated, the bu- 
fineſs pretended by General 2/onk for his marching 
to London was at an end, : 

A. The Rump, though ſeated, was -not well ſet- 
led; but (in the midſt of ſo many Tumults for a 
free Parliament) had as much need of the GeneraP s 
coming up now, as before: He therefore ſent them 
word, that becauſe he thought them not yet ſecure 
enovgi, he would come up to London with his Ar- 
my ; which they not only accepted of, but entreat- 
ed him ſo to do, and voted him for his ſervice 
Ioo0l. a year, | | 

The General marching towards Londoy, the 
Country 


223 The Pifioap of the 
Country every where Pctition*d him for a free Par-Jof 
liament. The Rump to make room in Londors for ba 
his Army, diſlodged their own ; the General; for [ne 
«all that, had not letfall a word in all this time, thater 
ag be taken for a Declaration of his Final De» 
80% | 
Z. How did the Rump reveoge themſelves on þ 
Lambert t | 
A. They never troubled him: nor do-I know 
any cauſe of their. ſo gentle dealing with him ; but 
certainly Lombert was the ableſt of any Officer they [-n( 
had to-do them ſervice, when they ſhould have h; 
means and need to imploy bim. After the General 
was come to London, the Rump ſent to the City 
for their part of a Tax of 1000001. a Month for fix 
Months, according to an Act which the Rump had | © 
made formerly before their Diflciſin by the Come | « 
mittee of Safety ; But the City, who were averſeto || t| 
the Rump, and keen upon a free Paliament, could I t 
not be brought to give their Money to their Enc- 
mies, and to purpoſes. repugnant to their own ; 
. whereupon the Rump ſeat Order to the General to 
break down the City Gates and their Portcullices,. 
and to imprifon certain obftinate Citizens : Thig 
- + --0pgv and it was the laft ſervice he did 
About this time the Commiſſion by which Gene- 
ral Adork with others had the Government bf the 
Army put into their hands by the Rump, before the 
Uſurpation of the Council of Officers, came to cx- 
Pire, which the preſent Rump renewed. 
$. He ws thereby the fixth part of the Conget 
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Is of the whole Forces of the Common-wealth; if [ 


or 
or 
act 
Ce 


n 


had been as the Romp, he ſhould have been ſole Ge- 
neral. In ſuch cafes as this, there cannot be a great- 
er Vicethan pinching : Ambition ſhould be liberal. 

A. After the pulling down of the City Gates, 
the General ſeat a Letter to the Rump, to let them 


know that this ſervice was much againſt his Na- 


ture ; and to:-put them in mind, how well the City 


had ferv'd the Parliament in'the whole War, 


B. Yes; but for the City the Parliament-could 


never have made the War, nor the Rump ever 


have murdered the King. 

A. The Rump conſidered not the Merit of the 
City, nor the good nature of the General, they were 
buſic, they were giving out Commiſſions, -makin 
of Ats*for Abjuration of the King'and his Line, 
and for the Old Engagement, and confetring wi 
the City to get Money. The General alſo defir'd 
to hear Conference between ſome of the Rump, 
and ſome of the Secluded Members, concerning the 
Juftice of their Secluſion, and of the hurt thar 
could follow upon their re-admiffion, & it was grav- 
ted. After long Conference,the General'finding the 
Rumps pretences unreaſonable and ambitious, des 
clar'd himſelf with the City for a free Parliament,& 
came to Weſtminſter with the Secluded Members, 
(whom he had appointed to meet and ftay for him 
at White Hall) and replaced them in the Houſe a- 
mong the Rumpers; ſo that now the ſame Cartel 
that were in the Houſe of Commons in 1640. (ex- 
cept thoſe that were dead, and thoſe that went 
from them to the late King at Oxford) are all there 
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B. But this methinks was no good ſervice to the 
King, unleſs they had learnt better Principles. 

-. F. Thicy had- learnt nothing; the major part 
Was-now again Presbyterians, *Tis true, they werely 
fo grateful ro General Afork, as to make him Gene-|,, 
ral of all the Forces ia the three Nations : Theyſq, 
did well alſo to-make void the Engagement; but it th 
was becauſe thoſe Acts were made to the prejue|\;, 
dice of their Party, but recalled none of their own 
Rebecllious Ordinances, nor did any thing in order|., 
£0 the good of the preſcat King ; but on the contra- 
ry, they declar'd by a Vote, that the late King be- 

gan the War againſt his rwo Houſes. 

B. The two Houſes, conſidered as two Perſons, 
.were they not two of the Kings. Subjects ? If a 
King raiſe an Army againft his Subjects, is it lawful 
for the Subject to refift with force, when (as in this|j; 
© Eaſe) he might have had Peace vpon his ſubmiſſion, |, 

A. They knew they had acted vilcly and fortiſh-| 
ly; but becauſe they had always ſo greater than or-|, 
' dinary- wiſdom and.godlineſs, they were loth tof, 
confeſs it » The Prezbyterians now ſaw therr time to p 
- .make- a.Eonfcſſion, of their Faith, and preſented ul 7, 


'- to the Hovſe of Commons, to ſhew they had not 


changed their Principles; which (after x Readings], p5 
in the Houſe) was voted to, be printed, and once aſq; 
year to, be read publick!y in every Church. us 
B. -ſay again, this re-eftabliſhing of the Long, 
Parliament was no good ſervice to the Ring. 
_ A. Have alittle patience, they were re-cſtabli|,_. 
ſhcd with two Conditions ; one to determine their] 
ſitting before the cnd of Aſarch, another to ſcadſ} | 
| CU: 


[ 
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hefout Writs before their riſing for new Elections. 
| 'B. That qualifies. | 
art} ':4. That brought in the King z; for few of the 
lrong-Partiament (the Country having felt the [mart 
It-lof their former ſervice) could get themſelves cho. 
Yen again, This new Parliament began to fit April 
C IUlthe:2 3; 1660. How ſoon theſe called in the King; 
JU*| with what Joy and Triomph he was receiv*d, how 
VN exrneRtly his Miojeſty prefſed the Parliament farithe - 
let] 4 of -Oblivion, and how few were cxrepted out 
of it, you know as well as]. wt" 
De]  F, But 1 have not yet obſerv*d in the Pregbyte. 
rans any Oblivion of their former principles, we- 
arc but returo'd tothe fate: we were in at the-be- 
ginning of the Sedition. ; | 

4: Not ſo; for before that time, though'the . 
iis Kings'of Eng/and had the right of the Militia in 
MN] vertue of the Soveraignty, and without diſpute, and 
M- without any particular Act of Parliament directly 
]to the purpoſe; yet now after this bloody diſpute, 
"the next, which is the preſent Parliament,in pro. 
 o[P<r and expreſs terms hath declar'd the ſame to be 
the Right of the King only, without either of his 
®*] Houſes of Parliament ; whick is more inftructive 
8*1ro the people, than any Arguments drawn from the 
Title of Soveraignty, and conſequently fitter to dif- 
arm the Ambitjon of all ſeditious 'Haranguers for + 
the time ro come, 


1;4, B- Pray God it be ſo; howſoever I muſt con- 
i feſs, that this Parliament has done all that a Parlia- 
-{| nent can do for the ſecurity of our peace; which 
s I think aifo would be cnough, if our Preachers 
* would 


- .. Owned by them, but in cruſt) it moved from King| 
- Charles the Firft' to: the Long Parliament, from 
thence tothe Rump, from the Rump to Olzver | 
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- their Auditory. I have ſcen in this-Revolutian a 
circular 'motion of the Soveraign- Power, through 
two. Uſurpers, from the late Xing, to this his Soo ; 
. For (teaving out the power of the Council of Off. 
_ , Cers, which-was but temporary, and no otherwiſe 


Cromwel, and then bick-again from Richard Crom- 
wel to the Rump, thence to the Long: Parliament, 


| and thence to King Charles the Sccond, where long }.- 


may it remain, + 
A. Amer: Aad may he have, as often as there 
ſhall be need, ſuch a General. 


B. You have told melittle of the General, till | 


- _ nowiin.the end; but truly, | thinks, the bringing of 

his little Army entirely out of Scotlaxd up to Lon- 

; * den, was the greateſt Stratagem that is cxtant-in 
\ Hiſtory. xe 
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would take heed of inftilling evil Principles into| 
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